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LINCOLN LONG-WOOL SHEEP. 


The largest sheep of the British breeds are the Lincolns, which 
are notable alike for great weight of carcass and length of staple in 
their fleece. They are descended from the old Teeswater sheep, 
refined and otherwise improved by crosses of the New Leicester, 
and possibly some other of the best modern breeds. The home of 
the breed, as the name suggests, is Lincolnshire, the low, fertile 
lands of which are peculiarly well adapted to the support of these 
large sheep. 

The earliest attempts to raise Lincoln sheep in the United States 
were not wholly satisfactory, mainly because they were subjected to 
conditions similar to those best adapted to American merinos, The 
change from the bush pasturage of the Lincolnshire fens in summer 
and turnips in winter to upland pastures and dry hay was not con- 
ducive to success with Lincoln sheep. But American flockmasters 
have changed all that now, and the best American Lincoln sheep 
could compete successfully with their congeners of their original 
habitat. Corn silage is found to supply as winter feed the place of the 
root crops fed in England. In Australia the Lincoln is the favorite 
breed for crossing on 
merinos, with a view ¥ 
of producing carcasses * 
for the frozen mutton 
trade. One of the@ 
most noted Lincoln y 
flocks in England is 
that of Mr Henry} 
Dudding, whose By 
homestead is in Lin- 
colnshire. The flock 
has existed more than 
125 years, and some }7 
idea of its numbers }% 
may be gathered from | 
the fact that it in- 
cludes, the present]. 
year, 950 breeding 
ewes. The show-yard 
career of the Riby 
Grove flock, under its f ‘ % mn bel i;. 
present ownership, TER oR: a ee 
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rays of the sun will sirike them during the day. Once or twice 
during the winter open the chest, giving each package a thorough 
shaking. Keep the mice from them, and as good results should 
follow as from the high priced seeds of dealers, 


ROOTS VERSUS SILAGE. 


H. J. WATERS, PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


Within what is known as the ‘corn belt,” covering a large 
proportion of the best farming area of the United States, corn is 
conceded to be the peer of all forage crops, in cheapness of pro- 
duction, yield per acre and feeding value, when combined with 
more nitrogenous feeding stuff, such as clover hay, wheat bran, 
gluten, linseed or cotton-seed meals. The silo has, with partial 
success at least, removed the objections to an exclusive ration of 
dry feed for dairy cows during the winter. And yet in the minds 
of many well experienced dairy farmers there is a positive con- 
viction that the increased yield of such crops as mangels, sugar 
beets, carrots, or turnips, together with their superior feeding 
value over corn, more than counterbalances the greater cost of 
production, and that 
in this form the most 
economical and profit- 
able succulent food is 
furnished. Few direct 
experiments have 
been made upon this 
question, but such as 
have been made point 
quite forcibly to the 
unsoundness of this 
belief. At the Penn- 
sylvania State College 
experiment. station 
this has been the sub- 
ject of investigation 
for the past four 
years, with, however, 
some serious interrup- 
tions which have 
: s given at this time only 
ee ad 4%. | the results of two 








has been one of con- 
tinual and almost un- 
broken success, bearing off the highest prizes in the Royal and 
local shows, as well as the champion medals at both the Paris 
exhibitions and those of Vienna, Amsterdam, Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. We present herewith a spirited picture of three 
Lincoln shearling rams'from the Riby Grove flock which took the 
first prize at the ‘‘Royal,” at Windsor. One of these young rams 
was sold for $1260 after the exhibition. 


ROYAL PRIZE WINDSOR-LINCOLN SHEARLING 





Winter Care of Seeds. — Many farmers save, for their own use 
squash, melon, cucumber, tomato, and other garden seeds from 
well developed specimens, as they are then quite certain to have 
what they want for planting the following spring. No small item 
of expense is saved, and the seeds are certain to grow if properly 
stored. Before placing them in paper bags they should be well 
stirred and thoroughly dried by placing them in the sunlight for a 
day, or until they will rattle when handled. Each kind should be 
plainly and permanently labeled with name of variety, year, and 
other information that the’case may demand. They are now ready 
for storing away in a box or chest, placed in some cool dry place, 
Do not place seeds near a stove, or hot pipe, nor where the direct 


years’ work. Mangels 


RAMS, BRED BY H. DUDDING, LINCOLNSHIRE. gnd sugar beets were 


selected as representative types of the root crops, and a large, non- 
maturing silage corn, and a medium maturing dent variety were 
selected as types of forage corn. The four varieties named were 
grown under as nearly similar conditions as possible. No attempt 
was made to secure unprecedented yields, but rather to give these 
crops as good treatment as any farmer could afford toor would. At 
harvest the beets were stored in a pit in the field to await the feed- 
ing trial, and a 40-ton silo was filled with corn of the same varieties 
and stage of development as those used in the experiment. The 
following is a brief summary of the only complete season’s results : 
COMPARATIVE YIELD OF BEETS AND CORN. 


Dry matter |Digestible or- or- 





Green sub- | >... 














! 
| 
stance per *". |\ganie matter 
pore | Per acre. per acre. 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Breck’s Boston market corn..........- 24 8 . es | 3,761.8 
LeAMiNng COED. .. 2... 2000 cccecccccccccees | 12,635 5,243 3,417.2 
WARGO. occsindvicecogsccnsssensesscgnesseel 16,177 2,382 1,873.5 
a ee ee | 11,436 2'010 1,784.6 
Average Of COFM .......0 cee eeeecccccess 18,591 5,522 3,589.5 
Average of roots.. nave piscine 3,806 ae. eR 1,829.0 
Increase of corn over roots....... | 4,785 me 326 1, —~TL7605 





From this table it will be seen that in yield of digestible matter 
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the corn far outstripped the beets. In other words, an acre in corn 
gave as much digestible material as was produced by 1.96 acres of 
beets, averaging both varieties 6f corn and beets: ‘While the season 
was not unfavorable for beets, or especially good for corn, the dif- 
ference shown is greater than we should expect to find as average 
of a series of years. Before dismissing this question, however, 
attention should be ‘called to the results of similar trials at the 
experiment stations of Maine and Ontario, Canada, covering in each 
case two seasons, and involving a large number of varieties of 
forage crops. 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE RESULTS FOR 1890 AND 1891—MAINE. 


Yield o Yield per Yield 
acre of dry \acre of diges- 
matter. |tible dry mat- 
Lbs. ter. Lbs. 


Southern corn 39,645 5,580 
Rutabagas, .......ccecceecccecececccccess 3,415 
Hungarian grass. 8,940 4,680 
Sugar beets eee 2,590 
English flat turnips... 2'559 
Field corn (flint) cua 3,110 
Sweet corn 2,671 
1,613 
Peas—grain... ceccntice 1,415 
Timothy hay (assumed crop) .- 4,000 3,500 
The Southern corn referred to above was cut very green 
before any ears were formed. 
SUMMARY OF AVERAGE YIELD OF ROOTS AND FODDER CORN, 1891 AND 1892— 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


2 Green sub- Dry matter Digestible 








an 

















stance per dry matter 
acre, yr ore ‘oe acre. 
Lbs. “ Lbs. 


Carrots—six varieties 68,133 6,850 
Silage corn—seven varieties . 5,645 
Sugar beets—six varieties. . ecoce 663 3 4,476 
Swede turnips—six varieties... cee 4,252 
Turnips—six varieties J 4,066 
Mangels—six varieties 55,320 034 3,951 


A very much less favorable showing is made by corn in these 
trials, yet it will be remembered that neither of these stations is 
located within the corn belt, while they are supposed to be in the 
best beet or turnip section. 

ComPAaRATIVE Cost OF GROWING.—A careful account was kept 
of the cost of growing, harvesting and storing the beets and corn, 
rating labor of man and team at 25 cents per hour, and doing as 
little hand work as possible, from which we make the following 
exhibit : 

Cost of one acre of beets in pit 

Cost of one acre of corn in silo.. cece . 
This is exclusive of rent of land, but includes an application of 
$6.50 worth of commercial fertilizers per acre for both crops, 
Without doubt these figures may be materially reduced when larger 
areas are involved, but it is believed that, under average conditions, 
the relation between the two is approximately correct. In 1890 
the cost of an acre of beets was $60.50, without rent. The Wisconsin 
experiment station reports the cost of an acre of sugar beets from a 
two-acre field at $53.80, exclusive of rent and fertilizers. The Ohio 
experiment station grew sugar beets at a cost of $31.36 per acre in 
1890, and $38.84 in 1891, exclusive of rent and fertilizers. The 
average cost per acre when grown on a commercial scale in the 
sugar beet district of California, as reported by seven large grow- 
ers, is $44.85. At the United States sugar beet experiment station, 
Schuyler, Nebraska, the cost of production in 1892 was $49.78, 
without fertilizers or rent. 

Loss IN STORAGE.—Without doubt there is less loss from the 
storage of beets than corn. In silage the loss amounts to approxi- 
mately one-fifth, or twenty per cent. of the dry matter. I know of 
no determination of the loss in the root pit, but in the past five 
years we have not had a bushel of mangels or sugar beets spoil. 
Yet this is not enough to bring the root crop, according to the data 
presented (and they embrace the records of all trials within our knowl- 
edge), within reasonable proximity to corn in point of cheapness, 

[Concluded next week, with comparative feeding value.] 


Crop. 











Feeding Hogs Green Cornfodder will not produce cholera, as an 
inquirer intimates. That disease is caused by specific germs or 
micro-organisms which are in this case small plants. These getting 
into the system produce disease. There are a great many kinds of 
disease germs, as well as germs that are beneficial in many ways. 
Most persons not acquainted with hog cholera call almost any 
swine disease by that name, and I feel sure that hogs are in many 
cases thought to have cholera when in reality they do not. I have 
known of no serious results from judiciously feeding green corn 
fodder. Many tons are annually made use of in this manner. It is 
a succulent food, and a sudden change to an exclusive diet after 
feeding dry food might cause serious scouring in pigs. The change 
should be gradual. In cases of reported deaths from using this 
feed I would be inclined to think that a derangement of the diges- 
tive system was the cause and not cholera. It would not be advisa- 


VERSUS SILAGE 


ble to confine pigs to this diet exclusively, but given with a small 
quantity of dry corn or with bran and shorts I would not expect 
serious trouble.—[Prof J. H. Shepperd, N Dak Agri College. 


MANAGEMENT OF FALL PIGS. 


FRED GRUNDY, ILLINOIS. 








Thousands of farmers have a yearly crop of fall pigs, and while 
many find them profitable animals to rear, others, through misman- 
agement, lose money on them. Pigs farrowed in September and 
October should, under present market conditions, be good property, 
if carefully handled. When well managed, they should be as 
thrifty and make quite as rapid growth as pigs farrowed in the 
spring. Many farmers are very successful with spring-farrowed 
pigs, but fail utterly with those farrowed in the fall. They are 
successful with spring pigs because they raise them on pasture, 
generally clover, and attempt to raise their fall pigs chiefly on corn. 

It has been demonstrated that young pigs require some kind of 
succulent or bulky food to make a healthy, profitable growth, and 
that clover pasture fills the bill completely in summer, and that the 
best substitute in winter is a slop made of skim milk and middlings, 
to which may be added any kind of cooked vegetables, The skim 
milk and middlings should be mixed in a tub or barrel, and, if the 
supply of milk is short, it may be extended with water. It is not 
necessary that this food should be cooked, but it should be allowed 
to soak until each particle of the middlings has absorbed all the 
liquid it is capable of. With cold milk or water this will require 
about an hour, with nearly hot water half an hour is sufficient. All 
that is mixed at one time should be fed at once, or it will soon sour, 
when it is almost certain to cause scours. With one ration a day 
of this food, and all the corn they will eat, together with dry and 
warm quarters, fall and winter pigs will make a satisfactory and 
profitable growth, If any vegetables are added, they should be 
cooked ; while young pigs will eat small quantities of raw vegeta- 
bles, they will not eat enough to do any good, but when cooked and 
mixed with middlings slop they will be eaten with relish. As the 
principal object of feeding this kind of food is to distend the diges- 
tive organs and keep them in good working order, it should never 
be fed in the form of mush, and great care should be taken that 
none is allowed to become sour. 

True, it is easier to throw a few shovelfuls of corn into the 
yard than to mix this slop and feed it, and the inclination to do 
that is very strong, especially when other work is pushing, but if 
the feeder will arrange his materials properly, the task of mixing 
and feeding is quickly done. By a few experiments, the feeder can 
learn exactly how much of the different materials are needed to 
make up a feed. If he has a bucketful of hot water, the mixing 
may be done in a few minutes before breakfast and the feeding 
immediately after. If he has no hot water, the slop may be mixed 
immediately after breakfast, and will be ready for feeding at noon. 
In very cold weather, a bucketful of hot water and a cover over 
the tub or barrel, will prevent it from freezing before it is ready 
for use. It is not necessary to have the barrel in the house, as 
many farmers do, to the good wife’s annoyance—any shed that will 
shelter it from storms and cold wind will do. The main thing is to 
have it placed as conveniently near the materials and feeding 
troughs as possible. I know several farmers who mix the feed for 
forty or fifty pigs in three minutes, and feed it to them at noon in 
five minutes more. They have their slop barrel on wheels. Two 
or more pailfuls of milk and cold water are poured in, the mid- 
dlings added, and the whole stirred and covered up. In cold 
weather a pailful of hot water is brought out as they come from 
breakfast, poured in and stirred, and the barrel covered again. At 
noon it is wheeled to the pens and ladled into the troughs. All is 
done easily and quietly, and without trouble of any kind, and the 
result is healthy, thrifty, profitable pigs, and money in both pockets. 





Dangerous Pastures.—There is no more dangerous mistake made 
than to turn any kind of animals on to swamps, that they may use 
up the rough vegetation covering the reeking soil. Marsh gas, and 
other combinations of carbonic acid and hydrogen, that are poison- 
ous and productive of diseases, of which the common one at this 
season, known as black quarter, of cattle, is the most frequent, are 
especially the result of the impure emanations from the land and 
contents of the water, charged with decomposing organic matters of 
many kinds. The innumerable offensive germs that exist in the 
water of the swamps, and that rise in the air and are breathed, 
render such pasture as this is most dangerous to the cows, which by 
a well-known physiological result of their condition of milking, 
they themselves escape, but those who use the milk feel the full 
effect. It may be considered a cheap way of pe the stock, but 
really it is a most costly one. 








THE WONDERFUL TROTTING MARE ALIX. 


E. T. RIDDICK. 


Alix, the subject of the illustration, is a bay mare, foaled in 1888, 
by Patronage, out of Atlantha by Attorney; granddam Flirt, by 
Gen’l Hatch. Patronage, her sire, is by Pancoast, out of Beatrice, by 
Kuyler. Attorney, the sireof the dam of Alix, is by Harold, the sire 
of Maud S. 2:08%. Alix has proven herself one of the most wonder- 
ful trotting bred mares the world has ever seen; as a two-year-old 
she started six times and took a record of 2:30; as a three-year-old 
she reduced her record to 2:16}, and as a four-year-old again re- 
duced it to 2:10. That her speed limit was not reached was shown 
that asa five-year-old she again reduced her record to 2:07%, and came 
into the race of 1894 with five races to her credit, the fastest at 
Terre Haute, Ind, on Aug 17, winning in 2:06, 2:064, 2: 054, 74 seconds 
faster than the next best race ever made. As will be seen by her 
portrait her conformation is rather on the angular order with no 
flesh to spare, magnificent muscle, and the beauty of her gait is 
that it is on a line; in other words, she wastes no power in swing- 
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is, if the driver wishes to have any pleasure in handling him. Iam 
speaking of the trotting horses bred on the now fashionable lines, 
What the breeders want to do to-day is to go more for beauty in 
sire and dam, and if the mare has speed without beauty, breed 
her to a large, well-formed horse. If possible, secure a foal that if 
useless on the track can be used as a gentleman’s road horse. One 
of the most prominent dealers in horses in New York told me the 
other day that he had orders for 21 head of “road horses,” as he 
called them ; that is, horses with a speed of 2:30 or better, 15} to 16 
hands, upheaded, with good neck, clean cut throat, shoulders lay- 
ing well back, round barrel, and well proportioned quarters, with 
hocks well let down. One of the first essentials in a road horse i: 
his_disposition. He must not get rattled, and this dealer said that 
he had seen a great many horses that might be made to do in point 
of conformation, but when it came to their disposition they were 
too nervous and unreliable to recommend for driving on city streets. 
To my question as to the price good road horses would bring, the 
astonishing answer came: “I could place fifty of them at $1000a 
head in 24 hours.” Seeing my surprise he explained, ‘The gentle- 





ALIX, THE RECORD-BREAKING MARE. 


ing her feet, but leaves them free and clear with an onward motion 
that saves all energy for the strife. 

The standard bred horse has been bred on such careful lines that 
he equals the thoroughbred in the purpose for which he is intended. 
Most of the trotting-bred horses know nothing but trot, with a trot- 
ting brain, and often when out of harness, if struck with the whip, 
instead of breaking into a gallop or run, will start off in a long- 
reaching, trotting stride. There is no doubt that the American 
trotting horses far excel any other horse in the world in regard to 
speed in a trot, but one of the most essential things has been neg- 
lected in the effort of the breeders to get speed—that is, beauty. 
There is no doubt that a man can make money raising trotting 
horses, but he is unlike the thoroughbred in the respect that if a 
trotter cannot go fast he is absolutely useless for all other purposes. 
If the thoroughbred cannot run he can be used as a saddle horse, 
and in some instances has proven himself a tolerably good harness 
animal, although only a few have done well in leather. The trotter 
is too light, too nervous, and too willful to do well in harness, that 


men who drive to-day are mostly business men, who, worn out 
with a day’s work, want an hour or two of fresh air; they are fairly 
good horsemen, but have neither the time nor the inclination to 
waste their energy on a heavy-mouthed brute who constantly shies, 
but if they can get a beautiful horse with a speed of 2:30 or better 
they are willing and able to pay any price for them. Tell your 
readers that they want to breed road horses; horses with ambition, 
beauty, and the ability to go. I know it is hard to get this kind, 
but by a judicious selection of the mare and stallion there will be 
no difficulty in securing what is wanted.” 

The great prices brought by the half-bred hackneys at a recent 
auction sale only goes to show the value of a level-headed, beautiful 
horse. Although the average American likes to get speed he is 
willing to sacrifice it to a certain extent if he can get the beauty of 
conformation and a levelheaded disposition. If the breeders of 


America would only stop breeding these lanky, rangy, no count 
trotters, when they have neither the money nar the facility to _Be- 
cure first-class stock, but would breed from mares to beautiful 
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horses either of the trotting bred or hackney horses, they would 
soon have a type of animal that would bring them a steady income. 
For myself I like a fast one, but I do not want one of these ugly 
scarecrows, with a mean disposition, that you usually have to take 
in order to get the speed. 


SOWING GRASS SEED BEFORE OR AFTER THE DRILL. 


L. D. SNOOK, NEW YORK. 





In the farm economy the sowing of grass seed is a very import- 
ant matter, yet there is a diversity of opinion regarding the matter 
of sowing before or after the grain has been drilled or broadcasted, 
and then harrowed. If sown in any manner before drilling, some 
claim that much seed is lost by being buried too deeply, and the 
same point is raised if sown before the grain is broadcasted, either 
by machinery or hand in the usual manner. These advocates claim 
that sowing the grass seed immediately after drilling or harrowing, 
and then rolling the surface, will cover the seed sufficiently. Should 
the soil be mellow and a rain follow, much of the seed will germi- 
nate. However, the covering is so shallow and a large part of it so 
little covered that, ina dry time, much of that which germinated 
is too near the surface and is without sufficiently-developed roots to 
keep the young seedlings alive. 

Most of the improved grain drills have the grass seeder attached 
in front of the grain sower, and many farmers will use no other, 
claiming that while some of the grass seed is no doubt buried too 
deeply for germination, the greater portion grows almost as readily 
as the grain. That which is placed too deeply will remain unin- 
jured in the soil for many years. This is especially true of all the 
clovers, as they contain much oil that prevents decay, and seeds 
thus buried have been known to germinate ten years after being 
thus deposited, the plowing of the land after the expiration of that 
period having placed the seed at the proper depth. Hence deeply- 
sown seed is not always lost. 

When commercial fertilizers are sown with the grain and the 
drill teeth are not set zigzag, the sowing of grass seed after drilling 
has one good point, as a large per cent. of the seed falls into the lit- 
tle furrow made by the drill teeth and is consequently immediately 
above the fertilizer, and if it once gets a foothold it makes a rapid 
and desirable growth. One great drawback to this seeding after 
sowing is the unprepared, coarse and lumpy condition of the sur- 
face soil. If the seed should be sown previous to rolling and the 
surface then brushed over with a light harrow, the latter operation 
would prove of great value. By far too many farmers are careless in 
this line of work, when, if properly done, it would show better results 
than any other of the farm operations. Grass seeds are expensive, 
and on the proper preparation of the soil often depends the success 
or failure of the future meadow and pasture land. Too often it is 
necessary to reseed the following year, which also requires another 
grass crop to be taken from the perhaps already impoverished soil. 
With fall-sown wheat or rye, it will insure a better catch, nine times 
in ten, to sow timothy in the fall. If it should possibly fail to 
grow, it may then be sown the following spring, adding clover, if 
desired, at that time. 





GROWING WINTER WHEAT IN THE WEST. 


GEORGE T. PETTIT, KANSAS. 


The ideal seedbed for wheat is a fine, mellow surface soil, two 
or two and one-half inches deep, overlaying a bed of more compact 
earth. To secure an even, vigorous stand, the seed must be depos- 
ited directly on top of this compacted lower portion of the seedbed, 
and covered with surface soil, leaving the small ridges formed 
between drill rows undisturbed. These furnish protection against 
prairie winds and drouth, as well as against injury from freezing 
and thawing. On light prairie soils cover the seed about one and a 
half inches deep. This is equal to one inch on clay land. Very 
deep covering is injurious. 

I favor deep planting with shallow covering, allowing as much 
as possible of the fine soil to remain between the rows. The entire 
plant is then firmly rooted in the ground. While I would much 
rather drill soon after than immediately before a heavy rain, the 
drill should not be started until the soil is sufficiently dry to run 
down behind the hoes and cover the seed. One of the most difficult 
tasks in corn growing is to secure a proper stand. If we plant too 
little there is waste of land and labor, while too thick planting 
gives us short, imperfect ears, with a superabundance of fodder. 
I believe the same is, to a certain extent, true of wheat, but have 
never, however, found it profitable to sow more than five pecks of 
Fultz or Black Sea per acre, though size of berry has some bearing 
upon this point. 

There is much in varieties, The Turkey and Russian reds, with 


SEASONABLE WORK ON FARM AND RANCH 


red chaff and long beards, are hardy. They closely resemble each 
other, and on the whole have given better results than the more 
popular bald varieties, of which Black Sea—a sort much like the 
old Fultz (identical with Zimmerman)—and the Early May have 
been in the lead. 

On a well-prepared seedbed the hoe drill does almost perfect 
work, but with the usual partial preparation of dry prairie soil, the 
press drill is better, and is each year becoming more popular. The 
drier the soil and climate, the greater the advantages to be derived 
from its use. The shoes being held at a uniform depth, there is no 
bobbing over sods or clods, while the press wheels firm the soil, 
causing quick and uniform germination where there is sufficient 
moisture, and adding to the permanency and efficiency of those 
little ridges above referred to. 





THRESHING GRAIN. 


The modern threshing outfit leaves nothing to be desired, but 
there are a few useful hints which may be of assistance to some 
farmers. Sufficient help should be employed that the grain may 
be delivered to the machine in a steady stream, and in ample quan- 
tities. It is a fact that in every section are farmers who are noted 
for being short of help at threshing time. The men are conse- 
quently overworked. The threshers are dissatisfied because they 
cannot make the usual progress, and a sourness prevails on all 
sides, because one man desires to economize to the extent of 
two or three dollars. The fact is that he loses many times that 
sum, for men thus imposed upon will shirk their duty in 
more ways than one. The farmer who raises several varieties of 
grain should, if he desires to keep the seed pure, take pains and 
thoroughly sweep the floor when changing from one variety to 
another. If one has been considerate, the ripest and best developed 
portions of the grain was so placed in a certain part of the building, 
or so located by placing a little hay or other fodder between it and 
the main crop, that the pitchers could distinguish it and inform the 
one who carries it away that it may be deposited separately and 
used for seed. The great prevalence of foul stuff should cause the 
careful farmer to use extra precaution in having the threshing 
apparatus thoroughly cleaned before coming upon the premises 
after having threshed grain for a neighbor whose grain is known 
to contain foul weeds. This is one source of danger that but few of 
even the careful farmers have ever seriously considered. It is an 
important one, as the machine will have lodged about its various 
parts many weed seeds that are liable to become dislodged at any 
moment when in operation. Threshing machines are a great source 
of danger in the dissemination of weed seed, hence it is well to 
be on the guard and save future expense and trouble. 





DAIRY POINTS. 


Perhaps you have your dairy up to a certain standard of excel- 
lence, but how are you to keep it there? Some of the cows will 


soon begin to get old. Then they must go to the butcher. Better 
be raising and training some good heifers whose breeding you 
know, to take their places. Do not wait until you have to use them, 
and then buy where it comes handy. 

Select a bull from a good dairy family, and then breed the very 
best of your cows, feed the resulting youngsters well, and train 
them so that they can be easily handled when you are ready to put 
them in the dairy. This feeding and training is a necessary supple- 
ment to the breeding, in order to make a perfect dairy animal, 

Probably the largest silo in this country was that which Mr, 
Morton built as an adjunct to his_ great Guernsey dairy at Ellerslie. 
Its capacity was 2,000 tons, and it well illustrated what an intelli- 
gent man thought of the value of the silo for feeding a dairy herd. 

Dairymen should wake up to the fact that it is quite as easy, at 
a well-managed creamery, to make good butter in winter as in sum- 
mer. When they realize this we shall not see so many idle estab- 
lishments just at the time when they should be running at their 
fullest capacity. 





Last Days at Pasture.—It is difficult to maintain in vigorous 
growth a pasture turf. Close cropping in the dry, hot weather 
has something to do with this, as also has the cropping which 
many pastures get late in the fall, which does not allow them 
opportunity to cover the roots with an aftermath that would 
protect these roots from the cold and sudden changes of winter. 
But it is evident that no small part of this difficulty in main- 
taining a good turf on pasture lands arises from the ill-treatment 
many pastures receive from the too early turning of stock abroad 
upon them in spring before the ground becomes well settled. 








THE HARVEY MOTOR. 

An ingenious method of raising water from the bed of the 
Platte river, to be applied to purposes of irrigation, has been con- 
ceived and put in operation by Mr. F. H. Harvey of Douglas, 

’ Wyo. The water of this 
river has not been largely 
used for irrigation because 
of the peculiar topography 
of the country and the char- 
acter of its banks, which 
made it difficult to build 
head gates. The Platte 
river in Wyoming alter- 
nately runs in level stretches 
of several miles in length, 
and then over short ripples, 
with a fall of from thirty 
to sixty inches Mr Harvey 
has located his motor on one of these ripples, and is now water- 
ing 200 acres with it, and he claims it has a capacity for 500 acres. 
The river is about 850 feet in width at this point, and makes a sharp 
curve at the head of the ripple. A low dam of piles and loose 
stones was built, starting at the head of the ripple and running 
diagonally from the right bank of the stream to a point about 
150 feet from the left bank. From the end of this dam a 
strong wing dam, 10 feet wide and 12 feet high, was built at an 
angle of about 20 degrees towards the shore for 50 feet, and then for 
12 feet directly down the stream. <A similar wing dam was con- 
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FIG. 2. FRONT VIEW OF MOTOR, 


structed from the shore, the two forming a letter Y, with the stem 
down stream, The main current of the stream passes over the dam, 
but the side current goes to the Y, where the water wheel, a combi- 
nation of the undershot and breast wheel, is placed. With a wheel 
ten feet in diameter and 14 feet long, 60 horse power is secured, 
which operates a 34 inch centrifugal pump, which raises 1000 gal- 
lons of water per minute to a hight of 16 feet. The same power 
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FIG. 38. END VIEW OF MOTOR AND PUMP. 
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will run a five-inch pump, raising 7000 gallons per minute. The 
wheel is hung on a swinging frame, and is balanced by a counter 
weight, and its gearing is a sprocket wheel, enabling it to be raised 
or lowered to fit the rise or fall of the river. The plant, it is said, 
can be put in for about $800. 

The affair is a complete success, and will no doubt be largely 
imitated. The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, gives a clear idea 
of the position of dam, Fig. 2 the wheel, and Fig. 3 shows a cross 
section of the wheel and its connection with the pump. 





PACKAGES FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


DICE MCLAREN, 





Much importance attaches to the size an1 appearance of the 
packages in which vegetables and fruit are to be shipped and sold. 
Wheat and potatoes, pork and beef, may be sent to market in bulk, 
but the producers and sellers of fruits and vegetables must carefully 
study the consumer’s taste, for if these dainties do not suit him he 
can do without them, and when he restricts his purchases, all par- 
tes suffer, 


These goods cannot long be stored to await a favorable 
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rise of prices, as is possible with wheat and pork. They must bo 
sold on sight, and the sight must be an agreeable one. 

The selling package for fruits and vegetables must be neat and 
cléan to please the busy buyer, must be durable enough to be deliv- 
ered or carried home, and must be of a size adapted to this carry- 
ing, but more especially suited to the appetites of the average family. 
Both material and size must vary with the nature of the edible 
contained. These selling packages are often so small that a number 
of them are placed together in a large shipping package or crate. 
This of course must be strong and convenient to handle. As it is 
often used as a display case for the smaller packages, it must also be 
pleasing to the eye. 

The necessity for neatness and uniformity in the shipping 
packages for orchard and garden products, is becoming more and 
more apparent each year. Packages of uniform size are an impera- 
tive need for the rapid and cheap distribution of vegetables and 
fruits to the people of the large cities, and would ultimately be 
found to be to the interest of all parties concerned. The inequality 
of size in shipping packages is a source of much trouble to commis- 
sion merchants, and a consequent loss to the growers and shippers. 
With uniform packages, the produce could be handled to decidedly 
better advantage, both in shipping and in selling. Small packages 
cost as much for freight as full sized ones, and sell for much less 
proportionally, because experienced buyers are prejudiced against 
them, thereby rendering them unprofitable to the shipper. Differ- 
ent sizes require many scales of prices to correspond with the pack- 
age, and though the quality of the contents may be the same, the 
prices of the irregular sizes are always discounted. For these rea- 
sons the commission merchants have recently strenuously urged the 
adoption, as far as possible, of the round hooped flour barrel as the 
standard of measure, and, especially for vegetables, a barrel crate 
with a capacity equivalent to the rounded measure of this standard 
barrel. With these uniform standards nearly all produce could bo 
sold at wholesale by the barrel, and prices could be much more 
readily compared and calculated. 

The diameter of the head of the standard round-hooped flour 
barrel, recommended for shipping fruits and vegetables, is 17 
inches ; its bilge is 19% inches in diameter ; its staves are 27 inches 
long, and the length between the heads is 25 inches. The standard 
barrel crate would be chiefly used for shipping cabbages and the 
larger vegetables, and its dimensions are based upon the cubic con- 
tents of the standard flour barrel when rounded full as is customary 
in the transportation of cabbages, turnips and potatoes, in single 
head flour barrels, covered by hooping on-a piece of ordinary bur- 
lap. To adapt the use of the crate to the nature of its contents, two 
forms have been devised, both of the same capacity. In both forms 
the slats should be three-eighths of an inch thick, and three inches 
wide, with three slats on the narrow side of the crate, and four siats 
on the broader side. For properly packing large cabbages, a special 
crate is recommended in which the length of slat, outside measure, 
is 36 inches ; the size of the ends and center piece being 12 by 20 
inches, and one inch thick. In the standard barrel crate, however, 
the length of slat, outside measure, is 39 inches; the ends and cen- 
ter piece being 11 by 20 inches, and one inch thick. So many pro- 
ducts are now sold by the barrel, that the adoption of these uniform 
packages would occasion the least possible degree of inconvenience. 
and both producer and consumer would be benefitted. 





A “TAIL-BOARD” FASTENER. 


The device shown in the accompanying illustration was recently 
seen in use upon a cart that 
was made for the carriage of 
heavy loads, and worked so 
well that its general use is com- 
mended. Where the “tail- 
board” is fitted in behind two 
upright rounds of wood, a 
heavy load presses out so hard 
upon the board as to make it 
difficult to move. One end 
may be retained in the old 
way, and the device that is 
shown, made of half-inch round iron, placed upon the other end, 
the convenience of which will be appreciated when it is in use. 








Preparations for Fencing.—Posts should be obtained and sharp- 
ened during the leisure of winter, hauled along the line they are 
to occupy, the holes being made and posts driven soon as the frost 
leaves the ground, which is usually before other spring farm opera- 
tions demand attention. 
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TO AVOID THE OVERFLOWING OF CISTERNS 


Farmers often have trouble during heavy rains in keeping their 
cisterns from overflowing. A dampness near the house causes 
a damp, wet cellar, which should be strenuously avoided. The 
accompanying illustration, from a sketch by J. W. Caughey, pre- 
sents a plan for avoiding such overflowing cisterns. A forked pipe 
is fastened into the rain gutter or receiver from the roof. At the 
junction of the two arms or switch pipes there is a shut-off which 
is operated by a wire rod, which as it appears in the illustration 
turns the obstruction plate within the pipe and stops its entrance 
into the cistern when the latter is considered full enough. The 
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DEVICE FOR PREVENTING CISTERNS FROM OVERFLOWING. 
other pipe carries the water away into a drain or ditch that is prop- 
erly made and covered. This keeps everything dry about the 
house, and the annoyance so often seen on the farm in wet weather 
is avoided. The cistern is located back of the kitchen, under the 
platform and step of the porch, being at hand when water is 
wanted, adding much in the convenience to the housewife and sav- 
ing the labor of carrying it from a barrel or other receptacle near 
the house, set out to catch the water. This arrangement can be 
made at any tin store. It is best made of galvanized iron, which 
will not rust or wear out as easily as tin, and will last for years. 





THE SCUPPERNONG GRAPE. 


JUD. PIERCE, ALABAMA. 


The usual idea of a grape is not a berry as large as a small 
plum, which, when ripe, is gathered by shaking the vine, and 
when marketed is sold without stems, by the bushel, but that is 
the kind of grape the Scuppernong is. The usual idea of a vine- 
yard grape is not a mat of rope-like branches, half a hundred feet 
square, held aloft on a scaffolding of poles and rails, but that is the 
kind of grapevine the Scuppernong vine is. The Scuppernong is, 
with a few important exceptions, the only variety cultivated of the 
Vitis rotundifolia, the muscadine type. It thrives anywhere in the 
South, but is particularly at home on the light soil of the piney- 
woods country bordering the Gulf of Mexico. The vine is a pro- 
fuse bearer, but not at first a rapid grower. While a Niagara or a 
Concord will give a fair crop in this section the year after planting, 
not much fruit need be expected from the Scuppernong until it is 
five or six years old. After it comes into bearing, it continues to 
give ever-increasing crops for half a generation—that is, if the 
arbor-is kept up, and the vine protected. 

The Scuppernong is propagated from layers, as cuttings do not 
root well. When two years old, the vine is planted beside a post, 
which, with crosspieces nailed on top, will carry the vine for a year 
or two; then the never-ending work of building the arbor com- 
mences. Four posts, eight to ten feet apart, are set in a square 
about the vine. These posts extend some eight feet above ground 
and have poles spiked from top to top. On these poles light rails, 
split from some durable wood, are placed, two feet apart. As the 
vine creeps out over these rails, new rows of posts are set outside, 
with more poles and rails, until six to ten years after planting, the 


arbors touch one another, and the vineyard is one great arbor. A 
successful vineyardist of Mobile county, Alabama, after trying vari- 
ous distances up to fifty-four feet apart, hgs settled on forty-eight 
feet as the best distance for vines, and has planted his new vine- 
yard on this distance. The vines, he says, would cover the arbor 
when planted fifty-four apart, but it was too much work to 
keep up so much arbor. As the posts, poles and rails are, after the 
first few years, in need of frequent renewals, the cost, in labor, is 
considerable, even for a few vines. So there are no large vineyards 
in this section. But it is a very poor place that does not have a 
Scupperong arbor, usually but one or two vines. A negro cabin 
away off in the woods may not have so much as a “ collard” patch, 
or even a fig or peach tree, but will have its Scuppernong arbor. 

The Scuppernong does not do well when it outgrows its arbor 
and the vines hang down, nor does it bear pruning excepting such 
as it does itself. This habit of self-pruning is most curious. The 
tendrils, when old, are tough as wire. The young tendrils fasten 
around neighboring branches, become hard, prevent the branch’s 
growth, and, eventually, strangle and kill it. When the fruit is 
shaken down, in August or September, the bits of dead branches 
fall also. The berry,.as mentioned, is of the size of a small plum, 
of a bronze-green color, and, when ripe, parts from the stem just 
as an orange does. The clusters, if the straggling sprays of two 
to eight berries are worthy the name of cluster,f{grow thick together. 
A neighbor shook ten bushels from a single vine, and another 
reports five barrels of wine from seventeen vines, The crop is har- 
vested by stirring the vine with a pole, the berries, branches and 
leaves being caught on a sheet spread below. The mass is then 
poured on an incline, down which the berries roll. The berry has a 
thick, tough skin, which would enable it to be shipped to a distant 
market, but, as far as I can ascertain, no shipments have been 
made. The flavor is unlike that of any ‘‘ bunch” grapes, resem- 
bling them no more than it resembles a plum or a peach. There is 
a limited demand for the fruit in the local market, where it is sold 
by the quart or bushel, but most of the crop is made into wine, 
which sells, in the local markets, at $1 per gallon. Most vineyard- 
ists reinforce it with one pound of sugar to one gallon of juice. 
Scuppernong wine ranges from a pure white to a faint straw color, 
and has a flavor as distinctly its own as has the grape from which 
itis made. That it sells at about three times the price of common 
claret indicates how it is rated where known. 

The method of cultivation and fertilization is briefly told— 
there is none. Sometimes a heap of “chip dirt” or other similar 
rubbish is {piled around the base of the young vine as a mulch. 
After it has commenced to cover its arbor, the shade given by the 
vine in summer, and in winter the fallen leaves, are supposed to 
give the mulch needed. Very shallow cultivation—for the Scup- 
pernong resents the cutting of its roots as much as of its branches— 
would doubtless hasten the growth of vine, and, with some ferti- 
lizer, increase the crop. By making the arbor top of galvanized 
wire instead of wood, three-fourths of the posts and all the poles 
and rails could be dispensed with. This might allow vineyards of 
a commercial size—twenty bearing vines is now accounted a large 
vineyard. Doubtless a more extended market could be made for 
both the fruit and the wine if there were more supply. Production 
and demand may be expected to keep abreast, as in other lines. 





THE MALE OF THE BLACK SCALE. 


While this scale has been one of the most persistent and 
troublesome pests with which the Californian orchardist has had to 
contend for the past thirty years, all efforts on the part of our ento- 
mologists failed to disclose the male insect, and it came to be 
accepted that it produced without the intervention of the male, 


THE MALE OF THE BLACK SCALE, 


While making an examination of some oleander branches, at Los 
Angeles, in the spring, Mr. B. W. Griffith discovered some male 
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pups, out of which he bred the perfect male insect. He kept up his 
observations, and finds that the males issue from the pup state in 
November, and can be found in the winged state for a period of five 
months, developing as late as April. 





STUMPS AND BRUSH PILES. 





Both stumps and piles of brush are an unsightly incumbrance to 
any land, and should be removed as soon as practicable. Brush 
piles are soon obliterated by the use of fire ; but stumps are expensive 
toremove. When once loosened and out of their former nest, stumps 
are easily disposed of by burning. Most hardwood stumps, as the 
hickory, maple, and oak, soon lose their grip on the soil by the 
rapid decay of their small roots, hence, unless the land is at once 
needed, it is the cheapest plan to let them remain undisturbed for 
several years. In the meantime the land may be pastured with 
sheep, thus keeping down the bushes and sprouts that may spring 
up, by eating off the leaves soon as they appear. When land is 
encumbered with pine stumps, they send up no sprouts or suckers, 
and the presence of much pitch in the fiber of the wood makes 
them well nigh indestructible. Such stumps can be removed 
only by burning or pulling. The former plan is not thorough on 
account of the multitude of roots near the surface, and pulling 
is a tedious, expensive operation. Often a few stumps mar the 
appearance of an otherwise presentable field, and many farmers 
have for years plowed, sowed, and reaped around these obstructions 
without an apparent thought of removing them. The time thus 
spent, and the grain and grass that would have grown upon the 
portions of the field thus occupied, would have covered the expense 
of removing them several times. When stumps and brush heaps 
are removed, sow the land immediately to grass seed. When 
intended for pasturage, or to be mowed for hay, rake off the ashes 
upon the adjoining soil as soon as the fire is out. Seed thus sown 
and raked into the soil will grow, whereas, if the ashes were allowed 
to remain, the alkali from them would destroy the seed germ. 





PACKING BUTTER FOR WINTER. 


HENRY STEWART. 


While winter dairying is slowly increasing it requires so much 
skill and careful management, and such a great change in the com- 
mon methods of the farm, that while it is the most profitable part 
of dairy farming, it is not likely, for some years yet, to be suffi- 
ciently practiced to fully supply the demand for butter in the winter. 
Thus the summer dairyman may still find it profitable to pack the 
fall made butter for winter sale. And, indeed, he may do this with 
advantage as well as safety, for when the best quality of butter is 
packed in the best manner, it will improve during the keeping 
from the fall until winter, and be really more desirable than the 
ordinary winter made article. This is due to the fact that by the 
slow ripening in the package during storage in a cool, clean place, 
and in sweet air-tight packages, there is a slow internal change 
going on in the butter by which its finest flavor is developed, and, 
as with fruits, so the butter is greatly improved by what may truly 
be called in both—a process of ripening. Two things are to be con- 
sidered in this subject, always, however, premising that the butter 
is of the best quality, as it easily may be when it is made from the 
sweet, fresh fall grass, equal in every respect to the fresh spring 
pasture. The first thing in the process is the package ; the second, 
the manner of packirig the butter. 

The best package for this purpose is a new white oak pail, 
made of sound timber, free of knots and blemishes, half an inch 
thick, well jointed, and perfectly seasoned. This pail holds fifty 
pounds. White spruce is the next best material, and is quite as 
free from any objectionable odor or taste given to the butter. The 
pail is prepared by a thorough cleaning in pure water. It should 
be soaked for at least twenty-four hours, then well scalded, and then 
filled with brine. This is done so that it may stay under the brine 
twenty-four hours before the butter is packed. The pail being 
ready, the butter is packed as soon as it has been finished at the 
second working, the day after it is churned. It is salted in the 
usual manner, one ounce to the pound of butter, of the very purest 
and finest ground salt. It is worked as dry as it can be. The pail 
being emptied of the brine, is dusted all over the inside with the 
salt, and the butter is put in only so much at a time as will make a 
layer of four inches. This is compactly pressed down by a maple 
presser, made like a common potato masher, so that all the moisture 
is pressed out and drained off. If in this moisture there is any 
cloud or shade of milk, the butter has not been made as well as it 
should be, and will not come out in perfect condition. Not a shade 
of milk is to be permitted in the butter for this use, but any moisture 
hat drains from it should be as clear as the dew on the morning 
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grass. Then the butter thus put in is lightly dusted with salt, and 
another layer is put in in the same manner, until the pail is filled to 
a’ quarter of an inch of the edge of the pail. 

If the butter is not sufficient for a full pail, it is packed as far 
as it can be and covered with salt, and the pail is put away_until the 
next churning, being kept covered with a clean towel. Then ‘the 
next churning is packed in the same manner until the pail is filled 
as mentioned, when the butter is covered with a piece of good, 
heavy shirting cloth, well washed in boiling water and steeped in 
brine, with the pail. It is cut half an inch larger than the outer 
edge of the pail. It is pressed down on the butter to exclude all air, 
a little salt being sprinkled under it, and is then covered with dry 
salt to the edge of the pail; this salt is well pressed down and is 
covered with a sheet of parchment paper, on which is printed-the 
name of the butter-maker and the dairy, and any handsome device 
that may be used as a trade-mark, This is in justice to the person 
who will take all this trouble to make a fine article of butter. The 
cover, treated as the pail has been, is then securely fastened down 
and the pail is stored in a cool, clean, sweet cellar where the air is 
dry. Butter so packed will be in the finest condition until May or 
June of the next year, and should bring the highest market rates. 








FEATHERS OR EGGS. 


H. 8. BABCOCK, 





The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for last February contains a 
striking illustration by Franklane 8. Sewell, with explanatory text 
entitled, ‘From Red Shanghai to Buff Cochin.” The illustration 
hardly needed any comment, for it is self-explanatory, and tells 
more graphically than words can the great change which the 
poultry fancier has wrought in the old Shanghai that could eat 
corn from the top.of a flour barrel. The modern Cochin, though 
probably no heavier than the Shanghai, has such an immense 
development of feather, the feathers are so long and soft, and the 
fluff so abundant, that the fowl looks much larger than it really is, 
It appears very massive, and indeed it is a large fowl. The lines 
of the modern Cochin are nearly all convex lines, giving a round- 
ness to the fowl that the Shanghai lacked, albeit the Shanghai was 
sufficiently attractive in appearance to create that strange psychical 
phenomenon that George P. Burnham so skillfully ridiculed in his 
book, ‘“The Hen Fever.’ 

While a great advance has been made from the fancier’s 
point of view, it is very doubtful that any advance has been made 
from the practical poulterer’s point of view. Not long ago I was 
talking with an enthusiastic fancier of Buff Cochins, a man who 
could go into ecstasies over a five-inch foot feather or a globular 
cushion, and I asked him how the hens were considered as layers, 
He replied that on the average they did not lay remarkably, but, 
said he, ‘‘I have had a Buff Cochin hen that laid seventy eggs in 
a year.” That settled it, I knew what his standard for good laying 
was—seventy eggs in ayear. And thenI bethought myself ofa 
record of laying of Shanghais of forty years ago, and this record 
is here reproduced. There were four pullets, Shanghai pullets: 
‘‘Hatched April 10th, 1851; began to lay, October 19, 1851; laid to 
April 10th, 1852, when they were just one year old, 709 eggs; laid 
from April 10th, 1852, to April 10th, 1853, 1059 eggs; laid in the two 
years from the date of their hatching a total of 1768 eggs, which 
weighed 3569 ounces.” That is the record, and noting only the 
complete year of laying from the time when the Shanghais were 
one year old until they were two years old, we find that these four 
pullets averaged 264% eggs each, a remarkable record, and one that 
no four modern Buff Cochins can approach. Nor is this all, for if 
the Shanghai was not a remarkable table fowl, yet it was a better 
fowl for the purpose than the Cochin, having a better development 
of meat upon the breast and a more meaty carcass throughout. 
The old Shanghais were really valuable practical fowls. 

The breeds which have departed the least from the old Shang- 
hai type—the Light Brahmas and the Langshans—are to-day the 
most practical fowls among the Asiatics. They lay more eggs and 
they have better table qualities than the modern full-feathered 
fowls. Even among the Cochins the fowls that have the least 
heavy feathering are, as a rule, the best layers. The Buff Cochin 
is really the most perfectly developed Cochin, as a fancier counts 
perfection, and it is the poorest layer among the Cochin varieties. 
These facts all tend toward one conclusion, that abundance of 
feathering is correlated with scarcity of eggs. The more feathers, 
the less eggs. Both can not be had. In America the Light Brahma 
is bred to comparatively close-feathered type, and it is regarded 
with favor among practical men as a practical fowl. In England, 
where the Light Brahma is bred to a full-feathered type, the fowl 
has ceased to be ranked among practical fowls. It is bred, exhib- 
ited, admired, and regarded as a fancy fowl. 
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It was a great exhibition! Farmers and ex- 
hibitors were well satisfied and the general 
public was delighted with the New York state 
agricultural society’s seven days’ fair at Syra- 
cuse last week and this. Now for the county 
fairs for which the Empire state is noted. 
And then for the winter’s campaign of farm- 
ers’ institutes. 


Some of our contemporaries are sure that 
wool-growing in this country will be killed as 
an industry, by the new tariff bill, while others 
are sanguine that the prices of wool will be 
higher by reason of that same law. Neither 
knows, and so we shall be obliged to wait and 
see—it will not be for long. Meanwhile the 
Ohio wool growers’ association is up in arms 
against free wool, only one man at its recent 
meeting favoring the new policy. 
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It is the duty of every farmer to closely 
watch the workings of the new tariff law. If 
any of its provisions are detrimental to his 
interests, note the fact and when election time 
comes round remember it. But movements 
for helping farmers originate and are best 
served by local and state officers. The mem- 
bers of the state legislatures are the ones you 
must look after most carefully this coming fall. 
See that the candidate you vote for has the 
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proper conception concerning agricultural in- 
terests. If this feature is properly worked up, 
the farming classes can have almost anything 
they demand in the way of legislation. Don’t 
make politics a business, but be politician 
enough to demand just government, and stand 
up for your rights. If state legislatures are 
made up of the right kind of men, congress 
will be composed of a similar company. All 
this work begins in the primaries or local cau- 
cuses, which is the place to begin the work of 
attending to your owu interests—a job that is 
too often neglected by many farmers. 


— 


As a teacher of cooking in its most modern 
and approved development, as an originator of 
cooking recipes and an authority upon the culi- 
nary art in its entire range, there is no person 
in the United States to compare with Mrs Mary 
J. Lincoln, author of the Boston cook book. 
This the most of our mothers and daugh- 
ters knew already, and they will real- 
ize what. they have in store when they 
know that Our Good Cook department is to be 
conducted by Mrs Lincoln. The distinctive 
qualities for which this expert authority is 
known are the thoroughly practical character 
of her recipes and methods, as well as_ their 
economy. Our readers will have at their com- 
mand a kitchen and dining room service which 
is unparalleled. 

—— 

The late congress instructed the postofiice 
department to expend $20,000 in experimental 
free delivery of mail in rural districts, appro- 
priating $20,000 for this purpose, but the de- 
partment neglects to comply, pleading “the 
pressure of more important questions.” The 
first assistant postmaster general gave out a 
while ago that rural free delivery had proved 
a failure, in which he was promptly contra- 
dicted by some thirty postmasters. People of 
the postmaster general’s own state complain 
because the rural service is not extended in 
this way. Now is the time for Mr Bissell to 
push this branch of the postal service. 


Extra precaution against fires must be taken 
at this time. Existing laws requiring fire 
guards and concerning the setting of fires 
should be strictly enforced and more stringent 
ones enacted. Local statutes in various places 
are quite effective, but interests involved are 
so great and fires when once started so dan- 
gerous that comprehensive state laws are 
needed. Railroads are in many instances re- 
sponsible for fires. Require them to provide 
their engines with the best spark arresters pos- 
sible. Make it a criminal offense to set fires 
in an open field without providing an adequate 
guard. Prosecute hunters who build and set 
fires in the woods. Vigorous action in these 
lines will do much. 


Go to the fair or fairs in your vicinity. Have 
a good time. Get acquainted with your neigh- 
bors and exchange ideas. The fine stock and 
poultry, the magnificent specimens of grains 
and fruits, the delicate fancy work and sub- 
stantial products of the kitchen will stimulate 
you to greater efforts, give you more compre- 
hensive views, make your home happier and 
life more attractive. Try to see in the exhibits 
not merely beautiful objects, but products 
which you yourself may equal if you will. 


The recent brutal murder of his wife by a 
Rhode Island farmer has furnished the city 
press a text for the most atrocious libels on the 
character of country people that it was ever 
our misfortune to read. One would infer from 
them that oun great cities were the home of 
virtue and that our country villages and farm- 

’s homes were hotbeds of vice. It is need- 
less to show the error of this position. For 
centuries, the yeomanry have furnished the 
blood, character and morality that have made 
great cities possible. Withwt this constant, 





pure and vigorous stream our modern cities 
would quickly deteriorate. Drawing from the 
country so much that is good, makes it all-the 
more remarkable that crime should be so Gom- 
paratively rare among country people. It is 
true that many rural districts contain a limited 
proportion of people of low instincts and of 
criminal tendency, but every thinking person 
knows that this class is limited and is in no 
sense representative of our agricultural popu- 
lation. To say that “the finer influences of 
civilization are confined to the cities is to 
exhibit an appalling ignorance of the intelli- 
gence that characterizes the great bulk of our 
rural population. This attack is not unusual. 
It is merely a manifestation of the supercilious- 
ness with which city people and the city press 
treat their “country cousins.” 
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As an illustration of how county fairs are de- 
moralized by the devotees of horse racing, we 
quote one county fair in Indiana which offers 
about $1000 in purses for horse races while the 
aggregate of its premiums for fruits, including 
apples, grapes, pears, peaches, plums and 
quinces, amounts tothe munificent sum of 
$4.25! 
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Enthusiastic Subscribers to the New York 
Homestead, formerly published at Syracuse and 
now absorbed by the WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST 
Middle or New York edition, are earnestin their 
praises of the combined journals into the form of 
a weekly magazine. C. L. Vincent of Broome Co 

states that the New York Homestead was a 
beautiful paper, but this combination with the 
WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST, giving both journals 
in one magazine for only a dollar a year, was all 
that was lacking to make it perfect. L. L. Soule 
of Schuyler Co writes that he was so well pleas- 
ed with the New York Homestead that the size 
and shape made but little difference, though the 
magazine form is certainly first-class. H. 8S. Se- 
bott of Green Co Qindorses the magazine form as 
handy for binding and ina few years will make a 
library of interesting reading. 

Ransom Dodge of Beekman, Dutchess Coo , 
writes that the farmers there are much pleased 
with the change. “They rejoice that the charact- 
eristies of the late New York Homestead are com. 
plete and supplemented by AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST features and are equally pleased at the 
reduction in price. Let every farmer have a 
chance to subscribe, and the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST WEEKLY will soon have the haif-million 
subscribers asked for in its first issue.” 

— ——————— 

A Grand Improvement.—The WEEKLY AGRI- 
CULTURIST received and new departure noted. It 
is certainly a grand change; give the farming 
class a paper devoted to their interest, with polit- 
ical, local and foreign news condensed, and it will 

certainly meet with success. I had thought of 
having the monthly stopped, but would not now 
have the WEEKLY AGRICULTURIST stopped for 
anything. I send you my subscription for this 
year and next, —(M. i. . Kempton, Easton, Md, 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 

Cash must accompany each order, aud advertisements 
coat have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Saturday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 





EKIN DUCKS.—From ele ven- 
Bronze Turkeys and White 
dollars pair, if ordered this week. 


pound Sele. oT hree dollars pair. 
lymouth Rock Chickens. Five 
F. E. DAW EY. Syrac use, N. Y. 





OR SALE—Chester White pigs from Registered Stock. Pedi- 
grees furnished. 8 weeks old. Price low. D. H. SAFFORD, 
Salem, N. Y 





a ae Firmout Rocks, White or Br. Beghorne 
Eggs $1 per 15; $2 per 35. R. V. MORGAN, Peruville, N. Y. 





State Strain. Eggs $1.25 


per 15; 
ERGER, Hilltown, Pa. 


We + dar ty Rocks, Ba 
. ROSEN 





y= Faced Black Creates onl Largest la P s of largest 
eggs. Circular free. CHACE, Toy, 


C.? HUFF, Delaware, N. J. Breeder of B. P. Rocks, White 
° Leghorns ‘and B. Minoreas. 15 eggs $1. 














The Sorghum rane Industry. — The United 


States Department of Agriculture has thoroughly 
demonstrated that pie sugar can be made from 
the Northern sugar cane or sorghum. In explana- 
tion of the decrease in sorghum-sugar production, 
the government chemist, Dr. H. W. Wiley, calls 
attention to the fact that during the last fifteen 
years the investment of money in sorghum-sugar 
factories has uniformly proved disastrous. A busi- 
ness marked by so many financial wrecks makes 
capital timid, in spite of the investigations of the 
Department, pointing out the proper climatic 
conditions for the growth of sorghum and the 
localities best adapted to the crop, and in spite 
of the development of the sorghum plant by 
careful until it has become a sugar- 
producing plant of high order. The Kansas fac- 
tory made nearly a million pounds last year, how- 
ever, and practical work in Spain has shown that 
the semi-arid regions, or districts suited to irriga- 
tion, are in the highest degree favorable to the 
production of sorghum sugar. It is believed that 
the product would be greatly increased, if the 
factories were careful to use only the selected 
seed from the best strains. The four conditions 
which are considered essential to the successful 
extension of the sorghum-sugar industry in 
America are: The locality selected for growing 
the cane must be well toward the South, and simi- 
lar in its climatie conditions to the eastern and 
middle southern tier of counties in Kansas. The 
seed used must be from selected and pedigreed 
strains. The factories for manufacturing the cane 
must be of the highest order of workmanship, 
and capable of rapid work without danger of 
delay. The fiscal attitude of the Government to- 
wards sugar must be favorable under the present 
advancement of processes. If these four favor- 
able conditions could be secured, Dr. Wiley be- 
lieves that there is no reason to doubt the rapid 
increase in the development of the sorghum 
sugar industry until it would become an impor- 
tant factor in supplying the sugar consumption of 
the United States. 


selection 


Storing Cabbages in the South.—George Cal- 
vert, Caldwell Co, Ky: There is probably no bet- 
ter way to preserve cabbages in a southern cli- 
mate for retailing during the fall and winter 
months than by the aid of cold storage. But 
we do not really see any objections to delivering 
the cabbages as wanted in carload lots from the 
north during the winter, and this we think would 
be more profitable than shipping south in the 
fall, and then preserve them by cold storage. In 
fact, this is the usual practice at the present time, 
and many tons of cabbages are sent south: by boat 
and rail during the winter months, and early in 
the summer we get return cargoes of the same but 
of a new crop, and this is good for trade all round 





A Legal Standard for Cheese.—As the cream 
fat is the most costly part of good cheese, there 
are constant efforts to abstract it from the milk, 
and then use such substitutes in the cheese as oleo 
oil, inferior butter, or vegetable oils. In order to 
protect honest makers against dishonest makers, 
and to so protect buyers and consumers that they 
may be certain in regard to the character and 
sources of the materials from which the cheese is 
made, and thus be better able to judge its quality 
and value, Dr. L. L. Van Slyke of the New York 
state experiment station proposes that cheese 
which contains one and one-fourth or more pounds 
of milk fat for one pound of casein shall be legally 
known as full-cream, full-milk, whole-milk or 
normal-milk cheese. He recommends from .his 
extended series of investigations that all cheese 
which less than one and one-fourth 
pounds of fat for one pound of casein should be 
legally known as skim-milk cheese,and that all 
factory cheese should be properly branded with 
one or the other of these names. He argues that the 
abstraction of the cream from the skim-milk cheese 
constitutes it an adulterated food, as it is thus 
made to hold more water, and its food valtie is 
much less than full-milk cheese. The motive which 
lies at the basis of the manufacture of skim-milk 
cheese is wrong, tending to demoralize dealers, and 
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to injure the growth and prosperity of the cheese 
industry. It is known. that skim-milk. cheese " 
much less digestible than the full-milk article a 

the same stage of ripeness, and, as the former is 
the more readily perishable article, much loss is 


often experienced by dealers. The proposed 
standard is simple and practical, being based 
upon well-established facts. Thé distinetion 


made between the two classes of cheese is sharp 
and does not permit the removal of fat from milk 
to an extent which wiil pay for the time, trouble 
and risk. It recognizes the well-proved principle 
that the quality and therefore the value of cheese 
is largely governed by the relation of the milk-fat 
and the casein it contains. 





Nitrogenous Crops for Stock.—The nitrogen or 
the air is the cheapest source of nitrogen for 
plants, and the leguminous plants which secure it 
are the cheapest source of nitrogenous protein for 
animals, according to E. W. Allen, of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture (F. B. 16), Hay from 
leguminous crops is about twice as rich in proteid 
materials as hay from grasses. In the former 
these nitrogenous materials are drawn very 
largely from the atmosphere in the soil, in the 
latter they are all drawn from the fertility of the 
soil. The production of nitrogenous food mate- 
rials on an average, especially protein, is very 
great with the many legumes which yield larger 
crops than most grasses. Ripe cowpeas and soja 
beans furnish an extremely rich concentrated 
food, which may be ground for feeding in place of 
expensive commercial feeds. The rich straw may 
be used for coarse fodder. Leguminous crops are 
best utilized when fed on the farm, and the ma 
nure carefully saved and applied to the soil. The 
greatest profit is thus secured, and nearly the 
same fertility is maintained, as with green 
manuring. The legumes, such as clover, peas and 
beans, are extremely valuable for soiling, in 
which the green crops are not pastured, but fed 
in the barn, thus enabling a larger number ‘of 
animals to be kept on a given area of land, and 
the manure to be more completely saved. More 
leguminous crops should be grown, as they furnish 
the cheapest food for stock and the cheapest 
manure for the soil. They do this because they 
obtain from the air the nitrogenous compounds 
neéded by both plants and animals, which com- 
pounds in the form of fertilizers and feeding 
stuffs cost from fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
pound. 





Animal Fats from Cotton-Seed Rations.—The 
importance of feeding cotton seed products to 
dairy cows and other farm stock has led to exten- 
sive experiments with cotton seed and cotton-seed 
meal at the Texas station by H. H. Harrington and 
D. Adriance (B. 29), who report that the melting 
point of butter was raised several degrees by a 
feed of these substances. The amount of volatile 
acids was greatly decreased, and the property of 
absorbing iodine was increased. Though the ef- 
fect became apparent on a one-fourth ration of 
meal or seed, it was not sufficient to affect mate- 
rially the quality of the butter. These facts are 








of great importance to the Southern farmer who 
makes butter to sell in a warm climate, where cot- 
ton-seed meal is offen ‘the most economical food 
to be obtained. The feeding of cotton seed, or 
meal, had as marked an influence upon mutton 
suet as upon butter, but beef tallow and lard were 
affected to a less degree. Since cotton-seed oil 
contains a large amount of olein, liquid at ordina- 
ry temperatures, it might be expected to lower 
the melting point of butter, suet, tallow or lard. 
But the effect of digestion on the different oils in 
the food seems to be the reverse of this in each 
case, and the melting point of the animal fat is 
raised. Oleomargarine or butterine made from 
the tallow of steers fed on cotton-seed meal and 
hulls, might give Beechi’s test with nitrate of sil- 
ver, thus confusing the usual chemical tests for 
pure butter. 

Artichokes for Hogs.—A. 8. Houston, Winston 
Co, Miss: The improved varieties of the native 
American tuberous artichokes are an excellent 
food for stock. They are particularly valuable 
for swine, because the animals can root them out 
for themselves, the necessary exercise being ben- 
eficial to their health and the quality of the 
pork. Such parts of hog pasture as are under 
trees or bushes may very profitably be planted 
with artichokes either in fall or spring. Such 
otherwise waste places might be planted and 
fenced in for a winter run for the stock pigs. Ar- 
tichokes spread with great rapidity and may be- 
come troublesome weeds as they are not easily 
eradicated. Asa general rule corn and clover 
will make cheaper pork of as good a quality 
For field culture artichokes are planted in drills 
wide enough apart for horse cultivation, much as 
common potatoes are and are thinned to about 
eight inches apart in the drill. The tubers may be 
cut up very small forseed purposes. The best im- 
proved sorts may be purchased of reliable seeds- 
men. They are not injured by frost when. in dry 
ground. 





Food Yield of Forage Corn.—As the maize 
crop approaches maturity, there is a very rapid 
increase in the yield of dry matter per acre, ac- 
cording to H. P. Armsby of the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion (R.’92) in whose experiments through four 
years the digestible food in the whole plant was 
doubled after the silking stage, and increased one- 
third after the kernels were glazing. All experi- 
ments agree in showing that in the latter part of 
the season when the growth of the maize crop has 
apparently ceased, there is a very large produc- 
tion of dry matter. This invisible growth is 
largely in the grain, and consists in the storage of 
starch) and fat, a portion of which is transferred 
from the stalk and blades to the ears. The results 
show a considerable increase in the important 
albuminoids or flesh formers during the ripening 
stage, so that the mature crop contained a larger 
proportion of such ingredients than the corre- 
sponding crop at the glazing stage. A larger pro- 
portion by weight of grain is contained in the 
fully ripe crop, which has about the proper pro- 

(To Page 66.) 
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(From Page 65. . 

portion of grain and coarse fodder for productive 
feeding, and hence would have a decided advan- 
tage for the farmer who depends upon his own 
farm for all the grain he feeds, though not for such 
feeders as buy most of their grain. These results 
were not from maize grown for grain alone, but 
from forage corn grown to replace hay, also from 
the standpoint of the stock feeder. Large-stalked 
varieties gave a greater yield of both dry matter 
and digestible food than did the small kinds when 
sut at the same stage of maturity. When cut on 
the same day, the smaller corn, being the more 
mature, gave a relatively greater yield of food, 
which in one case exceeded that of the large 
kinds. As about sixty-three per cent. of the total 
digestible matter in mature field corn is contained 
in the ears, and as it is entirely possible to growa 
crop of maize which shall have a large tonnage of 
fodder per acre and yet contain less actual food 
than another corn crop whose gross weight is 
much less, it is very important to allow the corn 
to become as mature as possible without injuring 
the palatability of the blades. 


Australian Competition.—California in partic- 
ular and the United States in general have a 
most formidable rival in Australia. We rest 
too securely in the safety of our imagined supe- 
riority, and while we do so our neighbors are 
reaching out for our markets by adopting our 
methods. Last summer Fred C. Smith was 
commissioned by the government of South Aus- 
tralia to visit California and study our methods 
of orchard work, in all its branches and for 
all varieties, including packing, drying, can- 
ning and marketing. His work was thoroughly 
done and as a result our best methods have been 
presented to Australian fruit growers. This sea- 
son another commissioner has been investigating 
American dairy methods, and now James M. Sin- 
clair of Boort, Victoria, is studying our cereals, 
fruits and dairy products, and is also investigat- 
ing our markets. All these gentlemen have ex- 
tended their inquiries to other sections of the 
world with which Australia is likely to become a 
competitor, with a view to ascertaining what they 
will have to do to capture our markets at home 
and abroad. 





When to Use Eggplant.—G.C. B., Grand Haven, 
Mich, wants to know how he can tell when egg- 
plant is ready for use. The varieties of eggplant 
used for culinary purposes, such as the American 
purple, long purple, round purple, etc, need not 
be ripe for the table. They can be used when 
large enough or say 4 to 5 inches in diameter. 
They may be boiled and stewed in sauces like 
the tomato, but the common American method is 
to serve as follows:. Cut the fruit into slices half 
an inch thick, press out as much juice as possible 
and parboil, after which, fry the slices in butter 
in which grated bread has been mixed. Season 
with pepper, salt and sweet herbs to suit, or if 
preferred the slices may be broiled as steaks or 
chops. In this way they are an excellent vege- 
table. 

The culture of eggplants at the north requires a 
hotbed for starting. Plant out only after very 
warm weather sets in. The large purple when 
fully grown will often weigh four or five pounds, 
measuring eight inches in depth and seven in 
diameter.—{E. 8. S. 

Fruit at Fairs.—S. C. B.: The reason why judges 
at fairs insist that pears and apples should have 
perfect stems, is because the stem is one of the 
means by which varieties are identified. Further, 
thefruit looks much better when thus carefully 
picked, and pears especially will sell at a higher 
price in market when they have perfect stems. 





Peach Tree Borers.—M. VY. Campbell, Dunklin 
Co, Mo: The saw-dust like borings found on the 
ground under your peach trees and the gummy 
exudations on the trunk and branches indicate 
that your orchard is affected by the peach borer, 
which may attack the roots as well. This moth 
deposits its eggs on the trunk near the ground, 
and the hatched borers enter the bark and live in 
the sap wood, usually boring downward to the 
roots, for nearly a year. The best remedy is to 
search for the borer, digging it out with a knife, 
but refuse soap may be painted on the trunk and 
larger branches, and the upper part of the root 
after the soil is dug away. These parts may be 
whitewashed, putting a tablespoonful of Paris 
green in every ten quarts of the whitewash, or 
covered with a mound of wood ashes. The moth 
may be prevented from laying her eggs on the 
trunk by,a smear, or by a fold of wire cloth, or tar- 
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red paper, or cloth tied on loosely. Coal tar will 
drive away the moth. This borer is the greatest 
enemy of the peach tree in the Southern States, it 
being. considered necessary in many neighbor- 
hoods to plant a fresh strip of peach orchard 
each spring in order to have continuous yearly 
crops of peaches. 


Stumps, Grasses, etc.—I. W. Egmen, Cass Co, 
Ind: Wedo not know of any cheaper way to get 
rid of green oak stumps than to blow them up and 
out with dynamite and then pile up and burn. 
To bore holes in them and soak well with petro- 
leum might answer to aid in burning them out, 
but we doubt if it would be much cheaper than 
blowing them out. To prevent the burning of the 
young grass plants on newly seeded land mulch 
lightly with eut straw, leaves, or strawy manure 
from your barnyard. You have evidently sown a 
much larger area of land to grass than you can 
give proper care. Land plaster might do some 
good but not much during long and severe 
drouths. Unless your land is already very rich 
we would consider stable manure ata dollar per 
ton very cheap. 


Gophers and Ground Squirrels.—J. 8. Newman, 
Douglas Co, Ill.: The true gopher is gray in color. 
and is about the size of a large brown rat. Its 
large front ‘teeth are used in burrowing, and 
stand out more prominently than in any other 
member of the extensive family of rodents or 
gnawers. It has large pouches on each side of 
the mouth in which dirt is carried out of the bur- 
row. Its tail is short and very similar to that ofa 
rat. In some regions a gray ground squirrel is 
called a gopher. In other sections the striped 
and spotted ground squirrel or prairie chipmunk 
bears the same name, while on the Great Plains 
of the west, asmall marmot closely allied to the 
true prairie dog, is termed a gopher. All of these 
squirrels and marmots are destructive of the 
farmer’s crops, especially of newly planted grain, 
They are best killed by soaking a wad of cotton, 
or alump of dry manure, with bisulphide of car- 
bon, which is dropped into the burrow and the 
hole immediately closed with soil. The fumes of 
the carbon bisulphide penetrate the burrow and 
kill the imprisoned pest, which is thus buried in 
its home. JA thorough use of this remedy will soon 
cause a diminution in the depredations of gophers 
and ground squirrels. 





The Melon Louse,—N. McCoun, Bates Co, Mo: 
The withered leaves of muskmelons you send are 
infested by afew millions or less of the melon 
aphis, an insect which of late years has becomé 
very abundant in the east as wellasin the west, 
and we have known of acres of muskmelons to be 
destroyed by it. To protect vines from its attacks 
dust each hill, when the seed is put into the 
ground, with tobacco, or throw a handful of the 
leaves or old stems on the hill as a kindof thin 
mulch. If any lice appear later apply more to- 
bacco or sprinkle with tobacco water. These 
pests may also be destroyed with insect powder 
or with kerosene emulsion, but we prefer the to- 
bacco because it is the cheapest, besides it is 
worth all it costs as a fertilizer for melons. Any 
kind of waste tobacco or tobacco dust from the 
cigar or smoking tobacco factory will answer the 
purpose. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Binders and reapers must be especially con- 
structed to handle the size and weight of straw 
from the growth of cereals in North Germany. 
Many of eur light American machines have ut- 
terly failed to do the work. The Whitman Agri- 
cultural Co., of St. Louis, whose implements have 
a European reputation, have been in receipt of 
inquiries as to whether their belt wer baling 

ress could be attached to the large English 
hreshers used on the continent and bale the 
straw as fast as it came from the machine. Mr. 
Whitman, president of the company, went to Ger- 
many to try this experiment and has fully 
demonstrated the ability of their press to do this 
work perfectly. 





Notwithstanding the recent depression in the 
general business of the country some of the man- 
ufacturers of agricultural implements are still 
alive, and have sufficient confidence in the future 
S——— of our land to continue to improve 
heir g s to meet the wants and advanced ideas 
of the farmers. Noticeable in this line is the new 
steel frame Buckeye grain drill. This drill as 
made for this season’s trade is certainly a marked 
improvement in the line of grain drills. It is 
a by P. P. Mast & Co., Springfield, 

io. 





The Gearhart knitting machine is one of the 
successes of the day, and every family that has 
been fortunate enough to secure one en 
delighted with it. It is strong, durable, simple 
and rapid, and the manufacturer, J. Gearhart, 
Clearfield, Pa., guarantees 





Agricultural Scientists in Convention. 





The fifteenth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Promotion of Agricultural Science held 
in the Parker Institute, Brooklyn, N Y, was 
one of the best attended and most interesting 
sessions in the history of the organization. 
President Saunders, director of the Canadian 
experimental farms, in his address, dwelled 
upon hybridizing grains. He believes he has 
produced a genuine hybrid between wheat and 
rye. The black currant has been crossed with 
the gooseberry and the white currant. A cross- 
ing of the red raspberry with the black cap 
gave a purple cap. 

Dr W. J. Beal of Michigan presented a paper 
upon the vitality of seeds. One third of the 
clover seed will germinate after ten years. 
Weed seeds of the mustard family, as of pepper 
grass and shepherd’s purse, are long-lived. The 
culture of canaigre—a kind of dock (Rumex)— 
was treated of by Director Gulley of Arizona. 
The large root yields large amounts of tannin. 
When the methods of extracting the tannin 
have been improved and the factories are estab- 
lished there is no reason why canaigre may 
not be a profitable crop. 

Lettuce as affected by soil properties was 
considered by B. T. Galloway. The Boston 
soil is the best, namely that which contains but 
little clay and about 15 % of silt. It hasa 
large capacity for holding water. Crimson 
clover was considered by Director Voorhees of 
New Jersey. This new crop is doing well, 
especially in light soils. It is well adapted to 
orchards and will sod itself. A relation be- 
tween prevailing blights of fruit trees and the 
crops and a long period of rains in May and 
June was pointed out by B.D. Halsted. Given 
a certain kind of weather and blights may be 
predicted. 

Prof L. R. Jones of the Vermont station 
showed results in checking the ravages of the 
potato flea beetle by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. The treatment was for the potato 
blight, but excellent results were obtained as 
an insecticide. The Bordeaux mixture seems 
to act as a stimulant to the plants receiving it. 
Dr V. A. Moore of the U § department of agri- 
culture read a paper showing that the alleged 
relation between the Burrell corn disease and 
the corn stalk disease of cattle was not estab- 
lished. The experiments all tended to prove 
the opposite; namely, that there was no rela- 
tion. 

A milk sampling tube was exhibited by Di- 
rector Scoville of Kentucky. It is a simple 
tube which closes at the bottom by sliding cap, 
when the tube and contents can be withdrawn 
from the vessel of milk. This was used largely 
at Chicago in the milk tests last year. After 
hundreds of tests the tube is found to be aceu- 
rate. It will not work with cream. Nurseries 
as factors in the distribution of insect pests 
was considered by J. B. Smith of the New Jer- 
sey station. Nurserymen strive in every way 
to obtain novelties of all sorts, and in introdue- 
ing foreign plants often bring in serious plant 
pests that spreading through the nursery stock 
are distributed far and wide. Plum and pear 
stock brought east from California have been 
the means of spreading a scale insect that is 
now common on the ordinary stock. It was 
advocated that the experiment stations should 
look after the nursery stock, and it was sug- 
gested that fungous enemies needed the same 
watchful care. 

Prof F. M. King of the Wisconsin station read 
a paper upon rate of percolation of water as 
determined by field experiments in sub-irriga- 
tion. The Russian thistle as now found in 
Nebraska was set forth by Dr Bessey. He did 
not think the general government needed to 
take apart in the eradication. Each state 
should take care of its own thistles. The pest 
was spreading rapidly and the farmers through 
bulletins and the agricultural press were aware 
of its habits. What with the sentiment grow- 
ing and the law that would be passed there was 
nothing great to fear concerning the Russian 
thistle. 

Prof Stone of the Indiana station showed 
that the black walnut oil was ef great value for 


making an exceptionally fine varnish. Sev- 
eral papers were read by title only and will 
appear in the proceedings of the society. Ten 


new members were elected. 
Sanne cceeeeeennn 

Young Women are seeking.admission to col- 
leges in greater numbers than the colleges can 
provide for, and it seems now as if early in the 
next century our colleges would graduate more 
women than men, as is already the case with the 
academies. One of the encouraging signs of the 
present day is the fact that parents are making 
more and more of an effort for the lasting wel- 
fare of their daughters by giving them a good ed- 
ucation, even at a temporary sacrifice to them- 

Ves. . 




















INCREASED RAINFALL. 
Drouth Conditions Less Severe. 


AS REPORTED BY THE WEATHER BUREAU OF THE 
U S$ DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING MONDAY NIGHT, SEPT 3, AT 8 P. M. 

Our Own Review. 

Beneficial rains have fallen in eastern half 
Kansas where the principal crops are grown, 
Missouri, greater part of Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, 
upper and lower Michigan and Wisconsin. Pas- 
tures are considerably revived, late vegetables 
freshened and more important still, ground has 
been put in much better shape for fall plowing. 
On 2 moist and generally suitable condition of 
soil in September and early October depends the 
area of next year’s winter wheat. 

Recent breaking of drouth in several states 
strongly indicates that meteorological reaction 
has set in and we predict rainfall in proper abun- 
dance during the early fall and that area of win- 
ter grains sown will be fully up to average if not 
above, notwithstanding extremely low price 
of wheat at this time. In many states 
where little rain has _ fallen the days 
have been cool and “nights prolific with 
dew and vegetation has about held its own. 
Cool Weather has measurably checked rapid rate 
at which corn was maturing, but considerable 
areas of ripe corn are being cut in Kansas and 
some in the Dakotas and Minnesota. In the lat- 
ter states frust occurred on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings, but no serious harm was done. 


The Weather Bureau Report. 

Precipitation—During the week ending Sept 3 
the rainfall was decidedly in excess over the 
greater portion of the western half of the cotton 
region; it was also largely in excess over the 
Florida peninsula, portions of Georgia and in 
eastern Kansas and southern Missouri. Slightly 
more than the usual amount of rain oc- 
curred on the immediate North Pacific coast 
and portions of Idaho and Montana. Over 
much the greater portion of the principal 
agricultural regions, the rainfall during the week 
has been less than usual. Only very slight show- 
ers fellin the central Mississippi valley and in 
the upper lake region and from the upper Ohio 
valley to the middle Atlantic and southern New 
England coast no measurable amount of rain fell. 
A large area, including portions of Iowa, Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas and much of the eastern Rocky 
mountain slope, was also without appreciable 
rainfall. 

Temperature—The week ending Sept 3 was 
slightly cooler than usual in New England, 
Florida, Louisiana and generally throughout the 
plateau region, but no marked deficiency in tem- 
perature occurred in these districts. In all other 
portions of the country the week has averaged 
warmer than usual, and over the region from the 
northern and middle Rocky mountain districts 
eastward to the lake region and Ohio val- 
Ivey, the daily excess in temperature amounted 


to more than _ three degrees per day, 
while in the upper Mississippi and Mis- 
souri valley it ranged from 6 to 12 degrees 


per day. On the Pacific coast the temperature 
excess changed from 2 to 4 degrees in northern 
California, Oregon and Washington, and from 1 
to 2 degrees in southern California. Aug 28 and 
29 were exceptionally warm days in northern 
California and southern Oregon; unusually high 
temperatures also occurred in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin Sept 1, and in the upper Michigan pe- 
ninsula Sept 2 and 3. 

General Remarks—In the western portion of 
the cotton region there has been too much rain 
for cotton, and the staple has sustained consider- 
abie injury from rust, shedding and boli worms. 
While wet weather has reduced the grade of cot- 


ton in Texas, the crop is reported as doing 
well and with favorable weather conditions 
a large crop will be gathered. South Car- 
olina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana report more or less damage from 


rotting, rust or shedding, but more favorable re- 
te are received from Arkansas and Tennessee. 

*icking is now general throughout the northern 
portion of the cotton region. Corn is maturing 
rapidly in North Dakota and Wisconsin and cut- 
ting has begun in Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota. 
The crop has improved in Tennessee and in por- 
tions of Illinois, and lowland corn is doing fairly 
wellin Ohio. In Michigan a large part of the 
crop is beyond help; in Indiana corn is maturing 
slowly. 

Drouth Conditions generally prevail through- 
out the northern districts east of the Rocky 
mountains, and owing to the baked condi- 
tion of the soil, but_little plowing for fall seed- 
ing has been done. Pasturage is generally poor, 
rendering it necessary to feed stock, and lack of 
water for stock exists in many sections. 

New England. 

New England—tittle sunshine, very little rain many 
wells and springs that never failed before are dry. Too 
dry for plowing or seeding. Crops maturing rapidly and 
being haryested. Potatoes variable, but on the whole fair 
crop, little scab reported. 


The Middle States. 
_, PENNSYLVANIA—Dronth unbroken 
damaging to all crops. Corn drying up; light yield of 
potatoes; buckwheat below average; pastures? ve 
short and stock being fed. Most of the tobacco is house 
in good condition. 
NEW York—Drouth unrelieved, excepting slightly in 


and effects very 
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central district; vegetation drying up, water scarce and 
much inconvenience occasioned; soil too hard to plow; 
stock being fed from winter store. 

NEW JERSKY—Another week without rain, intensify- 
ing drouthy conditions which have long prevailed. 
Streams and wells are drying up and farmers are carry- 
ing water for household purposes and for stock. Orchard 
fruits are forcing and dropping badly and many crops are 
beyond help. 


The Central West. 


MIssoURI—Good showers in some localities, but week 
page | clear and LY Corn cutting is becoming gen- 
eral, wit two-thirds of an average rop for the State. 
Fall plowing is progressing slowly; pastures dry, water 
scarce and many farmers feeding stock. 

MICHIGAN—Temperature and sunshine normal, rain- 
fall below; there has been no let-up in drouth during the 
past week and a larger percentage of the corn is now past 
redemption; late potatoes and pastures can yet be help- 
of; backwases and beans are being harvested, yield 

ght. 

INDIANA—No rain. Corn is maturing slowly, clover 
— continues with a good yield; plowing is retarded, 
ground too dry and hard; stock is being fed and water 
scarce. 

IowA—Extreme drouthy conditions mitigated by show- 
ers on Sunday and Monday. Corn near safety line from 
damage by frost; cutting for fodder is general in ail parts 
of state. 

ILLINOIS—Temperature above and sunshine normal, 
rainfall below and badly disturbed. Where rain fell the 

ee week, corn and pastures are much improved, 

lowing is being pushed in the central and southern but 
retarded in the northern section, but some seeding is al- 
ready done. 

KANSAS—Good rains from Barber to Doniphan coun- 
ties, with heavy rams from Barber to Sedgwick counties 
have greatly benefitted orchards and pastures. Elsewhere 
the stock of water is diminishing, orcnards and pastures 


failing. 
The Northwest, 


NEBRASKA—Very little change in crop conditions, pas- 
tures very short and little plowing done. Showers gen- 
eral the last few days of the week. 

WisconsIN—The driest week of the season. Late re- 
ports indicate general rains in northern portion Monday 

Sept 3), retarding forest fires and the smoke has cleared. 

Yorn is ripening fast; too dry for fall plowing; potato 
prospects improved slightly. 

MINNESOTA—Warm and dry. In east central section 
crops in many places have been destroyed by forest fires. 
Corn harvesting is begun, yield light; dry rot affecting 
potatoes in southeast section; threshing progressing; fall 
plowing retarded by drouth and rain is badly needed. 

SouTH DAKOTA—Excessive temperature with cool 
nights, no precipitation and high winds injurious to all 
late crops in eastern section. Ground too dry for plow- 
ing, threshing continues, yields showing lighter than 
expected. Everything suffering from want of rain. 


The Southern Atlantic States. 


MARYLAND—Rain insufficient everywhere; tomatoes 
improved and canneries worked to fullest capacity; corn 
good in some sections but poor in others; tobacco cutting 
and fodder saving progressing; buckwheat very promis- 
ing; grapes falling; apes poor. 

VIRGINIA—Generally little or no rai, except from 
Botetourt to Charlotte counties, on Friday evening; con- 
ditions generally favorable, except for tobacco and Cori, 
which were damaged by hail in portions of Bedford, Am- 
herst and Campbell counties Friday; bright tobacco be- 
ing cured, 

NORTH CAROLINA—Temperature above normal; pre- 
cipitation below normal, especially in central portion, 
where drouth is injuring turnips and delaying fall plow- 
ing: cloudy, hazy condition of sky unfavorable; much 
fodder pulled and cotton picking progressing in all dis- 
tricts. 

SoutTH CAROLINA—Week favorable for crops; cotton 
a heavy stalk, but lightly fruited and bolls near ground 
rotting, but less rust and shedding; picking general; 
peas, turnips, potatoes and gardens doing well. 

GEORGIA—Weather favorable for all crops except cot- 
ton, which is openmg rapidly, but is rotting in the boll; 
rust and shedding in many localities, especially in south- 
ern and eastern counties; picking and ginning progress- 
ing in southern counties; sugar cane much improved aud 
promises better yield than last year. 

FLORIDA—Temperature normal; rainfall double usual 
amount, deficient in western portion but generally exces- 
sive elsewhere; favorable week for crops; oranges prom- 
ise larger crop than earlier in the season. 

ALABAMA—Rains first of week; sunshine and warmth 
last few days; cotton opening slowly but picking becom- 
ing general; even with late damage it promises good 
average yield; corn curing well and fodder being har- 
vested rapidly; other crops good. 


The Southwest. 


MISSISSIPPI—Good crop week in extreme northern 
counties, but elsewhere cloudiness and rains have damag- 
ed cotton, corn, hay and fodder; cotton retting in boll 
and damaged by rust, shedding, and worms in central 
and south portions; fall gardens doing well. 

Lovis1ANA—Another unfavorable week for cotton. too 
much moisture; rust, shedding, rot spreading and pick- 
ing interfered with; cane continues healthy; wet weather 
interferes with rice harvesting; corn being gathered, good 
yield; small crops good. 

TEXAS—Wet weather has reduced the grade of cotton, 
and worms are reported from some localities, otherwise 
the crop is doing well and picking is general throughout 
the state, and with favorable weather a large yield will 
be gathered. 

ARKANSAS—Weather favorable during the week; cot 
ton growing nicely, well fruited, and opening rapidly; 
but#little complaint of rust or shedding; corn doing well 
and large crop of fodder saved; turnips, potatoes, and fall 
gardens doing well. 


In the Middle South. 
TeENNESSEE—High temperature and continuous sunshine 
have been favorable to growth of cotton and saving fod- 


{To Page 71.] 














The records show this Threshing -machine to be tha 
easiest running and the greatest saver of @ 


only about 1% miles travel per hour. For full 
@escription, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
threshers, Clover hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir. 
eular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car 
tiersand Drag-saw Machines, and y" i omen | show 
“Why Ensilage Pays,’’ rxnd for Ensilage Catas 
logue, Address, MINARD HABDES, Cobleskill, N, Y- 
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GOMBAUL'T’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


ASAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITME CURE. 


r The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or se- 
vere action. Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from 
Horses & Cattle. SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
OR FIRING. Jmpossivle lo produce scar or blemish. 

Every bottle sold Is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, 
$1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, 
charges paid, with full directions for its use. Send for 
descriptive circulars. Address, 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, Ohia, 


ST ial PES I 
HORSE OWNERS, TRY 












UNIFORMLY SUCCESSFUL. 


There was never a more popular and uniformly 
successful machine introduced to the 
public than the 


Sharples Russian Separator. 


The reason of its popularity 
is that its purchasers make 
money. They make it by 
saving oil, fuel and wear and 
*tear. They make it by clean 
and rapid skimming. They 
make it because the butter 
from the Russian is a very 
superior article. 

The Russian Babcock Test, 
like all Sharples machinery, 

nat SRO Or 2 is a good deal better than 
anything else of the kind on the market. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
Elgin, Il. - West Chester, Pa. 


A. G. Bradish & Son, 8 Medford St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED for the Sharples Dairy 
separators. 





Get Ready for Fairs 


Send to us for a description of the 


FAMOUS 
0. [. G. FA OGS. 


Two Weighed 2,806 Ibs. 
First applicant secures a ir on 
time and an agency. 1111 sold 
in first six months of 1894, 
THEL.B.SILVER CO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Can be applied by 
any one on steep or 
flat roofs. 
‘HEAP! 
DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF? 
Hf you are going to 
build or havo 
Jeaky shingle or tin 
roofs send for sam 
ple and circular. 
A. F. SWAN, 
38 Dey St., N. Ye 


STEELROGFING 


3c. PER SQUARE FOOT. 

With Nails and Dry Paint. We want good agents, 
THE JAY W. HOSFORD CO., 

No. 5 Davis Street, Greenfield, Mas 


“TREAD © 
HEEBNER'S onse-Poy 
With SPEED RECULATOR. 
For !, 2and3 Horses. 


a 





TRADE MARKY 












LITTLE Gl N hresh ne Machines ety 
ice, Flax, let an rase . Fall 

Waneanted. Hood son Ensilage Outters,feed Grinders,ca 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.8, As 


Ww ED 





N T To exchange or sell 180 acre farm, 
WA all crops, stock and tools; six 
hours south of New York; good _ buildings. Will ex- 
change for small country place or house and lot nearer 
New York. Write at once.e MRS. EMMA LOVE- 
JOY, Kingston, Maryland, Somerset Co. 
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COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


The Scanty Cranberry Crop. 


A better market for cranberries is among the 
probabilities. If ashort crop together with a 
normal consumption demand mean anything, 
they point to a ready outlet for the small quan- 
tity of this fruit in sight. Final returns from 
the growers, both east and west, indicate the 
smallest cranberry crop in 10 years, immedi- 
ately following what was probably the largest 
on record. The American cranberry growers’ 
association reports the ’94 crop, as nearly as can 
be estimated, at only 358,000 bu against fully 
800,000 bu a year ago. Returns pointed to a 
falling off in New England of 60 per cent com- 
pared with last year, in New Jersey of 41 per 
cent, while the Wisconsin crop was only 26 per 
cent that of 1893. Measured in bushels the dis- 
trict first named is credited with a crop of 170,- 
000 bu against 425,000 bu last year. he New 
Jersey yield is 162,000 bu compared with 275,- 
000 bu in ’93, while the west produced but 
26,000 bu against 100,000 bu a year ago. 

Reasons for the reduced yield are not difficult 
to locate, and may be summed up in the two 
words,frost and drouth. In large numbers of the 
bogsboth east and west late spring frosts did ser- 
ious damage,nor was the early summer weather 
at all favorable, protracted drouth affecting 
the plant to such an extent that it soon became 
apparent only a partial crop could be expected. 
New Jersey made a better showing than other 
sections of the country and will harvest a fair 
crop unless damaged by early frosts and 
insects. The latter made their presence felt in 
no uncertain manner nearly everywhere in the 
eranberry districts. A — (7 number of acres 
of improved cranberry land is reported, which 
have not yet begun to bear, but will within a 
year or two, thus argumenting poctguaeee 
yields unless hindered by unfavorable weather 
conditions. 

During the coming season, however, there 
should be a good outlet for all cranberries at 
better prices than those of last fall and early 
winter. Especially is this so if the foreign 
trade amounts to anything. The methodical 
and persistent [efforts last year to introduce 
American cranberries to the favorable atten- 
tion of English consumers were fairly success- 
ful. Measured by volume the sales on export 
account were not important, but it is to be 
hoped the start madejmay be followed by ad- 
ditional and larger shipments this year. 
Nearly 4500 crates were placed on the English 
markets, and best of all the people over there 
learned something of the merits of this whole- 
some fruit. 

With half an average supply of cranberries, 
as originally estimated by this magazine, it 
would seem that higher prices must scone on 
these do not always immediately succeed a 
short crop. When the cost to the consumer is 
materially increased the consumption is nat- 
urally diminished, and some time must elapse 
before an equilibrium is restored. This was so 
in the season succeeding the short crop and 
high prices of 1884, but may not follow now, as 
the population has increased greatly during 
the decade while the crop of berries is only 
half that of an average for the last four years. 
The following table shows approximately the 
crops in bushels during the years named, with 
opening, midwinter and closing prices: 

rket Prices. 
a Sctover. ae 


.25@1.50 2.0002.50 
8 Fr Tao 25 


Year. 




















L20al. 
4.5004.75 
3.00@3.75 








1877 400,000 
Free Marketing Weakens Hay Prices. 


The craze to market hay early in the season 
is unabated, and as pointed out in these col- 
umns a fortnight ago the direct effect is to 
weaken prices. At all the seaboard markets 
supplies are accumulating and at important in- 
terior cities the offerings, especially of grades 
just below common, are Rendesiasexe. At most 
of the markets the supplies are sufficient for 
two to four weeks’ consumption, and until 
farmers show less willingness to sacrifice their 
property there is no prospect of a better mar- 

et, or a relief from present demoralization. 
rt demand, the lower tariff 


The indifferent ex 
the pressure of Canadian 


on foreign hay an 





offerings of course have something to do with 
the present unsatisfactory market, yet condi- 
tions are intensified by the rush to sell at coun- 
try points. The following outside quotations 
for choice timothy at the points and dates 
named indicate the trend of values: 

Sept7 Aug 3 


New York, per ton, 
Boston, 


$16.00 818.00 
16.00 6.50 
16.00 8.00 
16.00 8.00 

8.50 


Jersey City, 
Minneapo 
Norfolk, 
tee 
tsburg, 
| + ad 
Chicago, 
Toledo, 
Om 
Baltimore, . 
Kansas City, . X 
Providence, 17.00 


ae 

The World’s Wheat Crop will be nearly 200,- 
000,000 bu greater than last year and the average 
for 10 years, if the estimate of the Hungarian min- 
ister of agriculture is worth anything. His an- 
nual crop estimate, which is always presented 
concurrent with the Vienna grain congress, has 
just been made public and places the wheat crop 
of the world at 2476 million bushels, against 2279 
millions for 1893 and 2280 millions, the official 
average for the past decade. The deficit requir- 
ing to be covered by importing countries is 365,- 
000,000 bu for 1894, against 379,000,000 bu in 1893. In 
other words, while the world’s crops are 200 mil- 
lions greater than last year, western Europe, 
which is about the only customer for our surplus 
must have nearly as much as usual from other 
countries. 


8.00 
14.00 





SPSHRSSHS 
Ssessesess 





An Uneven Peach Crop seems to be the rule 
this season, many sections reporting a poor yield, 
while others have more than an abundance. In 
Orange and Niagara counties, New York, an enor- 
mous yield is reported and prices broke last week 
to 35c per basket. This is the high of the season 
for preserving and the market is thus relieved of 
the large offerings, although at low prices. Chicago 
is getting 50,000 to 90,000 fifth-bushel baskets a day, 
chiefly from Michigan, in addition to the free 
arrivals from California. 


American Apples are reported by cable in good 
demand in the English markets. At Liverpool 
fruit of desirable varieties is salable at $2 0@3 25 
per bb]. Up to the present time shipments from 
the new crop are small. 


A Canadian-bred Steer was recently shipped 
to Glasgow and sold, which stood 17 hands high 
and measured 8 ft from the crown of the 
head to the tail. The animal was a cross-bred 
Shorthorn and weighed 2240 lbs. He is thought to 
have been the largest animal of his kind ever 
landed in Great Britain. 


Butter Stocks at 16 western points of distribu- 
tion, including Elgin, St Paul and Minneapolis, 
were last week reported at 19,400 tubs against 20,300 
one year ago. Boston stocks were 143,000 tubs 
against 104,000 last year. 


Bermuda’s Trade with the United States in 
farm produce is considerable but should be in- 
creased as far as our exports are concerned. 
During 1893 that island dependeney bought in 
this country produce with a total value of $400,- 
000. Of this amount cattle led off to the extent of 
$148,000, with flour next at $68,000, butter $63,000, 
cheese only $15,000 and poultry $18,000. Our im- 
ports exceed the sum first named by 25 per cent, 
and include onions to the value of $287,000, pota- 
toes $127,000, and lily bulbs $100,000. In all three 
of these Bermuda products, our southern states, 
especially North Carolina, are gradually taking 
the market. 


Chicago Wheat Receipts during August were 
the largest on record, aggregating 10,310,000 bu 
against 9,180,000 bu in August, 1892, which hitherto 
has enjoyed the distinction of being the banner 
month. Outof 16,432 cars inspected in barely 97 
were spring. 


The Movement of New Wheat since July 1, 
which is the beginning of the crop year, shows a 
big increase over that of a year ago. During 10 
weeks closing with Aug 25 the primary markets, 
including Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth, St Louis, 
Toledo, Detroit, Milwaukee and Kansas City, re- 
ceived a total of 35,944,000 bu, against 26,000,000 bu 
for the corresponding period in ’93. The move- 


ment prior to that was larger, the receipts for the 
period named in '92 being 50,600,000, and in ’90, 
47,700,000. It is not impossible that shipments of 
winter wheat from first hands will fall off sharply 
in the near future and this may serve as a steady- 
ing influence on the market. While the total 
movement is thus greatly in excess of last year, 
receipts of spring wheat at Minneapolis show a 
big falling off. For 12 months closing with Sept 1 
this great flour center received only 52,000,000 bu, 
against 65,000,000 during the same period a year 
earlier. 


Australian Fresh Meats are beginning to seek 
new outlets on the continent of Europe and in 
provinces of the United Kingdom. That far off 
island continent has made such rapid progress in 
the last few years in the export of meats in re- 
frigerators that English dealers begin to fear the 
home markets will be glutted. For this reason 
they insist that in order to avoid serious loss new 
markets must be found for their frozen meat in- 
dustry. There is more or less prejudice on the 
part of consumers against frozen meats, and this 
is another feature with which the trade is oblig- 
ed to contend, yet the exports from Australia 
have increased enormously during the last few 
years. Including beef, mutton and other meats 
not preserved by being salted, the United King- 
dom imported in 1893 a total of 67,800,000 lbs from 
the country named against 43,800,000 lbs in 1892 
and 22,400,000 Ibs in 1890. 


Shortened Milk Supplies are the rule in New 
York and Boston and the market is firm in tone. 
From almost the entire Connecticut valley come 
reports of serious drouth, and New York is so dry 
to its western borders that farm crops are suffer- 
ing in consequence. Should the milk supply fall 
off further, it is not improbable cheese and butter 
may again advance. 


Columbia River Salmon packing closed for the 
season with the month of August, and shows a 
shortage in the quantity of Chinook fish com- 
=e with the year before. Packing in British 

‘olumbia is expected to show a material decrease 
and the effect of this may be seen ata later date 
in the English market, which is naturally the 
best buyer of the product named. The available 
supply of Alaska salmon has been materially re- 
duced by recent sales, including 250,000 cases for 
export account. 


Old Mexico Stockgrowers rejoice in the reduc- 
ed duty on cattle. Under the old law the tariff 
was $10 per head on all cattle imported into the 
United States. Now itis 20 per cent ad valorem, 
or about $2.50@4 on the average long horn. Pas- 
turage in Texas is in such generally favorable 
condition that it is expected large numbers of 
cattle will be brought over the Rio Grande and 
fattened for our northern markets. If the move- 
ment amounts to much it will tend to lower the 
values of cheap cattle, but should not distress 
feeders who make beeves for the best class of 
trade. During the year ending with June the 
total imports of dutiable cattle were but 1280 at 
an average value of $10.43 per head, 


Raisin Growers and Packers in Fresno have 
agreed upon a minimum scale of prices for this 
season’s pack, as follows: Four crown, loose, 444¢ 
® ib, 3 crown 3%c, 2 crown 3c, seedless 3c, dry 
grapes 2!4c, sultanas 4c. For layers, clusters, faced 
and unfaced raisins the following prices per box of 
20 lbs have been adopted: Three crown layers 
$1.35, 4 crown fancy clusters 1.60, 5 crown Dehesa 
clusters 2,6crown Imperial clusters 3, 4 crown 
unfaced 1.15, 4 crown faced 1.25. 


Argentine Wheat Exports continue to attract 
muchattention in the markets of the world and 
make a big showing. During the last four months 
the shipments of wheat to Europe are placed at 
26,000,000 bu, while the corn movement, though 
small, approximates 500,000 bu,both competing di- 
rectly with the surplus which the United States 
has to market. Flocks are reported in good con- 
dition, and the next wool clip promises to be large 
and productive in quantity. 


The California Raisin Trust, so called, finds it 
impossible to control the market as it hadi hoped. 
The report that the Fresno banks and those in 
adjoining towns will refuse to advance money to 
raisin packers who ignore the combination has 
caused no end of comment. New York advices 
indicate that capitalists in that city are ready to 
advance 75 per cent of the market value of the 
fruit to the extent of several hundred carloads. 
Any combination will also be obliged to face in- 
creasing imports, should the prices be advanced 
to such figures that the consumption is checked. 
The foreign crop is pe ge eavy one, with 
packers inclined to freely. Eastern jobbers 











have already made some large contracts for 
Valencias, and it naturally follows that they will 
actively push these imported goods. Trade war- 
fare is never beneficial in the long run, because it 
is unnatural, and excessively high prices with 
restricted demand from consumers is as bad, in a 
way, as a period of depressed values. Imports of 
raisins during the year ending June 30 were 13,- 
750,000 Ibs or just half those of the previous year. 





The Wool Trade Is Waiting for the big auction 
sale of Australian wools at London,next Tuesday, 
Sept 18, which is looked upon as likely to for 
some time establish market prices under free 
trade. The imports in July were light, less for- 
eign wool has been re-exported than usual,and the 
quantity of wool in bond July 31 was larger than 
a year ago, as thus appears: 


Imports of --Month of July~ 7 mos to July 31~ 
raw wool 1894 1893 1894 1893 | 
Class one, Ibs, 1,513,425 773,137 9,909,430 29,262,033 
Class two, 96,234 126,421 725,614 3,091,348 
Class three, 5,510,301 4,270,422 26,272,660 59,204,186 
Total, lbs, 7,119,960 5,170,040 36,907,704 91,557,567 
Re-ex ported, 31,647 434,033 1,540,558 2,743,804 
In bond July 31 --Quantity~, --Value-~, 
Class one, 21,642,878 21,377,748 3,564,845 3,617,144 
Class two, 847,132 694,191 196,245 163,793 
Class three, 41,359,311 34,513,423 3,758,582 3,253,984 
E Total, Ibs, 63,799,321 56,585,362  7,519,67 7,034,921 


THE COURSE OF WOOL PRICES RECENTLY. 


1—Washed clothing, Ohio fleece, X and XX; pesos per 
pound at New York city, first week in each month. 
2—Washed clothing, Ohio medium, % to 34 blood; price 
at New York. 
3—Unwashed Kentucky and Indiana, % to ¥% blood; at 
New York. 
4—Montana fine medium, on the basis of scoured wools; 
at New York. 
» 6—Wyoming and Utah fine medium, scoured basis; at 
New York. 
G—Average import value of the wool (Class 3) most 
largely imported into the United States. 
¥—Price in the London market at first of each month of 
Southdown wool produced in England. 
8—London price of New South Wales greasy or un- 
washed wools. 
[Quotations in cents per pound.) 
1 5 
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Nov, 3 2 19 #3 33 «+(103 «2 15 
Oct, 3 #2 © 3 33 102 2 15 
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The Nova Scotia Apple Crop promises to be as 
short as that in many sections of the United 
States, and latest reliable reports are in line with 
recent estimates in these columns. Baldwins are 
plentiful, but all other varieties deficient, the 
total yield being placed at about 75 per cent of 
a full crop. 





Money in Circulation the firstof this month 
was $1,646,671,481, or nearly $34,000,000 less than a 
year ago. Taking the government estimate of 
population, placed at 68,642,000, the per capita cir- 
culation is a shade less than $24. In the pockets 
of our people are 51,512,000 standard silver dollars, 
and stor away in the treasury vaults are 369,- 
000,000 because the people would rather have the 
paper certificates than the heavy coin. 





Shipping Grain Direct from country stations to 
the big distributive markets such as Chicago, 
Toledo and Duluth is more common than former- 
ly. Even now the question is imperfectly under 
stood and at both ends of the line there are fre- 
quent evidences of confusion. The matter of 
weights often causes a dispute and on this point 
Minnesota probably has the most simple and ef- 
fective law. There it is imperative onthe part of 
all shippers to place a card on the inside of the 
ear door, giving the bushels loaded, the date of 
shipment and actual weight of grain. If this is 
neglected the state weigh master at the terminal 
pointis directed to determine the weight. If the 
card is attached, any ee oy ym ng together with 
the cause are at once noted by him. Werethis ora 
similar plan to be gencrally adopted it would do 
much toward lessening dishonest or careless 
handling. 





American Cattle Exporters are to be subjected 
to another annoying restriction in the shipment 
of live animals to Antwerp. The Belgian govern- 
ment has just issued an order to the effect that all 
American cattle landing at herports must un- 
dergo quarantine of 45 days. The only exception 
to this new rule relates to cattle en route before 
Aug 29,and this amy on the condition that 
they be killed at the public slaughter house on the 
arrival of the vessel. This is a more irksome re- 
striction than that imposed by the English gov- 
ernment, which permits the landing of cattle pro- 
vided they are slaughtered at the dock within 10 
days after landing. It is unfortunate that the 
Belgian government should see {fit to discourage 
American shipments, as the business had no little 
promise. Though small up tothe present time, 
the export trade with the continent of Europe 
has been making fair growth, and consumers 
were favorably disposed toward American cattle. 
During the last fiscal year closing June 30 our ex- 
ports to the continent of Europe outside of Ger- 
many and France,and this means chiefly Bel- 
gium, numbered 1865 compared with 1440 a year 
earlier. Of the number first named 730, or nearly 
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> half, were shipped duringJune. The reason given 
for this latest restriction is the sickness of some 
cattle recently landed from the United States. 


They were part of a shipment sent from Ken- 
pe ae but there was nothing to indicate that any 
of them had been subjected to infection. The 
year’s exports to all countries were 359,011, of 
which 345,734 were to Great Britain. The exports 
during the year ending June 30, ’93, were 287,094. 





A New Cotton Gin for treating Russian cotton 
has just been perfected by a Tennessee inventor, 
and Russian representatives watching the devel- 
opment say the new machine does the work per- 
fectly. Numerous orders are expected from Rus- 
sia. Heretofore the ginning of cotton in that 
country has been done by hand, as the ordinary 
gin could not satisfactorily separate the boll from 
the cotton. 





Despite Immense Crops the demand for fresh 
and dried California fruit continues excellent 
and firmness has prevailed in many lines. In So- 
noma county 500 tons peaches were contracted at 
$17.50@20 per ton, an advance over former prices, 
and even at these figures many farmers prefer to 
dry their own fruit. Dried fruits have shown 
relative strength, and6,7and8 cents have been 
offered for peaches. Recent offers of $18 per ton 
for fresh prunes have been advanced to $20 and 
more. The prune crop promises to be short while 
allothers are abundant. 





Fruit Shipments during the first seven months 
of this year via Southern Pacific railway indicat- 
ing the east bound movement of the California 
product over one road, are returned as follows: 


Green fruit, Dried Can’d v’ge- 
deciduous fruit Raisins Nuts t’bl’s,fruit 

Months, Tons Tons To Tons ‘ons 
Jan, 587 1746 2169 24 1158 
Feb, 384 1849 219: 22 1534 
March, 84 2406 124 10 2598 
April, 13 2669 2030 a 3762 
May, 958 774 786 9 1528 
June, 9610 169 444 3 1223 
July, 14,250 9ll 225 1 1609 
Total, 25,886 10,524 9101 73 13,412 





The Barley Trade Surprised—Littie less than 
consternation prevailed in the barley market a 
few days ago when it was reported that Odessa 
grain merchants were offering barley at such fa- 


vorable terms that imports from Russia were al- 
most certain. Up to the present time this is con- 
fined to feed barley, nor is there more than a pos- 
sibility the business will amount to much, yet the 
immediate effect was to depress the market for 
American grown and induce some weak holders 
to sell. The transactions named which could not 
be confirmed, consisted of some feed barley at a 
price around 47¢c in New York, duty paid. The 
old import tariff was 30c pee buon foreign barley 
and the new is an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent 
which amounts to a considerable reduction. Can- 
ada has always been an exporter to this country 
and supplied practically all the 791,000 bu entered 
during the year closing June 30, 18%, which had 
an average value of 45.3c per bu. But Russia as 
an exporter to the United States is a noveiiy. 
The Russian barley crop exclusive of Poland is 
135 to 175 million bushels annually, compared 
with a yield in this country of 50 to 75 millions. 
Russia has a liberal quantity for export, too, but 
it finds its way almost altogether to western 
Europe. The Russian barley exports during 1892, 
the latest official data available, were 23,700,000 
bu, and during each of the preceding five years 
they amounted to rather more than that. The 
United States exports of barley, largely from the 
Pacific coast, were 5,219,000 bu during the last fis- 
eal year and 3,036,000 bu the year closing June 
30, ” 


, 93. 





’ Wheat Receipts at five primary winter wheat 
points during the first two months of the crop 
year closing Sept 1 were 18,983,000, bu, against 14,- 
757,000 a year ago. Receipts at four so-called 
spring wheat points were respectively 23,341,000 bu 
and 14,525,000 bu, indicating very free marketing 
on the part of farmers. The most remarkable 
movement was at Chicago which received during 
the two months 12,647,000 bu winter and spring 
wheat against only 3,645,000 bu a year ago. Prices 
at,the point just named|were relatively higher 
than elsewhere, hence much wheat was drawn 
there which really belonged to other markets. 
During the last five years the average receipts 
at all primary points for the two months were 
40,600,000 bu, and for the five years ’85-89 inclusive 
they averaged 25,600,000 bu. 





Wool Sales Have Dropped Off sharply within 
the last fortnight compared with the boom period 
prior to the time the new tariff became a settled 
fact. The total sales in Boston last week were 
only 2,246,000 lbs against 5,399,500 lbs the week be- 
fore. The total sales since Jan 1, however, 
continue far in the lead of the same period a year 
ago, and are respectively 114,287,000 and 90,861,000 
lbs. Buyers and sellers are so far apart §that 
the market is dull and uncertain. Domestic wool 
is, of course, neglected, operators of all classes 

referring to see what effect the importation of 

oreign fleeces will have on the markets for the 
raw staple and finished fabrics. There is a mod- 
erate inquiry tor foreigu.wool, but as a rule 
bids are too low to permit business and, until the 
London sales, beginning Sept 18, dare estab- 
lished, no particular change in prices may be ex- 
pected. Unusually large numbers of buyers are 
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en route to London, and it goes without saying 
that they will thoroughly canvass the situation 
surrounding foreign wool before they return. 
Prices rule steady because holders will not grant 
any concessions. Recent sales of Ohio and 
above are reported at 20 and 2ic, about the 
same as aj week ago and lc lower a@ fort- 
night ago. 





A Boar Sold for $1000.—A Poland-China year- 
ling boar weighing 700 lbs was sold by MrSwallow 
at the Iowa state fair last week for $1000. Toseh 


who believe raising blooded hogs is unprofitable . 
will find food for thought in this. Several other 
sales at $300 and $500 per hog were also concluded 
during the same fair. 





Are Milk Producing Farmers satisfied with 
the minimum price of 1% to 1% per qt for 
milk? That is what has been paid for milk by 
creameries in this section this year. This low 
price will no more than pay the running expenses 
of thefarm, leaving producers without a dollar 
tor the use of the farm. In this severe drouth we 
are having a short supply and when the retail 
price is 6 to Te it is folly to sell at a minimum 
price of 14 to 1%c. Manufacturers combine to 
make their business suecessful, fixing their own 
prices on their own products. Why should not 
we?—({John Minor, Litchfield Co, Ct. 





Kansas City Live Stock receipts during the first 
eight months included 1,014,851 cattle, against 925,- 
297 last year, an increase of 89,554 head. Hog 
receipts were 1,728,639 against 1,380,061 a year ago. 
pony 4 receipts were respectively 343,841 and 

022. 


rr 


Farming With Plant Foods.—Manures or fer 
tilizers should be substances which, when applied 
to the soil, will increase productivity by virtue of 
the plant food which they either contain, or dis- 
solve from the soil particles. The value of this 
plant food has a double meaning, according to 
P. Schweitzer of the Missouri station (B. 19, B. 20), as 
it both feeds the growing crops and restores solu- 
ble fertility formerly taken from the field. All 
crops demand soluble plant food in proper 
amounts. The plant foods most deficient in used 
soils, are potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen. 
All plants respond readily to applications of pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, and all but the legumin- 
ous plants to fertilizing with nitrogen. These 
leguminous plants are able to gather and appro- 
priate nitrogen in abundance from the air enclosed 
in the soil through the microbes in their root 
tubercles. Large crops on poor softls mean the 
buying of potash and soluble phosphoric acid fer- 
tilizers, and unless a proper rotation is adopted 
that of nitrate or other nitrogenous manures, 
Potash salts may be applied either in the fall or in 
spring, but soluble phosphoric acids and nitrates 
should be applied only during spring months, 
For deep rooting plants, deeply plow under the 
potash and phosphoric acid, and also top-dress the 
fields. Indirect fertilizers, such as lime, salt, or 
jand plaster, often give beneficial results. To 
make farming a profitable and satisfactory occu- 
pation, a vital measure is a continuous and well 
planned rotation of crops. 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Mrs Dale’s wonderful remedy is now offered the 


general public for the first time. See adv page 85. 





A Salary, with expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, es 
cially where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, read 
advertisement on page 85, headed “A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





The season for cutting corn fodder being close 
at hand, it may be well for farmers to get a set of 
low metal wheels with wide tires. They can 
had any size wanted from 20 to 56 inches in diam- 
eter, with tires from 1 to 8inches wide. By hay- 
ing low wheels enables you to bring the wagon 
box down low, saving one man in loading fodder 
ete. Itis also very convenient for loading an 
unloading manure, grain, hogs, etc., and will save 
in labor alone their cost in a very short time. 
Wide tires save your horses and prevent cutting 
up your fields. For further information, write 
the Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincey, lil., who 
will mail catalogue free upon application, 





Geo. H. Stahl of Quincy, T/l., has found it nec- 
essary, owing to the rapid growth of his business, 
to seek new and larger — where his capac- 
ity will be equal to the increasing demand. The 
new plant will be five stories high, giving a floor 
space of 35,000 square feet. It will be ee 
equipped with the latest appliances, opera’ by 
electricity, and capable of producing, if necessary, 
a hundred incubators a day. Those who are now 
engaged in poultry raising, and those who are 
studying its possibilities as a source of profit, will 
do well to send six cents to Mr Stahl for his cata- 
logue. It contains much valuable information 
about incubators, brooders, and poultry r 
in general. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 


A Successful Show of which Horticulture and 
Dairying Constituted the Features. 

The New York state fair lasting from Sept 6 to 
13 was a notable success so far as exhibits were 
concerned, but the decrease in average attend- 
anee was marked. On Thursday and Friday the 
attendance was fair and on Saturday, which was 
governor’s day, a large crowd was present, al- 
though many were no doubt kept away by the 
shower in the morning. 

The New York experiment station at Geneva 
mide an exhibition that was interesting and of 
especial value as indicating the line of work there 
exrried on. It comprised 156 varieties of vegeta- 
bles, 66 of grapes, 153 of apples, 40 of pears and 50 
of plums. The station was also well represented in 
the dairy department, the cheese exhibited being 
greatly admired. 


Fruit and Vegetables Unsurpassed. 


The exhibit of fruit was marvelous, exceeding 
any ever made at a state fair in this or any other 
stite. In round numbers there were shown 400 
pistes of grapes, 1300 of pears, 5500 of apples, 900 
of plums and 250 of peaches. The earliness of the 
scoason no doubt materially reduced the size of the 
grape exhibit, many of the largest growers in 
central and western New York not showing, as 
their grapes were not sufficiently ripe. The show 
of plums was the largest and finest ever made in 
this country. Plum culture seems to have taken 
a marked revival through the addition of many 
new varieties and the adoption of successful 
methods. Black Diamond, Arch Duke, Monarch, 
Prince of Wales and Field were shown by S. D. 
Willard of Geneva. All of these are compara- 
tively new. Ellwanger & Barry had about 125 
varieties of ars and a large exhibit of grapes 
and plums. The prize for the best show of fruit 
made by a erent | was won by the western New 
York horticultural society, with the central of 
Syracuse a good second. E. Smith {& Sons of 
Geneva made a large exhibit of plums. A new 
seedling peach produced by W. G. Richards of 
Syracuse was very handsome. D. 8. Marvin 
showed a new white currant as large as the grape 
and a week later. A bush of the Columbian rasp- 
berry growing in a pot was admired. It showed 
the vigorous growth and handsome foliage so 
characteristic of this desirable new variety. 

The vegetable department was Sanger than at 
any previous show, and occupied treble the space 
assigned it at the opening of the fair. Every con- 
ceivable kind and type of vegetable was shown. 
Celery was fine. Potatoes not up to the standard 
owing to the drouth, now happily ended. The 
various types of salad vegetables were repre- 
sented such as lettuce, endive, chicory, dande- 
lion, etc, while melons, squashes, etc, with Kohl 
Rabi and all of that family were abundant. 


The New Dairy Building. 


The new dairy building afforded ample room 
for the exhibits of butter and cheese and attract- 
ed an unusual number of interested spectators. 
In the operating room practical operations of the 
dairy were shown by Mr Smith, who had charge 
of the department. Churns, Separators, butter 
workers, etc, were seen in operation and lectures 
a methods employed were given at inter- 
vals. 

In the department allotted to dairy cattle an 
unusually fine exhibit was made. The herd 
prizes were awarded as follows: Brown Swiss, 
won by McLawry Bros of Portlandville; Devons, 
J. Hilton & Sons, New Scotland; Guernseys, G. H. 
Davison of Millbrook. Horses, swine, sheep and 
poultry were fully up to the standard. 








Carmel—The Putnam county agricultural asso- 
ciation’s fair showed the effects of drouth and 
small premiums. But few entries were made of 
fruit, vegetables, field crops or cattle. The main 
building was very largely filled with exhibits by 
the ladies. The King’s daughters’ booth was es- 
poseaty attractive. The display cases of the 
acdies’ industrial classes were well filled. The 
many cases of canned fruit, jellies, pies, cakes, 
etc. showed clearly that the fair would not have 
been the success that it was had not the farmers’ 
wives and daughters contributed. The art exhib- 
ite were the best ever shown and special mention 
is made of Mrs Emma Gies’ exhibit of oil paint- 
ings and Miss Mary Bloomer’s crayon work. The 
—— show was fully up to the average and the 

oriculture department was far ahead of all for- 
mer shows. he display of farm machinery, 
waxons and carriages was large. The cattle show 
was fully up to expectations when one takes into 
ce nsideration the long droutn and poor condition 
ot stock. There was the usual number of photo 
galleries and side shows on the grounds, but 


gambling was not allowed and no intoxicants 
were sold. The association is deserving of much 
praise for excluding this nuisance, and were re- 


warded with an attendance of 9000 during the 
four days. The chief feature was the trotting, 
some good races occurring each day. There was a 
large exhibit of mares and colts, including stal- 
lions, percherons and hackneys. 





Among the sales of leaf tobacco at New York the past 
week were 275 cs ’92 Zimmer’s Spanish at l3c, 350 es ’92 
Wis at_ 8c, 375 cs 92 Onondaga at 11@l4c, 50 es *92 Bi 
Fiats (N Y) seconds at 5c, 50 cs ’92 Zimmer’s Spanish ai 
124s¢, 75 es “921Big Flats at 15@l6c, 200 cs Wis ’92 at 12c, 400 es 
at 11@12c, 100 es "92 Little Dutch, without fillens at 12c, 125 
cs "92 Pa broad leaf, running, at 10gc, 100 cs "93 Ut broad 
leaf, fillers and top leaf out, at 23c. 


Receipts of tobacco last week at New York were, 2257 
hhds,1 pkgs, 532 cs, exports 205,532 ths manufactured, 
321 bales, 1495 hhds, 452 cs, 165 «s cigars, 124 es cigarettes. 


Imports from Cuba 2182 bales leaf and 545 cs cigars. Sam: 
tra, 44h bales leaf. “ —— 














HARVEST FESTIVALS—TOBACOCO 


TOBACCO. 


Foreign Competition Under the New Tariff. 


Imports of wrappers jumped to big figures during July 
but the $1.50 tariff will oblige considerable inferior 
wrappers to be re-exported. Indeed, this movement has 
already begun, re-exports of foreign wrappers in July 
having been 89,128 tbs and for seven months to July 31 just 
554,000 Ibs, or twice as much in both periodsas last year. 
Exports of heavy leaf continue to increase, havin, en 
3534 million lbs in July inst 29 millions last July, and 
for the seven months 140 millions against 112 million lbs. 
With the short domestic crop of heavy leaf and this in- 
ey demand, i for the 94 crop of cut and plug 
should improve. he main obstacle to better prices for 
"93 and ’94 domestic cigar leaf is the large quantity of 
foreign weegpese in bond on July 31, just fore the new 
tariff went into effect. This quantity was 7,615,103 lbs of 
wrappers, against 5,930,276 lbs on July 31, 93, mostly 
<= ee leaf. The imports of foreign leaf make this ex- 
yt: 





Pounds of tobacco Month of July. 7 mos to July 31. 
imported, 1894. 1893. 1894. 1893, 
Sige wrappers, 1,454,837 558,165 3,961,059 2,259,675 
er leaf, lbs 1,447,596 817,079 10,726,607 13,274,750 

CONNECTICUT. 


KENT—Tobacco is nearly harvested and estimated as 
¢ to 4 less than in years past. Because of the drouth 
t is $00 or 400 Ibs lighter ® acre, and growers are afraid 
it will “hay” in curing rather than dry as in ordinary 
seasons with reasonable rains. When about a foot high, 
considerable hail fell, so pensing the plants some grow 
ers plowed the plants under and sowed the field to tur- 
nips. The hail covered but a small part of the town. 
Because of the dryness and warm weather, growers 
think the leaf will be of poor oy. The '93 crop was 
assorted mostly by growers and there are 1200 cs of the 
"93 crop in warehouses and about 400 to 500 cs of ’92. L. 

ton also has 70 cs of 91. It looks like dull times in 
the tobacco business. 

SUFFIELD—But little was standing in the fields Sept 8 
A South street grower speared and housed 22,000 plants 
Sept7. Itis the wonder of every one how so fine a crop 
has developed during such an exceptionally dry season. 
Hail did not destroy some of the best fields in Poquonock, 
Rainbow, Suffield, Broad. Brook and a few other near- 
by towns, as Stated in the Sept! HOMESTEAD. While 
itis undoubtedly true, that hail did very much damage 
in Rainbow, Poquonock and other places south of us, it is 
not true that a single field of tobacco in Suffield was “de- 
stroyed,” nor, as far as I can learn, has there been found 
a single leaf of tobacco punctured by hail in Suffield this 
year. Tobacco seems to be curing down in fine shape 
and it is believed that an excellent quantity of the weed 
wil! greet the buyers’ eyes| when they begin riding.g§The 
aly sale of old goods reported of late is 21 es of’ 92to 
Keirn & Boasberg of Buffalo, raised by John Callen, 
sold at 24c through. 

NEW YORK. 

BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—H. B. Williams refused 
19e for 9 cs 92 leaf. Choice Vrappert leaf is scarce and is 
not being sold to get rid of it, but because buyers need 
it. M. Fringent of New York is riding with Henry Porter. 

Market in the Onondaga section is active for all grades. 
Prices are higher. Buyers are numerous. Good '92 leaf 
is searce ; 93 has been freely, purchased. Feigeaes low 
grades of ’93 arelow. Willia cs "92 at 





m Gumauer sold 7 
I3c. Many other sales are being made at 8 to 134 for 
sunntes ———. The ’94 crop will be good. We are having 
splendid rains. 

HORSEHEADS (Chemung)—The following sales were 
made during August and early September: Edward 
Ehappee 13 es 92 at 1544 to W. H. Lovell of Elmira, Henry 
Marshall, 12 es 93 at 6c, Gardner & Goodyear, 14 cs '93 at 
4c, Edward Rhinehart, 21 cs ‘93 at 6 and 2c, Harry Smith 
Zi cs 8 at pt,’Star & Vaughn, 14 cs 93 at 4 and 2c, Lev 
Brown, 13 ¢s "98 at 4c, David Titus, 10 cs "93 at 4c, Edward 
Boch & Son_of New York Frank Breese’s '93 crop of 
10 cs at 8c, J. Brand & Co, Elmira, the ’93 crop of Simeon 
Saunders of 12 cs, at 44¢c. Buffalo manufacturer is rid- 
ing, looking for the ’92 crop, The '94 crop is about har- 
vested and is of short growth but fair. 

CAINVILLE (Onondaga)—Tobin & Dudley of Meridian 
have bought S. Williams’ ’92 crop at 13,/1l and 2c and 7 ¢s at 
10 = 4c; Fred Marsh 10 and 5c, George Snower at 9 
and 2c. 


LITTLE UTica (Onondaga)—Charles Kinsley has sold 10 
esf'93 leaf at 6c, EzraWormuth 20 cs ’93 at p t,Grant Meigs 
7 cs 93 at 5c, John Machengl3jcs 93 at 7, 5 and 3c. 

CLAY (Onondaga)—E. Sutter has sold 7 cs ’93 leaf to 
Charlies Milk at 7,3and 2e. Wallace Potter delivered 6 
cs '93 and 4 cs ’92, but terms are private. 





At New York City. 


ToBAcco LEAF, Sept 4—The domestic leaf market has 
ogain shown great activity. The 92 Wisconsin is looked 
after sharply and will in a short time be in_the hands of 
jobbers and manufacturers. Pennsylvania B’s of the ’93 
ap ee are finding ready purchasers at paying prices, and 

2 Zimmer Spanish sells freely. All the ’92 — contain- 
ing any proportion of wrappers must certainly 
buyers. The largest sale of the week was 550 cs of ’92 Pa 
Havana seed B’s. It is said that a large sale was made in 
the beginning of last week of 1000 cs of ‘91 Pa broad leaf 
B’s and C’s, to an uptown manufacturer at p t. - A tobacee 

rowing expert of the Connecticut valley estimates a 

our-fifths crop of fine, sound leaf, and about one-fifth of 
a crop of ufripe and low-grade leaf in Massachusetts. At 
Suffield, Ct, many sales of ’92 have been made, among 
them one lot at 28c. It is reported that a sale of °93 wrap- 
rs was made at 50c. In the Chemung valley the crop is 
ing harvested. The stalk is of short growth, but the 
crop is fair. In Massachusetts the new crop is well 
advanced in curing, and is of good quality generally. 
Offers of 18c for ’92 have been refused, though some sales 
have been made at lower figures. From Wisconsin we 
learn that the 1893 crop is also much looked after, and the 
94 is maturing much better than was expected. Some 
fine leaf is going into the sheds. The market for Havana 
leaf the past week has been brisk for old goods, several 
New York cigar manufacturers purchasing lots of 100 to 
200 bales without hesitation, knowing fully well that the 
stocks of old leaf are getting lower every week, and that 
it is questionable whether or not this stock will hold out 
until the new leaf is fit for use, though some leading 
importers think it will. Sales amount to 1400 bales. The 
Sumatra leaf market has shown considerable more activ- 
ity than in the previous week, and the inquiry from out- 
of-town cigar manufacturers and pepeese has been a stim- 
ulant to our importers. Old goods in most instances are 
looked after, and, as to color, even dark and medium col- 
ors have been taken by manufacturers. Considerable 
trouble exists yet in getting goods out of bond, ou account 
of the pressure brought to bear upon the overworked cus- 
tom house officials. Sales were 1150 bales. 

Gans’ Son’s REPORT—Sales for the week ending Sort 
10 were 400 cs 93 Pa Hav at 11@124c, 150 cs 92 Pa Hav at 12 
@l4c, 150 cs 93 N E Hav at 13@15c, 100 cs "92. N E_ Hav at 
8@5= c, 150 cs 93 Wis Hav at 7@8c, 200 cs 92 Wis Hav at 9 

cs 92 N Y Hav at 9@15c, 100 cs '93 Zimmers at li 
Ile, °0 ¢s ’9t Gebharts at llc; total sales 1400 ¢s, 









COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT MINOR CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


(From Page 75,) , 

11@13, baled 11@13, oat straw 11@12, honey 13@l4c @ hb, 

maple sugar 6@7c, syrup 60@s80c B® gal, potatoes 3744@4 

bu, onfons 60c, medium beans 2, marrow 2 30, apples 

5c ® bu, Bartlett peste 3 50@4 @ bbl, peaches 75¢@1 50 

bskt. Hides 14@2c ® tb, tallow 2@4c, beef 6@9c, fore- 
uarters 544@64,c, hinds 9@10c, mutton 734@8c, pork loins 

, Sausage 9@1lvc, lambs l0@LIc. 


At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, beef 5@7c ® fb, veal 7c, 
fowls lle, spring chicks 1244c, eggs 17c, potatoes 45@50c, 
baled hay 60@70c, rye straw 60@70c, oat 40@50c. 


At Oswego, Oswego Co, eggs 12@lic ® dz, potatoes 40c, 


wheat 55c, barley 40c, corn 42c, oats 43c, hay $10@11 # ton, 
lard lc, beef 6@8c, mutton 5@6c, hogs 6@6}¢c. 

At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, eggs l4c, potatoes 
40c, beans $1 50@2, wool 12@17c, pork 6@6 50 #8 100 ths, beef 

th, veal 44,@5, lard 9c, chickens 1l0c, flour 3 60@4 50 
bbl, shorts 18 eB ton, middlings 20, corn 50c ® bu, oats 
» wheat 55c. 

At Buffalo, wheat in fair demand but quiet. No 2 
red 56c, corn firm, 62}4@64c, oats in light demand and 
steady 3234c, rye 50c, winter bran $16@16.50. spring 14 50@ 
15 25, middlings 15@17, rye feed _ 16 50@17. Produce shows 
more activity and moves freely. Crmy butter 233¢@24c¢, 

‘ood dairy 16@20c, prints 25@26c,ch cheese 1014@l3c. skims 

@ic, eggs léc, fowls 9@10c | w, chickens 11@12c 1 w, 12@i4e 
d w, ducks: 13@l4c, turkeys l0@llc, geese 9@l0c, hams 12@ 
Me, bacon 10@14c, lard 734@9 4c, hides 214@3%{c, tallow 44@ 
4c. Potatoes 1 70 @2 ® bbl, onions 75c@1 # bu, cabbages 
3@4 B 100, turnips 1@1 25 % bbl, tomatoes 25@40c ® cra, 
sweet potatoes 250@3 25 ® bbi, loose timothy hay 12@14, 
baled 11@13. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, country produce 
is active and in good'request. Corn 623g¢@63c wheat 52@ 
Sic, rye 53@54c, oats M3y@3c, middlings £17 50@1850 @ 
ton, bran 15@15 50, baled timothy hay 12 50@13, prairie 8 25 
@8 50. Potatoes 2 25@2 50 B® bbi, sweets 2 40@2 50, tomatoes 

50@175 ®@ bu, beans | 18@. , celery 25@35c # dz, cress 25@ 
30c, cabbage 1 50@1 75 ® bbl, onions 2 25@2 50, watermelons 
12@20¢ ea, apples 2 50@2 75, cantaloupes 175@2 # cra, plums 
1 75@2, peaches 1 25@1 50 ® bu, pears 1@125, turnips 50@ 
60c, grapes 20@238c BW %-tb bskt. havy beans 195@2 # bu, 
limas 5@5%ic ® th, clover seed 665 8 bu, timothy 270@ 
2 75, red top 1 50@1 75, millet 105. Chickens 50@60c ® pri 
w, springs 35@45c, l0@1lc ® th d w, geese 9@1l0c, ducks 50@ 
50c 1 w, turkeys 9@10c 1 w, 11@12c d w, mess pork 1450 ® 
Dbl, lard 63,@9c, sausage 53gc, tallow 4@4c. 

At Philadelphia, trade was fair without particular 
activity, grain ruling steady to firm and dairy products 
quiet. No2red winter wheat 57@57\4c, No 2 Pa and Del 
red 58c, No3 red 55\gc, No 2 mixed corn 654@66c, western 
creamery butter 23@2ic ® I, June stock 21@22c, N 
¥ factory cheese 104g@lic, Ohio flats 94%@l0c, part skim- 
med 6@&8c, Pa eggs I7@|7c BW dz, western 16@l7c, live 
hens lle ® bh, springs 11 @1l4gc, Early Rose potatoes 60@65c 

8 bu, cows 2403kgc B tb, veal calves 4@8%4c, winter bran 

15@16 ® ton, new timothy hay 13 50@14, No 2 do 11 50@12, 
rye straw 10@10 50, wheat and oat 5@7, clover seed 94@ 
93c Bb, timothy 3 60@2 75 @® bu, country tallow 4%{@5e 


Bb. 


At Scranton, standard corn 67c, mixed oats 45c, rye 
56c, white wheat 65c. spring wheat 75c, bran #17 50 ® ton, 
cottonseed meal 26, best pat flour 4@é 25, middlings 22 @ 
ton, hay, baled timothy 4@15 6 straw _650@7. Cheese, 
full cream 104.@11 ge, eggs, strictly fresh 174,@18c, live 
chickens 1240, live turkeys i2@13c, potatoes s0@75e ® bu 
onions, white 65@75¢ ® bu, cabbages 3@6 ® 100, beans 1 63 
@1 85 eB bu, apples 1@2 ® bbl. 

At Harrisburg, potatoes in light supply, active and 
firmer. Hebrons 70c, Burbanks 65c, Rose 70c, other varie- 
ties 60c, onions active, white 80c, yellow 8c, cabbage $3 B® 
100, turpips 25c, rutabagas 20c, beans active and firm, nav 
165, med 1 80, limas 280. Applesgactive and firmer, Bald- 
wins 3 ® bbi, Greenings 2 50, Northern Spy 2 75. Grapes 
3@5 ¥ , watermelons 9 #100. Peaches booming, sup- 
plies light and prices advancing. Semi-tropical fruits ae- 
tive and firm. Apricots 5¢e ® qt, bananas 50c@1 25 ® beh, 
cocoanuts 25@35c # 1000, emons 2 50@5 # bx, Fla oranges 
3@5c, pineapples 10@25c ® 100. Grain quiet, prices weak. 
Corn 58c, mixed oats 34c, rye 47c, No 2 red wheat 55c, best 
pat flour 3 25, middlings 16 50 ® ton, baled timothy hay 13 
Oat straw 6 25. Good to best steers 475 @ 100 ths, mixe 
butchers’ stock 4, milch cows 20 ea, veal calves 5 50, heavy 
hogs 6 20, corn-fed sheep 3 10, spring lambs 350. Butter 
active in ample supply and firm. Good to ch ermy 26c, 
dairy 20c. Cheese firm. Full cream flats l0c, Wis Swiss 
12%c, fresh eggs 22c, cold storage 18c. Poultry active, 
Hens 60c @ pr, roosters 45c, chickens lic ® fb d w, hen 
eon 12c d w, ducks 50c ® pr 1 w, 1l3c ® fb d w, geese 60e 

pr. 








Patrons of Husbandry. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hampshire county Pomona grange will hold a meeting 
with are grange Wednesday, Sept 12. There will bea 
financial report by the treasurer of the Connecticut val- 
ley district grange and the subject of dissolving this dis- 
trict grange will be brought up and acted upon. Every 
grange in the district is invited to send large delegations 
with instructions and sentiments regarding the action. 
The topic for the smorning discussion will be, Wherein 
does it pay to entertain the district grange? In the after- 
noon, Resolved, that the sisters do greater work at these 
meetings than do the brothers. Leaders from Amherst 
grange. Every member is invited to contribute to the 
dinner, served as usuai. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Canaan grange was in charge of Pomona Estella 
St John Aug 25. The hall was tastefully trimmed with 
fruits and flowers, a large arch of fruits being exceedingly 
handsome. Two large tables were filled with exhibits of 
fruits and vegetables. Stephen Hoyt’s Sons had a large 
cotlection of fine peaches. Brother John Selleck and oth- 
ers had good apples. The vegetables were not as good as 
usual, owing largely tothe drouth. After an interesting 
program a recess was ftaken and the fruits{tested. This 

range is adding new members constantly, a large class 
iaving been just initiated, and a number of new names 
have been proposed. The excellent year’s program ar- 
ranged by Lecturer Rev J. Howard Hoyt is bearing fruit 
in the increased interest shown by the members. 

NEW YORK. 

The regular meeting of the central New York Pomona 
grange was held in Free'nan’s hall, Syracuse, the evening 
of grange day at the state fair, Sept il. Master Brigham 
of the national grange was present, also the officers of the 
State grange. 
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OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 
In the Northwest Coast Region. 





Hop picking is now close upon us aud one or 
two growers in the White and Green river valleys 
and around Puyallup contemplate a start within 
a day or two. Growers in this district have never 
been placed in such a vosition of uncertainty as to 
what to do with the crop. Whether to pick it or 
let it go is the question to decide. About 7c is the 
best price offered and then a “strictly choice” 
contract is prepared and as many have not 
worked their yards well nor sprayed as necessary 
it practically makes “strictly choice” impossible 
with them. Since early in June practically we 
have had no rain until a slight shower Sept 2 and 
in many places rain has been greatly wanted for 
some time. During the past two weeks King 
county and others have been deluged in smoke 
from forest fires, making the sun appear as a dull 
red hot ball and during this time the lice, which 
have been quite numerous have been persistent in 
their attacks upon the vines. In the early sum- 
mer our lands were saturated with water, thou- 
sands of acres flooded and it was not possible to 
cultivate generally until late and then the con- 
tinuous hot weather baked the dry land and dried 
up the lighter soils, making constant cultivation 
and spraying a necessity if a good hop was to be 
produced. When only 7c is offered for the best 
qualities it is discouraging, especially when it is 
not possible to raise them for that price. 

Several districts, White River, Puyallup, Lewis 
county and Yakima county, have haa growers’ 
meetings which were not well attended and it 
was the opinion generally of all but the latter to 
pay 75 per box of 1001b green hops, Yakima adver- 
tising $1 a box, asking for 10,000 pickers and es- 
timating 25,000 bales as her crop. Whether they 
ean afford to pay that price and get repaid is 
their business. One of largest growers on this 
coast, Mr Meeker, has notified his pickers that 
65e will be his price, and as his connection with 
Lindsay, Bird & Co, places him ina position to 
be as well, if not better posted as to prospects 
and priees in London than almost any other 
grower on this coast, when he refuses to pay 
more than 65c in the district where 10c more is be- 
ing paid all around him, it seems that prospects 
of good prices are distant indeed. Hops must be 
picked when they are ready or they are liable not 
to be gathered at all. 

This state has increased her acreage about one- 
fourth, Oregon a little more than that and Cali- 
fornia also. This state will not yield more if 
as much as last year, but Oregon is likely to put 
out 15,000 bales more than last year and California 
also aninecrease. With last year’s hops consigned 
to London in thousands of bales yielding only 
about 5 to Te returns, some yet unheard from, and 
with interest and principal unpaid on many 
mortgages and with 7e as a best price for this 
year’s crop, it seems to me that times and pros- 
pects are discouraging. 

English growers complain strongly that United 
States growers should send thousands of bales to 
London every year filling up stocks far beyond 
the present requirements. This would enable 
factors to dispose of hops to merchants almost at 
any price with the result that English growers 
cannot raisethe prices but are confronted with 
the immense stocks if any advanceJis asked and 
the United States grower ts informed “‘Thatis the 
best price I could get,’ owing to English offers 
and large stocks on hand. Ata meeting of Eng- 
lish growers two weeks ago at Biddenden in 
Kent, where a branch of the National association 
of hop growers was established, the growers 
made severe attacks upon factors “for working 
everything in the interests of merchants and de- 
luding growers in every way.” 

It is to me a matterof deep regret that growers 
throughout the United States do not form a pro- 
tective association so as to be thoroughly posted 
in every district as to crops and prices and to 
keep an eye upon legislation. Five dollars a year 
at the outside from each member would soon 
raise a fund that would command attention and 
place the association in a strong position, and 
that amount would not bea dropin the bucket 
compared with the results that ought and I be- 
lieve would be attained. Without union there is 
no strength and knowing as I do the great wealth 
and power of factors and merchants who yearly 
derive an immense fortune in the aggregate be- 
tween the price they buy at and sell for, the great 
bulk of which ought to bein the pockets of the 
growers, it forces itself plainly on my mind that 
until some steps of that kind are utilized, grow- 
ers will continue to be treated to the crumbs in- 
stead of the loaf. 

Every hop buyer on this coast is thoroughly 
posted as to the area of every hop yard and the 
amount of his last crop, who bought it and the 
price and if it is mortgaged, when his interest 
and principal falls due and the way that the buy- 
ers’ association have manipulated business 
during the past two years since its formation. A 
copy of the prospectus of this association, which 
fell into my hands, shows clearly that they are 
down to fine points. At that time I was doing all 
possible to get up an organization for this coast 
and I read the cireular at several meetings, 
20inting out that very shortly the growers would 

»e whipped by scorpions, and I think and regret 
to see the punishment is being inflicted. 

I compliment the New York state growers upon 
their wisdom in the choice again of president, 
Mr D.L. Fisk, who T know has the interest of 
every grower at heart, and should I ever have the 
opportunity it would be my pleasure to see that 
if —s. attend a a 

e New Yor wers.—{James Hart, King Co, 
Wash, Sept 3. © 


THE HOP CROP AND THE WEATHER. 


Eleven Months of Hop Trade, 


The government figures for the month. of. July only 
serve to verify the reports of light.trade and low prices, 
which are now received from every quarter. The im- 

ort business has gone under entirely, not one bale of 

oreign hops having been received at United States ports 
during that month. The exports of do:mestiec hops were 
about two-thirds of the June shipment,amounting to a lit- 
tle over 2250 bales of 180 lbs, while in July, ’93, nearly 6200 
bales were exported. The increased business of the first 
few months of the trade year brought up the export fig- 
ures so rapidly that in spite of decreased shipments for 
the last two months the 1l-months’ total is still nearly 
four million pounds ahead of last year. The most notice- 
able thing in the month’s figures is the drop in price. 
Last year in July the value of exports went down hardly 
13e,bringing the price to a little over 203sc, but this year’s 
figures show a clear drop of 8c, or 13.9¢ as the average 
value of July shipments. The decreased export business 
is explainable by the lack of hops to ship, but the entire 
slump in imports makes it evident that foreign countries 
are in the same predicament and foretells that the new 
crop must early go into active movement in order to sup- 
ply the wants of consumers. he following official fig- 
ures show the condition in full: 

EXPORTS OF AMERICAN HOPS. 

From Septi, ’93 to June 30, "94, 16,276,483 11 
Exports in July, lbs, 415,665 1 


16,692,148 12 
$3,576,009 2,661,269 
58.068 230,489 





_Total exports for tor 11 mos, 
Value from Sept 1 to June 30, 
Value of July exports, 








Total value, 3,634,074 2,891,758 
Av value Sept I to June 30, 21.9¢ 22.0¢ 
Value p lb July, 13.9¢ 20.7¢ 
Av value 11 mos, 17.9¢ 2L3c 

WHERE OUR HOPS WENT TO. 
1893-94. 1892-93. 
§Sept 1-July 31 Sept 1-July 31 
Pounds Value Pounds Valu 
U Kingdom, 15,297,072 $3,349,210 11,978,067 $2,818,947 
Canada, 296,258 60,558 83,686 19,904 
Mexico, 18,284 3,437 6,317 2,215 
Central America, 21,388 4,000 12,283 2,821 
Cuba, 4,181 863 4,485 954 
Porto Rico, 2,237 434 3,553 484 
San Domingo, 1,191 227 128 25 
Other W Indies, 9,143 1,820 12,226 2,274 
South America, 482 3,078 ,408 2,081 
Australia, 158,303 30,141 100,181 27,948 
Other countries, 292,075 64,894 65,300 13,856 

Total 16,113,614 $3,518,662 12,272,634 $2,891,408 

ual to 89,500 bales.” "63,181 bales. 





Notes From the Plantations. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

NEWVILLE (Herkimer), Sept 10—Hop picking is now in 
full sway in this section and promises to be a fair crop. 
wd growers eee eas Se hops for l0e per ib: 

> ampion recently so is last year’s crop for 53¢ 
Ib to Delos Mills of Clinton. - . om pe 

RICHMONDVILLE (Schoharie), Sept 8—Hop picking is 
about half done, yield light, quality good. No sales up to 
date, no buyers around. A number of bales old hops are 
on hand yet. 

ONEIDA (Madison), Sept 3—The hop market in this sec- 
tion has been alittle dull during the past week. O. M. 
Knox & Son have bought this week of Chris Dorn & Son 
their new crop at7cand their old at 4c. They have 
also bought one-half of the crops of William L. Bridge of 
Stockbridge and Asa Cranson of Oneida Castle at 8c and 
250 lbs of C. M, Alcott at 7c. Hop pickers are coming 
every day to go out to the yards, where some have al- 
ready been picking some weeks. The yards all look 
well. At Lebanon, hop picking is at hand. 

MT VISION (Otsego), Aug 27—The protracted dry 
weather has done untold injury to the hop crop in the 
Otsego valley. In July the growers of this valley looked 
for one of the largest crops ever harvested, but the good 
prospects are at present anything but satisfactory to 
growers. A few of the largest growers began their har- 
vest on Aug 24, and they report the crop from_ three- 
fourths to two-thirds of last year’s, while many old yards 
will fall short fully one-half of last year’s. Some yards 
will suffer from rust and it may be difficult to secure the 
crop before it is entirely spoiled. 

NOTES FROM PACIFICO COAST YARDS. 

WASHINGTON—Hop growers are pleased over the re- 
duction in freight over the Northern Pacific on their hops 
from $2 20 to 170 per 100 lbs. The crop was never finer 
than this season and pickers are plentiful at $1 per box. 


THE HOP MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


THE NEW YORE MAREET. 


NEW YORK, Sept 1l—New hops are beginning to sell 
with a little more freedom,but at the low prices previous- 
ly quoted and nearly all for future delivery. Immediate 
delivery sales are few and far between, as brewers seem 
to have the idea that the price will remain where it now 
is and they can take what they want whenever necessary. 
Picking is in full ——— > the yards and growers are tak- 
ing particular pains in harvesting the crop, and will make 
as far as possible of No 1 quality_although it lachs in 
quantity. Foreign advices show little or no change in 
the condition of the market, except that the supply of 
old hops is about down toaminimum and everything is 
ready for the new crop. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 








Sept 5 Sept 7 Septl0 
State crop '94 seedlings, 10@12 10@ 12 10@12 
State crop ’93, 8@9 8@9 8@9 
* - “ prime, 7 7 7 
” “0 * medium, 6 6 6 
% ni * common, 5 5 
“ old olds, 4@6 4@6 4@6 
Pacific 93 choice, 9@10 9@10 9@10 
* * prime, 9 9 9 
« “ medium, 8 8 8 
Sad * common, 7 7 7 
6 992, 7@9 6@8 6@8 
Cal old olds, 5@7 4@6 4@6 
Bavarian & Bohemian, 30@40 25@35 25@35 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops from the 
plantations, showing shipments at various points as 
especially reported to THE HOMESTEAD from Sept 1 to 
Sept 8: 


From Shippers. Destination. Bales. 
Cobleskill, T. E. Dornet, New York, 118 
Total, 119 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 


NUREMBERG, Ger, Aug 30. By Mail—We are favored 


with a very genial temperature for picking, and the new 


[15] 71 
crop is siready appearing in the market, with about 300 
bales daily. ‘he estimates of the German crop put out 
by interested rs are much larger than would be in- 
ferred from my previous reports, but I am not ready to 
indorse these estimates, which are evidently to bear the 
market. e market of course is very quiet, although 
new hops are-selling freely at a range from 10@20c p 1b U 
5 currency for the various marks. Some of our larger 
Bavarian planters say that the October offerings will 
likely to execed the demand. The quality of the new 
crop is good. The sales in this market for the year end- 
ed Sept 1 were 57,800 bales against 98,200 bales the previ- 
ous year and 108,13) bales the year before. This shrink- 
age still further confirms your estimates last fall of the 
shortage in the German '93 crop. 


NUREMBERG, Ang 25. PBy Mail.—The weather for some 
time has continued rainy and cold until the middle of this 
week. On Thursday lasta change for the better took 
place and the temperature has become warm and genial 
again. To judge by the various reports coming in daily 
from the plantations in the different -sections, there has 
not been serious injury caused to a remarkable extent, al- 


though it cannot be denied that our crop would be larger 
had the weather been favorable all the time. The gen- 


eral estimate of the probable yield is now two-thirds of a 
crop throughout the continent. Particulars cannot be 
given as yet. Harvesting in general will not begin before 
Sept 10. The supply of chiefly South Wurtemberg ear- 
lies on this market amounts to about 200 pockets per day. 
The sale is slow and trade keeps on the reserve, expectin 
lower prices. Present rates are 834@21%e for ’93’s and 1 
l7c for the 1894 cropyaccording to quality. 


LONDON, Aug 30. By Mail.—Trade 1s now somewhat 
steadier but still confined to the purchase of small lots to 
meet the immediate requirements of brewers. Values 
show no i-‘ provement and continue to range from 15 to 
19%gc for ordinary and up to 21%ec for choice. Americans 
and Californians can now be purchased at the low prices 
of 7 to 13c and show a rather better demand for the little 
choice that remains. The tone has become firmer and it 
is not expec.ed that there will be any further decline. 
Reports received from the home plantations are more 
favorable than last week, the weather having been bright- 
er and warmer. The sun has helpéeti the development of 
the cones and improved the earlier sorts. With continued 
favorable weather picking of Fuggles and Bramlings will 
begin in a few‘days. -It is regarded as doubtful whether 
later varieties can yield the heavy i predicted for 
them. There is yet danger of mold, but while the 
weather is bright, sulpburing can be effectually done. 
Beyond the mold, no disease affected the vines and 
the quality ought to be first-rate. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS. 


[From Page 70.] 


der; corn needs rain, but is generally improved; tobacco 
; pastures good and stock healthy; some win- 


KenTUCKY—Crops are again needing rain, but not seri- 
ously; some localities are suffering very seriously; late 
crops have improved very much; no material change 
condition of the early crops. 

MissouRI—Good showers in some localities, but week 
generally clear and dry; corn cutting becoming general, 
about two-thirds of average crop for state; f: plowing 
progressing slowly; pastures dry; water scarce; many 

‘armers feeding EEF sy 
In the Western States. 

MonTana—A slight excess in rainfall; deficiency in 
temperature in western portion, on is well under 
way, and threshing will soon be general; ylelds are excep- 
tionally good. 

Wyomina—Temperature and sunshine above normal, 
with a few light local showers in some sections; all crop 
growth about suspen ded and es curing nicely. 

IDAHO--Rains delayed harvest work, and frost on the 
Slst damaged tender vegetation on lowlands of elevated 
districts; barvesting nearing completion; crops turning 
out well in all sections; second crop of lucern being cut; 
fruit prospect d. 

CoLoRADO—Temperature and sunshine generally above 
normal; rainfall deficient, except in southwestern _por- 
tion; frost feared; harvesting progress: finely; large 
— ee of fruits; range grass curing well in eastern 
portion. 

NEw Mexico—Weather conditions favorable for ad- 
vancement of all crops and feed on stock ranges. 

ARIZONA—Temperature below normal in all sections; 
rainfall below normal in eastern and above in western 
——— change in crop conditions; ranges good; 

ve stock in g shape; plenty of water for irrigation. 

Uran—Fore part of week warm and atmosphere 
smoky, latter part heavy showers, turning much cooler; 
rain stopped threshing and haying; sugar beets ready for 
shipment. 

WASHINGTON—Much cooler; with pre itious and well 
distributed showers, which benefitted all crops, Be out 
forest fires and cleared the smoke; harvesting and thresh- 
ing grain vigorously. 

OREGON—Harvesting nearing completion; nearly all 
grain threshed in western pertiee, but much yet to thresh 
in eastern portion; hop picking commenced, crop of good 
quality and free of lice; some beneficial showers; potato 
crop suffering for rain. 

CALIFORNIA—Excessive heat in interior valleys has 
ripened all summer crops and was good for fruit drying; 
hop picking, pues picking, and beet and bean pulling 
full blast; all.crups abundant, except beans. 

Later—During the week ended Saturday, Sept 
8, the rains which had prevailed further west 
and south during the previous week, advanced 
eastward and were general over much of the 
central, middle and ‘eastern states. The drouth 
isnow broken in most places, and while more 
rain is needed, the prospect is everywhere en- 
couraging in the sections noted. e rainfall 
Sunday night, Monday and Monday night of this 
week was quite general over weer = of the 
Middle states and New England, still further im- 
proving agricultural conditions. 


The Blue Hill observatory in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, H. H. Clayton observer, which has been 
quite successful in long range forecasting, 4 
diets as follows: After the middle of September, 
or between Sept 20 and Oct 10, the rainfall will 
probably be greater than the average of this time 
of year. 





———— en 

Business Failures in the United States last 
week were 207, an increase of 15 over the previous 
week, and compared with 379 the corresponding 
week one year ago. 


The Potato Market at leading western centers 
is fairly firm, the trade feeling the effect of the 
dry weather. Wisconsin growers are now talking 
three-fourths of a full crop, but this does not pre- 
vent the sale of good California grown in Chicago 
at a premium of 5@10c P bu. 
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Send us items for ‘‘Among the Farmers” department. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 








Give the condition of the crops and farm stock, interesting facts concerning 


prominent stockmen farmers, horticulturists, etc.,in fact anything of interest about farmers and farm people. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





To Show the Part of the state in which acounty 
is located we have adopted a plan shown by the 
NORTR cut. It explains itself. 

ra The first three charac: 
CO ters signify northwest 


























ern 0b. northern 4, and 

; im northeastern cf; the 

{ [} 2 next three, western , 

i *|4 central O, eastern Oo, 

> : and the lower set, south- 

j western D, southern 0, 

p & mi southeastern Q. In 

\} large states, Ohio for 

aourTe instance, statements 

which apply to one part might be incorrect for 

another section. Although the county is given 

with the report, this plan will show ata glance 

the section of the state in which it is situated, 

without the necessity of searching a map and we 

are sure our readers will be able to form clearer 

ideas of the condition of the state’s crops and 
outlook. 


NEW YORK. 


Bainbridge, Chenango Co 0, Sept 8—No rain 
has fallen in four weeks. Farmers are feeding 
fodder and grain.—tThe ground is too hard and 
dry to plow.—Some report potatoes ny = | a 
failure,others a good crop.——Corn is earing fairly 
well and some is being cut.——Butter and eggs are 
going up. 

Carmel, Putnam Co Q, Sept 8—S. A. Swanson 
will shortly build a new dwelling on his farm. — 
There is little or no fall pasture and many are 
feeding green corn and hay.——Potatoes are a 
failure and the corn — is light. Buckwheat is 
very poor.—Fruit small and of poor quality.—— 
John G. Arnold has gone west altera carload of 
cattle. Lightning struck the house of Oscar 
Green but no damage was done.——Coleman Agor 
fell from a tree while picking pears and his condi- 
tion is ecritical——The average price farmers 
received for milk from city dealers last month 
wns $1 per can of 40 qts.——The best apples are 
only clearing farmers 50c per_barrel.—Local 
farmers who sell their milk to Borden’s conden- 
sery at Purdy Station will discontinue doing so 
after Oct 1, as they are dissatisfied with the rules 
of the company. 

Chateaugay, Franklin Co cf, Sept 8—Drouth 
struck this section too late to injure crops other 
than late potatoes. Some expect an average 
 hnane of 200 bu per acre while others must suffer at 
east a partial failure. Shipments promise to be 
fairly large the surplus going to manufacturing 
towns in New England. 


Duanesburg, Schenectady Co o, Sept 8—Drouth 
has prevented farmers from plowing for rye and 
little of that cereal will be sown.——W. Dante 
has bought hay in this svction, to go to the mines 
in Pennsylvania, at $7.50 to 9 per ton. ee are 
holding their hay for 10.—0Oat crop was light. 
Buckwheat not filling well, being hurt by hot,dry 
winds. Corn will be a light crop.——Pears are 
plentifal but plum crop light with prices low. 
Apples scarce, dry weather having caused them 
to drop.——The Duanesburg farmers’ club held 
their annual picnic in John Root’s grove. 

Frankfort, HerkimerCo 4, Sept 8—Rain on Aug 
30 started grass some. Cows have shrunk in 
milk. Cheese has jumped up two points and but- 
ter four. The blackberry -— is harvested. It 

yas large and mostly sold in Utica. Charles Jos- 
lin raised 2772 qts, Alfonso Joslin 1200, Melvin Jos- 
lin 6120, Eugene Gorham 1250, John Reese 1400, 
Thomas Davis 1000, Joseph Levveck 3523 and Mrs 
D. Churches 1100. 

Floyd, Oneida Co 0, Sept 8—Rain is much need- 
ed. Sweet corn crop is large and good. Farmers 
are drawing much of it to the canning factory 
established last year at Stittville.——George Kline 
has built a cow barn 45x140 ft.—Lodges of the 
Patrons of Industry are being organized here. 

Grafton, Rensselaer Coo, Sept 8—Potatoes be- 
ing dug average about one-half crop. Buckwheat 
cutand threshed shows nearly an average crop. 
—Weather continues dry. John Dunham has 
parties from Postenkill drilling for water. Have 
gone down 20 ft without success. 

Homer, Cortland CoO, Sept 8—A steady rain 
lasting three hours has allayed the 'fears of cab- 
bage growers to some extent.—Corn is ripe and 
being cut. Much of it was ripened prematurely 
by the drouth and is shrunk.——Early potatoes 
were injured by frosts last spring and late ones 
by drouth, so crop is short.—Fruit is plenty and 
cheap except apples. 

Norfolk, St Lawrence Co 4, Sept 8—Suffering of 
corn and pastures stopped by rain which fell Sept 
5. Potatoes better than an average crop and no 
rot. L. C. kwood’s crop yielded at the rate of 
450 bu per acre. They were of the white blossom 





variety and were planted upon sandy land ma- 
nured with yard manure and with potato fertilizer 
placed in the hill. 


Newville, Herkimer Co, 4, Sept 10—Farmers are 
feeding stock on dry food. Dairymen feel the 
effects of the drouth. Cows are cheap, with no 
market for old cows and bulls.——The state fair 
a! Syracuse was well attended by farmers from 
lhis county. As yet no teachers for the village 
school have been engaged. The building is being 
repaired. C. R. Simmons lost a valuable cow. 
The animal fell from a high embankment. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co 0, Sept 8—Farm- 
ers are cutting corn and buckwheat and digging 

»tatoes. All these crops are fairly good.—The 

aratoga creamery made 23,000 Ibs of butter in 
July and 22,000 lbs in August. It paid its patrons 
1442c in July. Rain is much needed and soft wa- 
ter scarce. The river is so low that mills are 
obliged to shut down. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co 0, Sept 8—-Some po- 
tatoes have been dug and sold at 50¢ per bu of 
62 lbs.—— Yield of oats about 2 per cent less than 
last year. Buckwheat yield is heavy. All kinds 
of farm produce on the rise. 

Philmont, Columbia CoQ, Sept 8—Farmers are 
suffering from drouth, Few have begun to dig 
potatoes which are inferior.——Fruit crop is up to 
the average. Plums abundant and peaches fair. 
— Walter Simmons, an aged farmer, is having a 
house built in this village and is going to retire. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co 4,Aug 24—Haying 
and harvesting are finished, and with the old 
hay, of which considerable is left, there will be 
plenty for winter. Grain, mostly oats, is a 
medium crop. Corn is a fine growth but some 
fear it will not fill out well. Potatoes look fine, 
rusting but slightly and ripening well. Some rot 
is reported from adjoining towns. Apples are 
not a full crop. Onions are fine, but not raised 
extensively, probably not to exceed five acres in 
town.——The Texas or horn flies are numerous, and 
little is done to keep them away. J.S. Thompson, 
alarge tarmer, tried many cures last year, but 
is satisfied that any kind of grease is just as good. 
Dairy interests are brightening here, but at the 
expense of western | brethren.—Some inquiries 
for lambs at low prices are made.——The horse 
market is more active but prices are low. 


Salem, Washington Co G, Sept 10—Farmers 
have finished threshing. Rye and oats yields not 
up to average. About the usual acreage of rye 
has been sown. Potatoes turning out well in 
some places, with light crops and many | 
ones frequentl aoe Fang me are good, 
buyers offering $1.95 per bbl.—Lambs are low, 
ood ones, averaging 60 lbs, selling for $2 per 

ead. Hogs are high and much sought for.——A 
fair crop of corn fodder will be secured, but corn 
is not well eared. Ears are short and poorl 
filled.——The Cambridge fair was well attended, 
the exhibits being ahead of those of previous 
years.—L. S. Boynton has just completed and 
moved into one of the finest farmhouses in this 
vicinity. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co 0, Sept 8—Threshers 
pronounce oats a scant crop.—Early apples area 
drug in the market. Pears are ripening early.—— 
Florence Mosher of Stillwater will be one of the 
six contestants in elocution at the Saratoga fair. 


Salisbury, Herkimer Co 4, Sept 10--Farmers 
have never suffered such damage from drouth. 


—- Potato wo better than at first supposed.— 
H. W. Leavitt has returned from the eastern part 
of the state with a fine herd of cows. Cows are 
shrinking in milk despite the large quantity of 
corn fed.— -Julius Bliss, a prominent farmer and 
citizen, died Aug 25 of heart trouble.——A. L. 
Spencer and E. H. Davis are in Fulton and Mont- 
gomery counties looking up stock for export.—— 
Pears and plums promise well.——The Dolgeville 
waterworks will benefit farmers along the route, 
they os allowed the use of the water for 
granting the right of way for the system. 


Yorktown, Westchester Co Q, Sept 8—The first 
farmers’ institute of the season was held here 


Sept3and4. Program consisted of papers and 
addresses. G. Smith, the presiding officer, 
spoke on Feeding and milk production. F. E, 
Dawley of Syracuse told how to select dairy cat- 
tle and James Wood of Mount Kisco presented a 
pee on Permanent pastures. J.S. Woodward of 
.ockport gave his experience with early lambs. 
The attendance was fair and the discussions 
spirited. 


Farmers and the New Constitution—New 
York farmers assembled in Geological hall, Al- 
bany, Sept 5, to consider sundry proposed amend- 
ments then before the constitutional convention. 
President Collins of the state farmers’ league calfl- 
ed the meeting to order and Hon I. B. Kerr of Ath- 
ens was made permanent chairman. He made a 
strong speech in which he advocated the thorough 
organization of the agricultural class. The dis- 
crimination in freight rates enabling producers in 
the far west to lay down grain and other farm 
products in eastern markets as cheaply as local 
preducers, was handled without gloves. He 
showed that owing to the influence wielded by 
corporations it is now almost impossible for the 
unorganized farming class to (obtain needed ree 





firess from the legislature. The meeting unani- 
mously adopted a memorial to the constitutional 
convention, the essence of which follows: 

It is well known that the agricultural interests of the 
country are depressed and especially so in the Empire 
state. Farms only a few miles from markets are in many 
instances not paying expenses. Land values are con- 
stantly declining, so much so that farms when thrown 
upon the market will not in many cases bring the cost of 
the improvements thereon. This condition is ascribed to 
two causes: 

First, the system of the tax assessments. To correct 
this the memorial asks that general order No #2, provid- . 
ing that all property whether real or personal be taxed at 
its full market value except that already exempt by law, 
be added to the constitution. 

Second, exorbitant local freight rates. The actual cost 
of transportation on the principal railroads of the state is 
only one mill per mile per ton. These roads are even 
now offering to bring produce from St Paul to New York 
nearly 1500 miles, for five cents per 100 lbs, while local 
shippers pay from 15 to 20c per 100 Ibs for distances often 
less than 100 miles. This is a difference of 100 per cent. 

The memorial therefore asks that the convention favor- 
ably consider the Cornwall amendinent (general order 
No 71), which provides fora clause in the constif~ution 
establishing a system of pro rata freight rates under the 
advisement of the railroad commissioners which shall be 
so arranged that no short haul shall equal in price any 
longer haul. 

The state canal question is also referred to the conven- 
tion, being requested to favor the McDonough amend- 
ment (general order No 67), permitting the people to 
transfer the same to the general government. 

The meeting appointed a committee to prepare an ad- 
dress to the farmers of New York state setting forth the 
reasons for the foregoing .demands upon the constitu- 
tional convention. The committee met, and is to meet 
again in Geological hall, Albany,Sept 22. It consists. of U. 
CU. Rogers and R. Hood of Columbia Co, J. . Van Hoesen 
and L. M. Selkirk of Rensselaer Co, I. B. Kerr of Athens, 
Leonard Gove of Albany and W. E. Shurtilett of Saratoga. 
The meeting was well attended and after the more im- 
portant business had been transacted topics of interest to 
eastern farmers were discussed. 


Richmondville, Schoharie Co, Sept 10—Plum 
cropheavy. About ali of the surplus has been 


sold at 50 to 60c per bu. Apples are falling from 
trees, which will furthur reduce the already light 
crop. 


MARYLAND. 


Easton, Talbot Co GO, Sept 8—Farmers are har- 
vesting sweet corn and tomatoes. Early planted 
sweet corn suffered from drouth. Those who 
planted late have secured a paying crop. Late 
rains followed by hot days have blighted toma- 
toes. Yield will be less than one-half a trop and 
quality below average. Average amount of wheat 
being sown. 


OHIO. 





Morrow CoO, Sept 9—Very dry just now but the 
season’ has been avery good one. Wheat was 
a great crop and oats were good. The hay crop 
was only fair. Corn is fully up to the average of 
five years and potatoes are fairly good. Notwith- 
standing the low price of wheat, the acreage will 
be fully as heavy as last year, unless continued 
dry weather interferes with seeding. Sheep 
breeders do not talk hopefully of the outlook. 
Horses are low and a good many farmers are put- 
ting their land into meadows, as hay seems to 
have been the best paying crop for a few years. 

Toledo, Sept 9—Oh the rain! The blessed mud! 
We have reviled thee. We have hated thee. 
And we have tried to banish thee. But now we 
bless thee; and would be forgiven for all our past 
revilings. The rain of the morning of the 5th inst 
came in a copious fall. Trees, shrubs and all veg- 
etation are washed and refreshed. The parched 
grass shows signs of life. The farmer has laid 
aside water hauling and gone to plowing for fall 
sowing and cutting corn. The corn in most of the 
lowlands is good. That on the uplands where the 
soil is good will be about a half crop; but on clay 
it will be only a thin fodder crop. The wheat 
and oats in Lucas Co were well up to the average. 
But buckwheat and millet are light. Fruit and 
vegetables have suffered on account of the ex- 
tended drouth; but still the market gardeners 
are having an average crop of both, and prices 
are good. Peaches from the islands are a good 
crop and the prices keep up well. 

Perry Co 0, Sept 9—First corn cut up this week. 
Some say it is ready; others say to let it alone 
while weather is so dry, even if it dries all up. 
Wait and see.—wWheat is fed to hogs. Mostly 
gronnd and made into slop, but some feed it dry 
in flat troughs one foot wide and five inches deep. 
This is best with good pasture and plenty of 
water. Hogsso fed promise well. It is clear 
what men ought to do with wheat at 48c per bu, 
corn at 52c and hogs at $5.50 per hundred. Farm- 
ers here say that this feeding returns $1 per bu 
for wheat.—Small crops, such as onions, celery, 
melons, turnips and tomatoes are very short ow- 
ing to dry weather, which still continues.——Some 
plowing and harrowing is already done, but most 
are waiting for rain to better pulverize. A joint 
stock co creamery was built here over a year ago. 
It ran only on trialday. Forty farmers could not 
run any business; could not meet, agree on 
methods, or entrust it to the care of the rest. 
Some Chicago firm has the money, and our farm- 
ers have the experiences with a new and unused 
outfit for creamery business. It is in litigation 
and the farmers will get badly beaten. Sharpers 




















know legal prosenete better than men who plow 
Cc 


and sow and generally mind thefr own business. 
Look a “leetle oud’ hereafter.——Stubble fields 
are being mowed now. I don’t see where it pays 
in cash returns; but still think, all in all it had 
better be done. It kills weeds, looks better, the 
young grass grows better and it generally shows 
thrifty farming.——Estimates make corn in this 
community to yield about 25 bu to the acre on a 
general average. It is expected to be ee. 
on the cob, and “chaffy” in the kernel.—[The 
Explorer. 


VERMONT. 





Essex, Sept 1—Farmers are feeding their stock 
about the same asin winter. Grain is harvested. 
Oats are light and not filled well. Farmers are 
cutting their corn, or rather the stalks, to save 
the fodder. Much of it will not be worth the 
husking. F. W. Booth’s house and barns were 
burned, with 20,000 doz eggs which were packed 
in lime, 10 tons of hay, 100 bu of oats, with tools, 
harnesses and many other things. Loss form 
$12,000 to 15,000, insured for 6850.——Potatoes are 
small and few in the hill. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 








Lisbon, Sept i—A frost last week did considera- 
ble damage to vines and corn in some places. 
Oats came up poorly and have rusted, making a 
short > on most farms. Early apples are plen- 
tiful and low, but there is likely to be call for 
late apples. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





Bedford—Cranberries were bitten by the frost 
of Aug 21. Rowen is coming on fairly well,mead- 
ows about all mowed. The overplus of milk will 


be apt to offset the rise in price of grain in mak- 
ing a winter price of milk. 
Brimfield—A thoroughly enjoyable agricul- 


tural fair was gotten up by Albert Converse and 
George Daniels, boys of 11 and 14\years. Two 
large tables of vegetables were exhibited, one ta- 
ble of faney work, 11 head of stock, three boxes 
of poultry, fancy pigs, sheep and a colt. Dinner 
was served on the grounds to over 100 people. It 
was a perfect success. Prizes were given to the 
amount of $4. The boys have placed a snug sum 
in the bank to help them in arranging something 
more extended for the coming year. 

Concord—The drouth is excessive here, wells 
and springs drying up. Pastures are bare. Corn 
looks better than usual at such times, not wilting 
as badly assometimes. Late planted potatoes are 
proving a poor crop, while earlier ones are light. 
Cows are fed mostly in the barn, but as there has 
been an extra amount of corn grown this year, 
there will be no want of feed. 

Dracut—The prfhcipal money product of this 
town is milk, raised by nearly every farmer and 
sold at the door or peddled in Lowell or Law- 
rence. The prices obtained at the door vary from 
214 to 3c per gt, according to the distance from 
market. The drouth has not affected the supply 
yet, as many milkmen complain of being flush. 


Lenox—Potatoes are small, about one-half a 
crop, selling at 60 to 80c. Corn has suffered, both 
fodder and field. Seeding down has been a fail- 
ure for two years on dry land, and will result in 
shortening up the hay crop for next year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Ellington—Potatoes are light and of small size. 
Edgar Pease has the best crop reported so far. 
The fruit crop is good in this section, but no mar- 
ket for pears, plums, ete. Local markets report 
bushels wasting. Pears sell at $1 per bu. 


Guilford—Showers are very infrequent and the 
dryness is getting troublesome again. Feed in 
pastures has nearly disappeared, and stock are 
on short rations unless helped by grain, or sowed 
fodder crops. There is much complaint of cows 
shrinking in milk, and other stock is not taking 
on flesh as wellas usual. Beef tends upward in 
price, and is not plenty. Little demand for cat- 
tle of any kind, except new milch cows. They 
sell readily, bringing from $35 to 50 each. Horses 
are abundant and cheap. The market promises 
to be wellsupplied with small pigs, at $5 per pair. 
Onions are not half an average crop. Capt Wil- 
liam Hill, the largest and most successful local 
onion grower, has 1100 bu, where he should have 
had 3500. Potatoes are small, but the qual 
ity is fine. Corn has been doing well since the 
last rain, but needs more to finish the job in good 
shape. Hay has been secured in good condition, 
but the quality is below an average.——The town 
loses a valuable citizen in the death of H. Nelson 
Dudley. He was a thrifty farmer; and an honest, 
upright man, one ef those rare men who “stand 
without hitching.” 


Meriden— Wells and springs are drying up. Po- 
tatoes yield poorly and apples are dropping from 
the trees. Pastures are suffering. Many fields of 


buckwheat present a curious appearance, as part 
of the seed came up soon after beingsown and is 
now in bloom, while a recent shower has just 
brought the rest of the seed out of the ground. 


Winchester—Potatoes are being dug, crop re- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


ported fair. The market is full in this section 
and prices range from 60 to 85c. Corn looks well. 
There is no fall feed and farmers are at a loss as 
to what to do with stock until time for winter 
feed, as thene is no pasture feed. A number of 
new milch ¢ows have been sold at from $30 to 40. 





MISSOURI. 


Farm Briefs—Hot days and cool nights char- 
acterized Saline Co O weather during early Au- 
gust, but rains fell Aug 20 to 30. Corn will make 
1, to % an average yield, hay and oats good, wheat 
light. Fruits and vegetables are fairly profitable, 
peaches scarce, pastures dry, stock healthy, 
young hogs plentiful but marketable animals 
searce. Stock cattle not plentiful. Few steers 
will be fed this winter. Horses are abundant and 
cheap. Little wheat will be sown this fall. New 
wheat mostly sold. Old corn is pretty well 
cleaned out. J. 8. Beysens of Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, is in Missouri looking for a location for his 
countrymen. He says there are too many people 
in Holland and thousands are ready to emigrate 
to America. He feels sure that several colonies 
will be located in Missouri, possibly in Marion 
CoQ. 

Farm Statistics.—The recent investigation con- 
cerning the ownership of farms and homes in 


_this state shows that 31.05 per cent ofthe tillers of 


the soil rent and 68.95 percent own the farms 
which they cultivate. Of the class who own the 
farms cultivated by them 36.43 per cent are incum- 
bered while 63.57 per cent are free of incumbrance. 
The liens upon the owned farms amount to $53,- 
753,011, which is 32.28 percent of their value. As 
to the ownership of homes it was found that 63.74 
per cent of the families rent and only 36.26 per 
cent own their homes. Of the latter 27.92 per cent 
own theirs subject to incumbrance. Missouri 
contains but two cities having a population ex- 
ceeding 100,000—St Louis and Kansas City. In the 
class of cities containing between 8000 and 100,000 
peon there are six. In these the per cent of 
amilies owning homes is less than that of the 
inhabitants of the country who have their own 
farms and homes, 


NEBRASKA. 





Farm News.—Elevators at Oakland are having 
calls every day for wheat for stock feed. Over 
3000 bu has already been sold. The supply is less 
than the demand.—Hog cholera is prevalent 
in portions of Pawnee Co 4.——The importance of 
fighting the Russian thistle is felt so strongly in 
Merrick Co 0 that a convention was called at 
Central City to consider the best methods of com- 
bating it. Little was done, but -the ball is set 
rolling and vigorous action may be expected in 
the future. 


The Condition of Farmers of Nebraska with 
respect to the ownership of land is far from dis- 
couraging. According to the recent investigation 
only 27.01,per cent of the farmers here do not own 
the farms they cultivate. About half of those 
who possess the farms they cultivate own them 
free of all indebtedness. The mortgages upon 
owned farms amount to $47,678,132 or about 32 per 
cent of their value. The average rate of interest 
which this debt bears is 8.22 per cent which brings 
the annual interest charge up to $89 per family. 
With respect to the ownership of homes in this 
state the statistics show that 43.91 of the families 
own their homes. Of this class 63.75 per cent-are 
free of incumbrance. Omaha is the only city hay- 
ing more than 100,000 people. In this city only 
about one-fourth of the families own homes. 
There are seven cities having a population of 8000 
to 100,000 and in these more than one-third of the 
families own their homes. The figures obtained 
by the investigation show that a much greater 
ver cent of the inhabitants of the country own 
10mes than those in the cities and consequently 
are more independent.——Farmers of western 
Nebraska complain of losses from stock thieves. 
Animals are taken from pastures, barn lots and 
frequently from barns. The lax enforcement of 
the law during recent years is largely responsible. 
Formerly an occasional hanging without trial or 
jury was a powerful check on lawbreakers; but 
since this heroic method of punishment has been 
dropped the depredations have become uncom- 
monly frequent. Horse thief associations, so 
common in the east, do not exist here. 


ILLINOIS. 


from [Illinois—C. B. Good- 


Farm News 


rich, a stockman, was attacked by a _ bull 
and badly injured. If the animal had 
not been dehorned, Mr Goodrich would 


have been killed outright.—-Hog cholera is 
spreading in Mason Co O. Hundreds of hogs have 
died and swine are so generally affected local 
dealers refuse to purchase.——Prof John Mar- 
ten, for years field entomologist for the L- 
linois state laboratory of natural history, has re- 
signed. He has been intimately associated with 
Prof Forbes and rendered valuable assistance in 
the work of studying and experimenting with the 





echinch bug. He will study medicine. Broom 
corn growers in Douglas Co G find help short for 
the harvest. The crop is valuable and its owners 


are anxious to secure it properly.——The McLean 
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Co 0 fair opened at Saybrook Aug 21, and was 
“old settlers’” day. Weather was fine, each de 
partment.well managed and'the fair a success. 





IOWA. 





Short Items.—Farmers in the vicinity of 
Waterloo, Black Hawk Co @, are losing hogs 
from cholera. Henry Woore, Herman Wassford, 
Chris Bolt, Conrad Paul and others are sufferers. 
—tThe Union Co fair held at Creston was a failure 
because of poor crops. Races came off as an- 
nounced, The grape season is here and vine- 
yards about Burlington will yield abundantly. 
The fruit will no doubt be cheap. Godfrey Carl- 
son, a farmer living seven miles from Forest City, 
Winnebago Co g, has seven acres of potatoes 
which he says will yield in the aggregate 1400 bu. 
Mr Carlson is a potato specialist who has been 
very successful. 





Happenings Among the Hawkeyes— Roy 
Smith, the 12-years-old son of a farmer near Pring- 
har, O’Brien Cop, was kicked by a mule and in- 
stantly killed. The ,canning factory at Cedar 
Falls, Black Hawk Coc, is receiving a good supply 
ofcorn. Over 100,000 cans have been packed, This 
is better than expected considering the unfavora- 
ble season.—Heavy rains fell at Tabor, Fremont 
CoS, the first since July 3. The drouth is com- 
pletely broken and fall pastures benefited. 


A Good District Show—The fair held at Colum- 
bus Junction, Louisa Co 9, promises to become 
one of the best exhibitions of its kind in the state. 
The meeting just closed was only the third that 
has been held. Its record of the past three years 
augurs well for its future. At the last meeting 
the display of live stock formed a leading fea- 
ture. Percherons, English shires, hackneys and 
roadsters of merit were shown. Fine thorough- 
bred cattle were present in great numbers, Short- 
horns predominating. Two small herds of extra 
good Jerseys and a group of excellent Herefords 
were also included in this exhibit. About 100 
head of superior hogs and pigs were shown by 
Wilson & Banner of Morning Sun, having a year- 
ling which weighed 735 lbs. The sheep pens were 
full. The show in floral hall was an eeable 
surprise to the managers themselves. The new 
poultry building which was accupied for the first 
time this year contains 80 good-sized coops. 


TENNESSEE. 


Swamps Aflame.—The tamarack swamps in 
Overton Co 4 have been on fire for some time. 
The city of Waterloo is envelopedin smoke, Sur- 
rounding farming and timber lands have been 
encroached upon and crops destroyed. Farmers 
are digging large trenches to protect their prop- 
erty. 





KANSAS, 





From the Drouth-Stricken Counties—The 
work of systematic irrigation in Central Kansas 
was begun at Junction City Aug 20. Pumps for 
the first irrigation plants were started, the plant 
being of sufficient dimensions to water 60 acres. 
Irrigating machinery to water 250 acres has been 
put in for next spring, and probably other plants 
will be established. In the southwestern and 
eastern portions of Kansas abundant rains have 
made fall plowing possible. Wheat yielded 20 bu 

er acre in Nemaha Co q, of excellent quality. 
The best yield was 35 bu per acre, being inter 
Fife.——Butler Co 4 corn is about half a crop and 
being cut. Hay that produced % ton per acre is 
being baled and shipped east.——Maggie Almont, 
2.20, owned by H. M. Batch, has been sold to A. C. 
Beckwith of Wyoming for $650. 





MINNESOTA, 





Notes.—Some farmers of Redwood county 0 
intend to burn their stubble instead of plowing 
the land. They claim that this method or very 
shallow plowing is better than deep plowing, as 
the moisture is better retained. 





MICHIGAN. 





Jamestown, Ottawa Co O—The celery crop 
about here is a most excellent one this season. 
The bleaching is almost perfect. A train load 
has been shipped daily since the season opened. 
About 25 acres in this vicinity Is devoted to this 
crop. Celery growing is profitable here and will 
doubtless be followed more extensively next 
season. Table stalks of the best quality are pro- 
duced and the prices are fair. 

East and Northeast—Two horses badly affected 
with glanders were driven into Saginaw by tra- 
ders. They were taken in charge by police and 
later turned over tothe state veterinary board. 
The animals came from St_ Louis-——Richard 
Newkirk found a vein of coal on his farm near 


Avoca, St Clair Co Go, while digging a well. Ii is 
only 20 ft from the surface. The swamps of 


Iosco Coc are full of woodcocks this year. As 
many as 25 have been killed in an hour by asin- 
gle sportsman. 
for the table and sell as high as 


They are considered very fine 
: $2 per doz. 
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THE MARKET SITUATION. 





TUESDAY EVENING, Sept 11, 1894. 

Anew week brings no unfavorable features in 
tle commercial world, although the delayed set- 
tlement of the strike at eastern cotton mills and 
the serious forest fires in the northwest are each 
in their way to be deplored. In many depart- 
ments of the business world may be seen further 
evidence of increasing activity. Leading centers 
of trade and manufacture, both east and west, 
announce measurably satisfactory progress in 
gaining higher ground after the long-protracted 
period of depression. Dry goods jobbers are be- 
ing favored with larger orders, and retailers from 
all sections are replenishing broken stocks so 
that something akin to activity may be truth- 
fully noted. With the exception of wool, which is 
stationary pending the London sales next week, 
staples have shown agradually hardening tenden- 
cy. While prices in the iron and steel trade are 
not quotably higher a better inquiry is noted. 
Banks at such centers as New York, Boston and 
Chicago report an improved demand for loans, 
but interest rates are no higher. Returns cover- 
ing railroad earnings make a better showing as 
autumn advances and securities are steady, 
though not higher. 

In farm produce the tendency has been toward 
firmness as arule. The reduction in print stocks 
and slight advances have indirectly helped raw 
cotton, the strength in the corn market is 
well maintained, other cereals are relatively firm 
through sympathy and live stock is selling at the 
best prices in months. The movement of cattle is 
moderate, but not especially large and there is a 
dearth of finely finished beeves. Butter and 
cheese remain quiet and without essential 
change. Late rains have improved the pasturage 
in a moderate way. 


“rhe Government Crop Report for September, 
published early this week, shows a further seri- 
ous decline in the condition of corn. This is now 
placed at the remarkably low point of 63.4 for the 
entire country against 69.1 last month and 76.7 
one year ago. Compared with the brilliant pros- 
pects in July, when it was returned at 95, it is 
seen at a glance that the deterioration is most 
serious. 

Popular trade estimates on the total yield of 
corn are now cut down to about 1,300,000,000 bu, 
compared with a yield last year of 1,620,000,000 bu 
and means the smallest crop since 1881, which was 
about 1,200,000,000 bu. The showing in some of the 
big surplus corn states is simply deplorable. The 
present condition in Iowa, the greatest of all corn 
states, is only 40, while Kansas is 45, Mich 55 and 
Nebraska a meager 15. 

In the principal wheat states there has been 
considerable improvement during August. Oats 
condition is reported at 77.8 against 76.5 in August. 
Continued hi RY prices are suggested for all feed 
grains and fodder, with the possible exception of 
cottonseed meal. 


The New York Milk Market—The situation in 
the milk trade in this city is much as for a fort- 
night past, firmness and fair activity being the 
rule. he demand has been good throughout the 
week for the surplus at $2@3 per can of 40 quarts. 
With city people rapidly returning from summer 
vacations the requirements are more nearly nor- 
mal. The low price of 2%c P qt paid to farmers 
does not encourage them to feed or buy new 
milkers, and unless the poor Resesege is speed- 
ily improved a shortage in the milk supply is 
not improbable. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LONDON, Sept 10—By Cable to American Agricul- 
turist. Foreign wheats, including American, 
Argentine and Russian, sold slowly, but prices 
showed no change, former values being main- 
tained. American barley %4c per bu higher. 

Comparative Prices and Visible Supplies, 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 

SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 54 5734 303g *5 30 *8 55 


‘ 

New York, 5834 633¢ 346 *6 00 *9 75 
Boston, _— 67 37 2 65@3 00 6 50@7 00 
Toledo, 5634 30 — 5 30 
St Louis, 5044 55 31 — _ 
Minneapolis, 5334 58} 32 = -_ 
Selsco. *e7x@Bs% *1 271 20 *1 17% *6 50 
™ cisco, 7 aA G — 
London, 5 7 = — +t10@14 40 

*Prices per cental. tPer cwt of 112 Ibs. Other prices 


per bushel. 
PUBLIO STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 69,168,000 66,949,000 56,152,000 
Corn, 3,646,000 3,151, 5,641,000 
Oats, 7,875,000 6,019,690 4,026,000 


At Chicago, wheat was rather steadier than 
the week before, and while the full advance of 
nearly 2c from the early low point was not main- 
tained, there was at least an indisposition to sell 








THE LATEST MARKET 





freely. Speculative interest was feeble and trade 
largely local in character, the market hinging in 
adegree on the action of corn. Deliveries on spee- 
ulative contracts during the opening days of 
September were free, and served to weaken the 
rice, but this was replaced by a _ slight harden- 
ng under the surroundings. The amount of 
wheat reported en route to the consuming mar- 
kets of western Europe was not so large as to 
be burdensome and American exports were fair 
though less than they should be. The visible 
supply continues to increase rapidly and with 
the local stock piling up at the rate of 1,000,000 bu 
a week, filling the big warehouses nearly to over- 
flowing, there is of course little incentive to buy 
forinvestment. Receipts at other northwestern 
oints continued liberal and the new crop is evi- 
ently leaving farmers’ hands at a rapid rate. 
Perhaps the most bullish factor was the contin- 
ued talk of wheat feeding tostock, especially as 
all reports seem to show that this is on the in- 
crease. A big Toledo concern sent out inquiries 
to more than 3000 correspondents in the country 
and replies stated that from 5to 50 per cent of 
the wheat crop is being used in this manner. For- 
eign price changes were unimportant and domes- 
tic markets generally firm, though not sufficiently 
strong to help values here. Fzll plowing is rath- 
er backward, but recent rainfalls have benefited 
the condition of the ground materially. The de- 
mand for cash wheat is fair on both milling and 
shipping account. December delivery No 2 red 
winter sold at 563,c early, up to 584,cglater in the 
week, but the advance brought out some liquida- 
tion and the close was 574%4,c, with September de- 
livery about 3c discount and final sales in store 
atf4,@54'4c for No Bred, 4@58e for No 3 red,and 52 
@53e for hard winter. 

Corn was active at a wider range with consider- 
able outside interest. In the main fair strength 
prevailed, and at one time prices showed an ad- 
vance of 2a3c, with a large part of this maintain- 
ed to the close. So little corn was delivered on 
Sept contracts during the early days of the month 
that shorts were much worried ‘and in their ef- 
forts to cover worked the price up. The advance 
did not hold, nor did the reports of copious rain- 
fall in many parts of the west serve to encourage 
buying. It is too late in the season, however, to 
expect any material benefit to the corn crop from 
these rains, and with so much talk of the short 
yield and the general expectation that the Sept 
crop report would prove a bullish one the high 
level of prices was maintained without difficulty. 
State reports indicated that large areas had been 
eut for fodder, and on the low crop report esti- 
mate some of the rampant bulls were disposed to 
talk a 1300-million yield. May delivery sold up at 
the close of the week 555%,@55%c and rested 
there with outside markets relatively firm and 
cables slow as a whole. Exports were light. 
Cash corn was in good demand and offerings were 
largely increased at the close. No2in store sold 
57@57i4c, No 2 yellow 574%4@57%c and No 3fob 
5634 @57c. 

Oats were not active but in the main rather 
firm, following the lead of corn. Occasional pe- 
riods of weakness were succeeded by good recov- 
eries and May worked up fractionally to 36%%,c 
with No 2 mixed for Sept delivery finally salable 
at 30jc. Exports showed something of an in- 
crease though were not large and a good shipping 
demand existed for car lots. Offerings for early 
delivery were comparatively liberal and the 
buyers well represented. At the close cash sales 
included No3 on track at 2814@32c, No 3 white at 
32}@3214c and No 2 white 32@33c. 


Rye was slow but steady with saleson the basis 
of 464%,@47c for No 2 instore and 50@5ic for 
December delivery. The receipts were moderate, 
but the visible supply and local stocks continued 
small. liers and distillers were indifferent 
buyers. Barley was fairly active and steady, the 
liberal receipts meeting ready disposition at 
hands of buyers. Maltsters and shippers were 
both weil represented and took the better grades. 
The trade was disturbed by the report that Russia 
will send a lot of barley to America, but this was 
unverified, hence only important for the moment. 
Speculation was quiet with some interest in Octo- 
ber which closed 544%,@55c. Sales by sample were 
at 554,@56%,c for No 2, 51@55e for No 3. Flaxseed 
advanced 3@4c and closed at the top with Nolon 
track at $128 for choice northwestern, while seed 
from the southwest sold ata discount. Futures 
were in moderate request, October closing at 1 28 
and December 131. Timothy continued active 
and there was a further advance of 10@l5c p 
cental. Shipping orders were liberal and the out- 
put made a good showing,the rainy weather stim- 
ulating the demand for country account. At the 
close prime was salable at 525@530 with high 
grade at a premium and samples of common lots 
all the way down to450. Clover exhibits further 
weakness, prime grade declining 25@35¢e. The de- 
mand is indifferent and the seed which came on 
the market sold slowly. From some quarters 
came reports that the crop is jturning out better 
than had been anticipated, andthere is more dis- 
position to sell for October delivery, which is 
quotable around 8 65. 


At New York, wheat has at no time shown any 
particular strength, with the interest usually ata 
minimum. Foreign markets have exhibited no 
encouraging features. The exports of wheat and 
flour from day to day from all Atlantic ports are 
only moderate, and the movement of new wheat 


toward western points liberal. Prices showed no 
important change, September closing at 58%4c 
with May.about 8c premium. Corn has been 
dominated by usual and unusual influences, the 
movement in the west, the anticipated bullish 













crop report, the rumors of rather free importa- 
tions of feed barley from Russia, and the actions 
of western manipulators all serving to create an 
irregular and unsettled market. The tendency 
was in the main toward firmness, No 2 closing at 
6354¢ for September delivery, while cash lots in 
store were salable up to 66¢€ and May nominally 
5944c. Oats have ruled quiet and rather dull, with 
2 moderate demand for cash lots. No 2 finally 
sold at 3444@35e, No 2 white 37¢ and May 40i%e. 
Barley dealers were upset by the talk of Russian 
importations,although earlier reported sales were 
not contirmed. The talk exerted a depressing in- 
fluence, however, and the market for all feed 
grains was affected. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
At Chicago, 6 00@6 10 6 60@6 70 375 
New York, 5 50@6 00 6 75 3 60 
Cincinnati, 5 00 6 35 275 
Omaha, 5 25 6 20 
St Louis, 5 35 6 40 275 


At Chicago—The cattle market has been decid- 
edly irregular and prices covered an unusually 
wide range. So far as the better grades of beeves 
were concerned there was a ready outlet at figures 
fully as good as any yet paid. The quality of the 
offerings continues only fair to rather poor, and 
with somany of this description on sale buyers 
were not slow to discriminate sharply. The heavy 
supplies enabled them to secure price concessions 
and at the close of the week many transactions 
showed a decline for the period of 20@30c. Con- 
servative commission houses are advising 
farmers to use much caution in marketing their 
cattie so ae as the rangers continue to arrive 
freely. Good to fancy native steers, however, 
which have been on corn for several months and 
are well finished readily find a market around top 
quotations. As high as $590@6 has been paid 
for a few of the best lots offered, but the majority 
of sales are at a range of 5 50 down to3 25@3 75 for 
common steers. Offerings of Texas cattle were 
only half those of the same week a year ago and 


the market was generally steady, while the 
receipts of northern rangers continue liberal. 
Butchers’ and canners’ sfock ruled dull and 


heavy from first to last and prices in some cases 
showed a shrinkage of 25@35c. Revised quota- 
tions follow: 


Extra prime steers, $555@600 __ bulls, 10 325 
Exporters, 1450 to 1600 ood stockers and 


lbs, average, 3 58 eeders, 250 325 
Good dressed beef and Common stockers and 
Py cy] steers, 1150 feeders, 175 240 
to 1400 Ibs, 460 565 Calves, heavy, 300 lbs 
Fair to medium steers, and “pverd, 200 300 
1150 to 1400 Iba, 350 430 Calves, light, 100 to 
Good cows and heifers, 290 325 180 lbs, 400 510 
Poor to fair cows and rasa ‘Tex steers, 250 310 
heifers. 175 260 Grass cowsand bulls, 125 24 


Common to choice 

Hogs were nothing if not firm. Prices moved 
up sharply, with good to choice packing weights 
improving 25@30c, while assorted light hogs 
showed a still greater advance. The quality was 
rather poor and the competition sharp for best 
droves. Receipts were about the same as the 
week before and shippers were well represented, 
taking nearly half the supply. The strength in 
the provision market, which incidentally was 
due in part to small stocks in the public ware- 
houses, contributed to the firmness at the yards. 
Latest quotations are 6 35@665 for good to best 
pene wl J packing and shipping lots, 6@6 30 for light 
weights and 5 75@650 for common to choice 
mixed droves. 

Sheep salesmen were enabled to hold the slight 
gain in price noted in this column a week ago, in 
spite of fairly liberal offerings. The proportion 
of poor to common stock was large and all such 
ruled rather easy in tone, while best muttons were 
readily salable at top quotations. Shipments to 
the east were small, but there is nothing unusual 
in this, local dressed mutton concerns taking the 
bulk of the supply. Good to choice natives 
3 25@3 50, with fancy salable up to 375, fair to 
medium 275@3, westerns§2 75@3 35, native year- 
lings 3 40@3 75, common to choice lambs 3 Tk@4 25, 
stockers and feeders 1 50@2 50. 


At Pittsburg, receipts have been moderate 
and the market generally steady, with especially 
desirable beef cattle scarce and salable at outside 
quotations. Dressed beef houses in the west 
have taken a large proportion of offerings in 
those markets, and the shipments from nearb 
points are only fair to good in quality, and stock 
suitable for the best class of trade is wanted. 
Good to choice cattle quotable at $5@5 25, with fine 
to fancy at apremium. Medium to fair 4@4 45,good 
butchers’ steers 360@4, and fair light weights 
suitable for feeders 2 25@3 25. Hogs were in mod- 
erate supply but mostly common in quality. Good 
corn-fed droves steady, with Philadelphias 6 40@ 
6 50 at the close, best Yorkers 6 25@6 30, common 
to fair 5 70@6 15. Sheep were in rather light sup- 
ply and steady, with best droves salable at 3 25 or 
possibly a shade more, and fair to common 2 2@ 
3, lambs 2 25@3 85, yearlings 1 75@3 25. 


At New York, a quiet week in the cattle market 
closed with a fair degree of interest on the part 
of buyers, and prices generally steady to firm, so 


far as the better grades are concerned. Local 

slaughterers and exporters of live cattle have 

bought with considerable freedom and anything 

pe ing good to choice or better met with ready 

isposition, while Rock lots were easy in tone and 
glish ca’ 


not at all active. at the close of 
the week quoted firm at 11@ 
































12c ® th estimated dressed weight, and refriger- 
ated beef 84%4@9c. Quotations here are on the 
basis of 3 60@5 for common to fair natives, 5 25@6 
for good to fancy, 1 40@2 75 for scrubs and inferior 
steers. Hogs were quiet and the advance of the 
early days of the week not maintained, latest 
prices showing easiness at 6@6 40 for fair to good 
lots. Sheep were quiet, but steady when desira- 
ble in quality, and choice lambs were wanted. 
Good to choice muttons 3 25@3 65, and’ medium to 
fair 2 5@03, with best lambs 4 25@4 75. Veal calves 
5@6 for common and medium state, 7 for fancy 
and 2 35@3 for grassers. 

At Buffalo, no particular change in the cattle 
market has taken place, common stuff ruling 
rather dull and weak and in many instances a 
shade lower, while the better qualities averaged 
fully steady. There is an inquiry for animals 
good enough for export, but such are scarce. 
Stock cattle are dull. Veal calves steady when 
desirable, and butchers’ stuff in about the usual 
request. Quotations are on the basis of $5@5 50 for 
good to best steers, 375@450 for medium to fair 
lots, 3 50@4 25 for butcher animals and 5 50@6 50 for 
veal calves. Hogs were in moderate favor and 
the quality none of the best. Good, heavy-weight 
corn-fed animals have sold readily all the week, 
and at the close were quotable at 6 40@6 60, with 
Yorkers 6@6 25 and good Michigan grassers 5 80@ 
610. Sheep were no more than steady, the offer- 
ings proving fairly liberal. Good to best grades 
275@3 50, with some taken for export account at 
375. Good to choice lambs 375@450 and culls 
2 25@3. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


At Chicago, the week has shown little change 
in the market, trade ruling only moderate. 
fairly goodglocal demand developed for creamery 
extras, but firsts and seconds were dull and life- 
less. Extra emy 2314¢, firsts 21@23c, seconds 
17a@20c, thirds 14@16c, June emy 19@21c, imt emy 
fresh 16@17c, ordinary 1312@l5c, extra dairy 
(Cooleys) 20c, firsts 16@18¢c, seconds 13@14c, thirds 
1214 @13e, ladles 12@14¢, fresh packing stock 12@13e, 

At New York, quiet with a firm feeling on fey 
fresh creamery, of which the supply is moderate. 
State dairy in light supply and really fresh tubs 
sell well. State and Va fresh ecmy 23@24c, Elgin 
and other western 24c, firsts 21@22c, June extras 
22 1 2214¢, firsts 20@21c, state dairy half-tubs extra 
22a2212e, firsts 20@21c, western imt cemy firsts 
17a 18e, seconds 15@ 16c, western dairy 1412@17ec, fac- 
tory firkins 1442@16c, tubs 13@15'42e. 

At Boston, the market is dull and only strictl 
fresh goods bring quotations. Western stoc 
drags. N ¥ and Vt extra ermy 24c, northern firsts 
21a , eastern 21@23c, western extra dairy 23c, 
firsts, 2lic Vt extra dairy 21c, N Y 20c, firsts 18@19¢c, 
western firsts 15@16c, imt crmy 17@18c, ladles 13@ 
ldc, extra crmy boxes 22@24c, trunk butter 22@26c. 

New York State—At Albany, in light supply 
and active demand, prices higherand firm. Good 
to ch emy 24@26e, dairy 23@25¢c.—At Utica, 94 pkgs 
emy at 2214,@2234c.—At Little Falls, 46 pkgs emy at 
211,@22c, 15 pkgs dairy at 20@22c.—At Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga Co, 20c.—At Oswego, Oswego Co, 
18@20c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 18@20c. 





The Cheese Trade. 

At Chicago, all grades have remained slow and 
quiet. Export buying has been small and dealers 
show no desire to buy goods to stock up, preter- 
ring to let the cheese lie in the factories a little 
longer. Ch fYoung America 10c, twins 914@9%4c, 
single flat 10c, cheddars 9@91,c, off! goods 6@7ec, 
filled cheese 5@7c, Swiss 5@10c, limberger 7@7%,c, 
brick 8%4c. 


At New York, the market is rather quiet, but a 
fair demand forstorage purposes holds up prices. 
Full cream large fey colored 1044@1014c, white 1014 
@10\4c, ch 10c, good to prime 949a@9%4c, small fey 
colored 10144@11%4¢, white 10144@10%4c, com to prime 
81,@10'14c, part skims 7144@9c, tactory 314,@414c. 


At Boston, trading is quiet, but a steady under- 
tone is felt. N Y extra 104,@1014¢, firsts 84@914c, 
seconds 6@7c, Vt extra 10@104c, firsts 814,@91¢e, 
sage cheese 11@11%4c, part skims 4@6c, Ohio flat 
8a@93 4c. 


New York State—At Albany, market ac- 
tive with light supply and prices advancing. Full 
cream cheddars 91,@10%c, flats 9@10c, pound 
skims 3\,@7e, imt Swiss 13@15¢c.—At Ogdensburg, 
St Lawrence Co, 1368 bxs offered, 919 selling at 
1038¢.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 8144@1014¢c.—At 
saldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 10c.—At Oswego, 
Oswego Co, 10@1ic. 


Utica and Little Falls Cheese Markets. 


UTIcA, N Y, Sept 10.—The attendance at the 
board to-day was small owing to the heavy rain- 
fall that took place all over this part of the coun- 
try. This supplements other rain storms that oc- 
curred last week, and along with warm weather, 
the mercury ranging from 70 to & degrees, it has3 
freshened up the feed remarkably. Cows are do- 
ing better now than afmonth ago. Buyers com- 
plained of the slow business in New York last 
week, less than half the receipts being sold to ex- 
porters and receipts being lighter than for two 
years past. This meanta large amount of stock 

eft over to go into cold storage and the stored 
cheese is already becoming burdensome. Many 
factorymen had only sold the make of Aug 5 to 7 
previous to to-day and it will take these men two 
weeks more to close out their Augusts. Others had 
sold to the middle or beyond, and these will prob- 
ably dispose of their Augusts in another. week. 
Yet in spite of the small exports last week, buy- 
ers did not seem to be afraid of cheese to-day. 
The ruling price on large cheese advanced ye, 
@nd the top price on small 4c. This shows that 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


there is considerable confidence in the market. 
Indeed, it is claimed that if it were not for the 
lard cheese made in Illinois, prices would go to 
12c this fall. 

Sales were as follows: Large colored, 4382 bxs 
at 9%c, 302 at 10c, 1828 at 1044c, 347 at 104c; large 
white, 71 at 9%c, 360 at 10c, 497 at 1014c, 279 at 1014; 
small white, 348 at 10'4c, 414 at 1044c; small color- 
ed, 998 at 10l4c, 212 at 10l4c, 294 at 10%c. Total, 
10,432 bxs, against 8731 last year and 5187 the year 
before. 

At Little Falls, the sales were: 237 bxs at 9%%c, 
698 at 934c, 3302 at 10c, 248 consigned and 228 dairy 
at 9144@10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


APPLES—At Chicago, quietude continues, the 
abundance of other fruits having reduced the de- 
mand. Duchess $150@175 P bbl, fey 2@2 20, 
Maiden Blush 1 75@2 25, sweet 125@1 50, cooking 
stock 75¢c@1 50. 

At New York, apples are generally dull and 
weak, but there is no surplus of fine grades. 
Gravenstein 150@175 P bbl, Holland Pippin 1 25 
@1 50, Maiden Blush 1 25@1 75, Duchess of O 
1 50@2. 

At Boston, receipts are liberal and prices low, 
and there is a steady demand for choice fruit. 
Gravenstein 1 50@1 75, Porter and Pippin 1@1 25, 
sweets 1@1 25, common 50@75c. 


BEANS—At Chicago, old stock is about.cleaned 
out and the demand will probably remain light 
until more new beans are received. Ch pea beans 
$1 90@1 95 P bu, recleaned 1 80@1 85, ch navies 1 90 
@1 95, recleaned 1 80@1 85, ch mediums 1 80@1 85, 
recleaned 1 70@1 75, com 1 25@1 50,Cal limas 4a412e¢ 

Y th. 

’ At New York, domestic white beans are scarce, 
and demand is tight, with prices falling off. Red 
kidneys dull and favoring buyers. Limas firm. 
Ch ’93 marrow 3 25, ch ’93 medium 1 90,§ch foreign 
793 medium 1 40@1 50, ch foreign ’93 pea 1 50@1 60, 
ch ’93 white kidney 2 55@2 60, red do, ’93 Cal lima 
(60 Ibs) 2 65@2 70. 

At Boston, the market for white is dull and for 
vellow eyes firm. Red kidneys are dull. Small 
hpN Y pea 2@225,N Y hp marrow 195@2, Cal 
pea 1 95@2, extra yellow eyes 255@260, red kid- 
neys 2 70, dried limas 4@4%2c P ib. 


CONCENTRATED FEEDS—At New York, feed 
is dull and barely steady. Oil meal $25 p ton in 
sks, cottonseed meal 24. At Boston, gluten meal 
21, cottonseed meal 24. At Milwaukee, the demand 
for scorched wheat is heavy. Old process oil 
meal 26 90, scorched wheat 14 50. 


EGGS—At Chicago, fresh lots are alittle more 
plentiful and there is a better feeling in the 
market. A good demand has existed and had it 
not been for large supplies from cold storage, 
xrices would have gone up another notch. Firsts, 

ull loss off, cases returned 15c, southern fresh 15c, 
firsts, recandled 1542 @16c, new cases included. 

At New York, the market is quiet, with a scar- 
city of really fine eggs. Newlaid near by 19@20c, 
N Y and Pa firsts 18@1814c, fancy western and 
northwestern 17@1714¢, good to prime western 
and northwestern 1542@l6'4ce. 

At Boston, the market is without change. Re- 
ceipts ample and demand moderate. Nearby 
and Cape fancy 21@22c, ch eastern 18¢c, fairjto good 
do l5a@i6ée, ch Vt and N 18c, ch western 
1542 a16%ec. 


FRESH FRUITS—At Chicago, all kinds are in 
plentiful supply, peaches having the prominent 
ylace. Mich freestone peaches, small 20@30c p 
16-bu bskt, good to ch 35@40c, extra fey Crawfords 
a shade higher, Damson plums 7ic@l P 4-bu, 
other kinds 50@60c, Bartlett pears 25a@40ec P %%4-bu 
bskt, 143 P bbl, common kinds 75c@1 50, Ohio 
Seckel 25c p 1%-bu, Concord, Ives, Hartford and 
Champion grapes 8@10c P 5-ib bskt, 25c P 20-ibs, 
Delawares 20@25c  10-tbs, white grapes 13@14e p 
8-Ibs, watermelons 40480 P car, osage 25c #P cra, 
cantaloupes 25¢c, gems 5@20¢e P 14-bu. 

At New York, pears if fine find good market. 


Seckels are scarce and firm. Plums scarce and 
firm and advancing for extra grades. Peaches in 
moderate demand and prices rule low. Grapes 


in liberal supply and dull. NJ Bartlett pears $2 
@3 P bbl, Seckel 150@3 P bbl, common cooking 
i@1 50, Up-river egg plums 2 50@3 50 p bbl, Green 
Gage 3@350, Damson 250@325, N Y Gorman 
prunes 40@60c P 10-tb bskt, fancy Jersey peaches 
75e@1 P bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 7@8 p bbl, 
Up-river Concord 2@2\4c P tb, Niagara 3@4'4c, So 
Jersey Jenny Lind muskmelons 50c@1 Pp bbl, 
prime watermelons 9@12 P 100, Va peanuts 444@ 
43,c P Ib. 

At Boston, grapes arrive freely and choice lots 
sell well. Peaches are in good supply and de- 
mand is fair for fine fruit. Pears are plenty and 
only hard stock wanted. Plums in moderate 
demand only. Muskmelons slow. Blueberries 3 
@6c P qt, cranberries 7@8 P bbl, Hudson river 
Concerd grapes 11@12c small bskt, Delawares 
18c, Niagara 1 P 8&bskt carrier, extra large N J 

eaches 20c@1 P bskt, native Bartlett pears 2 0@ 

P bbl, N Y do 2@2 50, wg iy Favorite 2@250 p 
bskt, plums 20@35c P bskt, I muskmelons 1 P 
bbl, white Jap 1 50@2. 


HAY AND STRAW-—At Chicago, receipts are 
large of poor and medium grades and there is 
scarcely any demand. Strictly choice in good 
demand and firm. No 1 timothy good to fancy 
$7 50@10 50, No 2 8 50@9, mixed 7@9, upland prairie 
8 50@10 50, wheat straw 4 50, rye 5 50. 

At New York, the supply is large and the mar- 
ket weak and favoring buyers. Top grades are 
held at full prices. Prime timothy 80c P 100 tbs, 
No 1 75c, clover 45@50c, salthay 40@45c, long rye 
straw 50@55e, short 40@45c, wheat 40@50c, oat 40 


@45c. 
At Boston, the market is dull for hay. Rye 
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straw is guiet. Ch 15@16 50, clover and clover 
ee good to prime rye straw 11@11 50, 
oat 8@9. 


LIVE POULTRY—At Chicago, old hens showed 
an advance, while springs ruled quiet and slightl 
lower. Ducks steady, turkeys dull. Old mixeh 
turkeys 6c P tb, springs 5@7%c, old hens 8a84e, 
roosters 44,@5c, springs 9c, old ducks rartte, 
mixed 8c, spring 8@84c, geese $4@5 50 P dz. 

At New York, the market is quiet and nominal 
at former prices. Prime local spring chickens 114 
@12c, fowls 11@1144c, mixed roosters 644@7e, mixe 
turkeys 10@l11c, ducks 60@75e P pr, geese $1 12@1 37 
®% pr, pigeons 30c p 7. 

At Boston, choice live fowls are in steady de- 
mand. Chickens os at 9@11c, eastern fowls 10c, 
roosters 5@6c, old ducks 7@9c, young ducks 9@10c. 


MILL FEED—At Chicago, very little is doin 
in the market, the tone being quiet and dull. 
Bran $13 P ton, and shorts and middlings offered 
sparingly. 

At New York, the market is dull and _ barel: 
steady. Western bran 8212@85c, middlings 1, 
sharps 95c, rye feed 85c, screenings 65@75c. 

At Boston, spring bran 1690, middlings 18 75@ 
20 50, winter bran 17 35@17 50. 

At Milwaukee, bran is weaker and other feeds 
firm, while the heavy demand makes them rather 
scarce. Ch clean bran 17 90, rye feed 19 65, special 
middlings 20 40. 


ONIONS—At Chicago, the demand is rather 
light and the market uninteresting with an eas 
feeling. Red $1 50@1 75 P bbl, 60@65e P cra, yel- 
low 1 50@1 75 P bbl, 65@75c P cra, [il Spanish yel- 
low 1 25@1 50 P cra, sacks 90c@1. 

At New York, choice onions are in light supply 
and firm. Eastern redf1 50@1 75% bbl, ye tow 
150@1 87, white 3@4 50,small white pickles 5@6, 
ere” Co red 1@1 50, do yellow 1 25@1 62, N Y 125 
a 


At Boston, native onions 2 } bbl, N ¥ 1 75. 


POTATOES—At Chicago, receipts include much 
small stock, but the market keeps well cleared 
and prices have advanced. Wisconsin Hebrons 
70aise P bu, southern Rose 78@80c, Wis 73@78e, 
Cal 75@77e, Early Ohio ch to fey 78@79c, Wis 76@ 
78c, Cal Burbanks 83@85c. 

At New York, potatoes are in good demand and 
firm when choice, small and pecs stock is slow. 
Sweets are in large supply, and are dull and weak. 
LI Rose $1 75@2 12 P bbl, N J 1 37@175, Va yellow 
sweets 1 37@1 62. 

At Boston, receipts are moderate and demand 
good. Native Rose and Hebrons 175, Me do 1 75, 
NH Hebrons 55¢ P bu, Rose 50@55c, Aroostook Co 
Hebron 60c. 


PORK PRODUCTS—At Chicago, business light 
and prices nearly steady. Mess pork $14@14 25 p 
bbl, lard 8 7242@8 75. Speculative interest on the 
buying side, which has been instrumental in the 
late advance, has subsided in a degree. 

At New York, there is an advance in prices. 
New mess 15 50@15 75, family mess 16@16 50, short 
clear 15 50@17, city pickled hams 11@11%4¢ P fb, 
shoulders 714¢, city lard 854@8%c¢. : . 

VEGETABLES—At Chicago, most vegetables 
are in abundant supply, butthe demand is light 
for the season and the market is dull. Cabbage 
75c@$1 P cra, cauliflower 75c@1 Pp dz, fey celery 
15@20e P dz, small to good 5@10c, marrowfat 
squash 75e@1 P dz, crookneck 25c, white 40@50c, 
string beans 50@60c P 114-bu sk, wax 75e@1, sweet 
corh 5@6c P dz, tomatoes 25@33c p bu. 

At New York, cabbage is scarce and nominal, 
celery steady, egg plant weak, tomatoes scarce 
but demand light, others without change. LI and 
NJ cabbages 5@7 ~100,NJand L I cucumbers 
75c@1 25 p 1000, Mich celery 5@15P dz, N J egg- 
plant 50ce@1 P bbl, N J green corn 25c@1 p 100, N J 
green peppers 60@75¢e P bbl, marrow squash 75c@1 
® bbl, Hubbard 125@150, N J turnips 75@8ie P 
bbl, Canada Russia turnips 90c@1, potato lima 
beans 75c@1 P bag, N J tomatoes 25@50e P box. 

At Boston, there is a steady fair demand for 
turnips, while tomatoes are slow. Native cab- 
bages 3@5 P 100, marrow squash 75¢c P bbl, native 
tomatoes 25@50c P bu, St Andrew’s 1@1 25 P bbl, 
shell beans 50@75c, beets 50@60c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT MINOR CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK-—At Albany, poultry in light demand, 
prices firm. Hens 11@124gc gl§w, roosters 10c,fchickens 12 
@14c d w, hen turkeys 13@14c 1 w, 15@l6c d w, ducks 13@ 
lich w, 15@léec d w, geese 10@11c1 w, L2@124%ed w. Grain 
quiet with prices weakening. Barley 58@6ic, buckwheat 
53@55c,corn 64c, mixed oats 38@42c,rye 55@58c,wheat 72@75 
c, bran $18@18 50 B ton, cottonseed meal 1950@20, best 
sat flour 390@3 95 # bbl, middlings 19@20, loose hay 12@14, 
faled timothy 12@14, clover I1@12 50, oat straw 8, rye 10. 
Live stock ques at firm prices. Good to best steers 5 
@63gc, mixed butchers’ stock 434@5}4c, milch cows 20@ 
ea, veal calves 54@744c,best heavy hogs 344@4}¢c, corn fed 
sheep firm at 5@be, range sheep 444@5c, spring lambs 
8c, washed wool 20@27c, unwashed 12@20c, green salte 
hides 4@7c, calf skins 30@60 ea, tallow 4@55c,grease 2@2!¢c. 
Potatoes in ample sae and firm. Hebrons 1 50@I1 624¢ "3 
bbl, Burbanks | 0@ , Rose 1 50@1 6, other varieties 
125@1 50, sweets 2 25@2 50. Onions quiet and weak. 
White 250@275, red 2@2 25, yellow 2 12%,@2 3734, cabbage 
4@5 B 100, turnips 40@5vc, rutabaga 40@5ve, seedfbeans 205 
@2 10, pea 2 10@220, red kidney 2 25@2 30, limas 2 35@240, 

pples active, yellow fall 1 50@1 75, red 2@2 25, cranberries £ 
6@6 25 BB bbl, Concord grapes 334@4c ® tb,§ muskmelons 
2@3 B 100, watermelons 15@20. Peaches active, heavy re- 
eeipts, prices weakening. Freestones 1 25@! 50, ciings 

c@1 25, bananas 75c@2B% beh, cocoanuts 20@25 B 100, 
pluins 35@60c ® 12-qt bskt. Evap apples 7@93gc bi , Sun 
dried 4@544c, apricots 7@lvc, hops quiet at 9@l3c, Mich 
celery 8@%c ® beh. Fresh eggs 20@2lc, cold storage 15@ 
l6c. 


At Utica, corn and oats steady, fruit and vegetables 
offered freely, dairy products and meats unchanged. 
Fresh eggs 17@18c, patent flour HOS 35, old oats 50c, new 
5c, corn 68@70c, shorts 18 @ ton, m ddiings 21, loose hay 

(To Page 70.) 
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A September Idyl. 


MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 

















1 let the book lie open on my knee 

And looked across the uplands. Gorgeous tints 
Showed in the foliage along the hills, 

And yonder in the valley, side by side, 

Slender and straight and tall, twin maples stood, 
Lifting the burgeon of their brightness up 

Like flaming torches, to enkindle earth 

And sky together. 


I had read alond 
That sweet old story of good Philemon 
And his dear Baucis, changed by angel touch 
To trees, in recognition of vheir grace; 
And thus — their sole haunting dread re- 

moved— 

That one might die while yet the other lived— 
They stood content, and leaning each to each 
Mayhap thro’ centuries of happiness, 
Whispered unchanging love in low sweet lisps 
Of murmurous leaf motion. 


“Dear,” I said, 
And took her hand in mine, “I wonder if 
The autumn brilliancy good Philemon 
And Baucis donned each year were like to this 
That these young maples show.” 


“'Twere not too much 
For such devotion,” answered she, with eyes 
Hid by her lashes. 


“Dear,” I said again, 
And Fen bolder, “Were it fate that you 
And I, for lifelong constancy, were changed 
To trees like Baucis and her Philemon, 
Would it seem hard to stand forever so, 
Branch touching branch, as do those maples 


ere 
And whisper of our love thro’ countless years?” 
She raised her zen and in their lucent depths 


My answer lay—for mirrored sweetly there 
isaw the maples leaning branch to branch. 


The Fringed Gentians. 


Eva L. Ogden. 





HE way of it was 
this. Sarah Weller 
and I each have a 
class in Sunday 
school. course 
because I wanted 
girls they had to 
= me a class of 

- Not but what 
I e boys, I love 
"em; but boys in 
Sunday school and 
boys out of it are as 
different as hens and 
bumble-bees. And 
there Sarah would 
sit of a Sunday with 
her seat full of the sweetest, prettiest girls in 
Pemigewasset looking like peaches and cream, 
so to speak. They always ew their lessons, 
and when the minister asked any questions 
they could answer as prettily and promptly as 
heart could wish. And I’d be across the aisle 
with my seat not by any means so full of a 
wiggling, twisting, uneasy set of restless mor- 
tals, pinching each other, stepping on each 
other’s toes, roaring out the wrong answer to 
the minister continually, and threatening to 
punch each other’s heads. 

The leading spirit of it all was a red-head, 
and it didn’t make things any better when the 
rest of them would remark, sotto voce, “You 
red-headed sinner, go home to your dinner,” 
which recommendation he would receive with 
a sly pin thrust or a a. Teaching that 
class wasn’t easy work by any means but asa 
trial and a means of grace it was an electro- 
silicon success. 

Well, one day in November, just after church 
and before Sunday school, Sarah came up to 
me and said, “There are fringed gentians over 
in the swamp by the school house.” 

“There are!’”’ I cried, for I had never found 
any, “Dll take my boys and go get some with 
you. 

“Let’s take the minister,” said she. 

“I think a minister is too holy to take around 
— hunting,” saidI. “Besides, they don’t 

e to get their feet wet. Now, boys do.” 
“Humph!” said she, “Boys can’t talk.” 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 


“*Tisn’t talk that’s wanted so much on this 
occasion,” I answered. “If you’ve got to take 
him we will flock by ourselves.” 

“Pshaw!’’ said she, “‘let’s all go together.” 

“Yes,” I said, “all together! You and he sit 
on the bank and repeat 

‘Blue, blue as though the sky let fall 

A bit of its cerulean wall,’ 
while the boys and I make a holy show of our- 
selves wading out in the mud after the bits of 
‘cerulean wall!’ ” 

“Well,” she said, “you are so good you don’t 
mind making a holy show of yourself.” 

“Ah,” said I, “there’s a fee generally, but in 
this case the spectators get everything.” 

The delicious air and the soft sky of one 
autumn day, were so beguiling that I couldn’t 
stand the house any longer. “There isn’t a 
thing more to be done till tomorrow,” said 
mother, “and Patience, if you want to——” 

“Mother,” said I, “I am going for fringed 

entians. Sarah Weller says there are some 
in the swamp over by the school house.” 

“But ~~ are not going alone, Patience? ” 

8 ’m going to take my Sunday school 
class.” 


\ 


“CAN I ASSIST YOU, 


And I did. I gathered them up as I went 
along Main street, and by the time I got to the 
forks of the road I had the whole of them. 

“We are seven!” shouted Jim Doolan with a 
vault over Deacon Eastman’s granite horse- 
posts. “Fritz, you ‘ 
wild Dutchman, what a 
are you coming for?” 

“Fringed gentians 
of course, you green 
exile of Erin. Aha! 
White wings they 
never grow weary,” 
he sang as little 
Harry  Bannigan 
came flying up the 
street. “What on 
earth are you out ina 
white waist for, 
Harry? Didn’t you } 
know they were eall- J 
ed in a month ago?’ (i; 


x 
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“Sure, Mike!’* was f i 
all Harry’s answer as he swept up, but he 
gave Fritz’s cap a knock that sent it flying. 


Fortunately the people of Pemigewasset 
were used to seeing me go up or down the 
street with those seven unfledged angels hov- 
ering around me, so nobody said a word or did 
aught but smile at us as we sailed by, save old 
Ellen who called out, ‘Good luck to ye, Miss 
Patience, with yer byes,” and we got to the 
swamp in fifteen minutes. 

“Now, boys, scatter and hunt, and if one of 
you gets stuck in the mud, shout.”’ 

With a whoop and a halloo they were off, and 
I skirted the edge hunting on my own account. 
I found a lovely clump of black alder berries 
and gathered a nice bunch of them, thena 
frost-grape vine with its great clusters of tiny 















grapes clambering over a low dogwood, but no 
gentians. 

Suddenly I saw them, a little bunch of them 
just a little ways from me on the edge of a bog. 

“O the darlings!’’ I cried and sprang for- 
ward. The ground gave way and my foot and 
leg plunged into that nasty mud up to the 

nee. 

Iscreamed. The boys were over the other 
side of the “4 struggled, but ah me, 
“the more I tried to pull it out, the more it 
stuck the faster!’’ I caught hold of a tussock 
and tugged, butin vain. Then like the ancient 
Israelites I lifted up my voice and wept. 

Suddenly from behind me came a voice, a 
calm, pulpity sort of voice: 

“Can I assist you, Miss Patience?” 

I looked up. There he stood six feet two 
inches of ministerial dignity. 

“Oh, go away!” I cried. “Do go away!” 

“Why?” asked he serenely. “I may be too 
holy to take gentian hunting but it is to be ex- 

cted that Ishould pull people out of the 

itch, you know. Give me your hand.” 

“T won’t,” I cried. “You can just go and 
hunt up Sarah Weller and talk to her.” 


MISS PATIENCE ?’’ 


“Duty first and pleasure afterwards” said he 
sweetly. “Besides, as you justly remarked last 
Sunday, talk isn’t what’s needed on this, inter- 
esting occasion. Give me your hand.” 

Lobeyed this time and in a minute more he 
had me safe on dry land. I looked up at him. 

“Oh, won’t you please get me those gen- 


tians ?” I begged. 

“No,” he answered quietly, ‘I don’t like to 
get my feet wet,” and he raised his hat and 
walked quietly off. 

For two minutes I wished I was a boy so that 
I could stone him. But it was no use, I knew 
Icouldn’t hit him. I couldn’t hit a barn door, 
so I just sat there and cried for vexation. 
However, that wouldn’t do for long. Delight- 

as the air was it was a little cool with one 
foot and leg all mud. I got up and began to 
walk around the swamp calling the boys as I 
did so. In a few minutes they heard me and 
began to gather with much shouting and laugh- 
ing and exultant waving of treasures. 

“Did you get any gentians, Miss Patience?” 

“Miss Patience, look at my beauties!” 

“And, Miss Patience, look at the beautiful 
feet on him. Faith, yor:’d take him for a mud 
turtle! Wouldn’t you now, Miss Patience?” 

“Humph, that’s ncthing. Wait till you see 
White Wings. He kept his feet dry and went 
in with his arms and he’s a sight for a circus.” 

“Ho! Look at Miss Patience’s shoe. Did 
you fall in Miss Patience ?”’ 

“Come dip your foot in the brook, Miss 
Patience, and wash off the mud. You’ll faint 
away and we’ll have to carry you down Main 
street if ron try to carry all that mud home on 
your little feet.’ 

“Come on, boys, let’s carry her home and the 
rest of you march ahead singing and playing. 
You tootle like a fife, Jim. There’s a tin pan 

















will do for a drum, Harry, and we’ Wall sing. 
Let’s sing ‘Marching through Georgia.’ ”’ 

I sat right down on the fence. “You’ll do 
nothing of the kind if I go home with you,” I 
said decidedly. 

“There’s the minister in his carriage. Glory! 
let’s ask him to take Miss Patience home.” 

Before I could stop them they had surrounded 
and were besieging him. ie 

He looked down at them with a malicious 
twinkle in his gray eyes. “Did Miss Patience 
send you?” said he. 

“No, I didn’t,” I cried in wrath and shame. 

“Well, boys,” he said. “I’m sorry to disap- 
point you, but Miss Patience will be a great 
deal less likely to take cold if she walks home 
as she is doing now.” 

Iwas. I had started the moment he began 
to speak. 

“Pell her,” he added benignantly, “to put 
her best foot forward.” 

I laughed when I heard that, mad as I was, 
but I did put my best foot forward and it 
wasn’t long before I was toasting myself at the 
fireplace in the south room. The boys had 
each given me a gentian and I sat there in the 
low chair caressing them. I love the touch of 
a flower against my cheek and in my fingers. 
There’s nothing but your mother’s dear old, 
soft, wrinkled face that will compare with it. 
There came a step upon the porch and the next 
moment that minister was before me. 

“Sit still,” he said, and bending over me he 
filled my lap with those beautiful fringed gen- 
tians. 


“Oh! oh!’ I cried,” but how did you get « 
“By the’ 


them without getting your feet wet?” 

“Rubber boots,’ he said quietly. 
way you would find them a great comfort if 
you are bound to go skylarking with those 
boys.’ 

“Those boys!” I exclaimed indignantly. 
“Those boys love me, enyway.” 

““So do other people,” said he. 

I hadn’t anything to ~~ to that. 
could I say? In a moment he went on: 

“When I was ordained to the ministry a 
dear old brother admonished me that whatever 
else I lacked I must have Patience. I have 
found that he was right. Will Patience come 


What 


9? 
to me? ~ 


Well, she went. 





‘ Laugh With Those That Laugh. 





Placid I am, content, serene; 
I take my slab of gypsum bread, 
And chunks of oleomargarine 
Upon its tasteless sides I spread. 
The egg I eat was never laid 
By any cackling feathered hen, 
But from the Lord knows what ’tis made 
In Newark by unfeathered men. 
But if from man’s vile arts I flee 
And drink pure water from the pump, 
I gulp down infusoriz, 
And Lideous rotaroriz, 
And wriggling polygastricez, 
And slimy diatomace, 
And various animalculze 
Of middle, high and low degree. 
ForfNature just beats all creation 
In multiplied adulteration. 





What the Old Man Did: “What’s Dick doing 
now?” ‘Well, Dick he’s a-doctorin’.” “And 
John?” ‘“He’s horse-tradin’.” “And William?” 
“He’s a-savin’ of souls.” “And Tom?” “Well, 
Tom—he’s sorter politicianin’ aroun’.” “And 
you?” “Well, I’m sorter farmin’ an’ a-feedin’ of 
Dick, an’ John, an’ William, an’ Tom.” 





Lord Russell once said, “Mr Hume, what do you 
consider the object of legislation?” ‘The great- 
est good to the greatest number.” “What do you 
consider the greatest number?” “Number one,” 
was Mr Hume’s reply. 





The nurserymaid, wheeling the perambulator, 
meets papa and mamma. P. and M. are delighted. 

Papa: “Oh, let’s take a peep at dear little 
Ootsy-tootsy !”’ 

Maid: “Gracious goodness! I forgot to put the 
baby in.” 

An examiner in an English Sunday school asso- 
ciation lately received from a small boy an ac- 
count of the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, and 
the incident in the temple, which was quite cor- 
rect, excepting the conclusion, which was a start- 
ling transposition. Hesaid: “Jesus drove them 
out cf the temple, saying, it is written, my house 
shall be called a den of thieves, but ye have 
turned into a house of lords.” 





‘“‘Why don’t you feed your pig to-day, John?” 

“Because I don’t want her to be too fat, and by 
feeding her only every second day I’m sure to get 
good streaked bacon.” 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
The School Age of Children. 


L. D. SNOOK. 





You may rest assured if its mother is 
nervous and irritable, the child is placed under 
the teacher’s care at the tender age of five 
years. In a section where the teacher is 
“boarding around,” the teacher says but little, 
desiring to be on good terms with all her pa- 
trons, yet down deep in her heart she wishes 
and knows the little tot would be better off at 
home especially if a goodly portion of the re- 
mainder of the pupils are in their teens, as the 
little one has but few playmates and while in 
the schoolroom is obliged to be reasonably quiet 
that the older ones may not be disturbed in 
their studies or recitations. For a little one to 
sit on a seat with its feet several inches from 
the floor and to be nice and prim, requires a 
mighty effort and does not compensate for a 
few moments’ daily reciting the a, b,c’s which 
should have been learned at home. 

Just here is where the kindergarten comes 
in. Under kindergarten management the little 
ones are learning something useful, while ap- 
parently at play with the little things consti- 
tuting the outfit in that plan of instruction. 
Instructors who have made the school age a 
study invariably recommend the teaching of a 
child at home until the age of six or seven 
years is reached, and I trust this decision will 

e heeded more in the |future. 

Too many teachers make the mistake of giv- 

ing out too long lessons for those under 12 


' years of age, and they often do it against their 


own better judgment, desiring to have the 
scholar placed in a higher grade quickly as 
possible. When examination day comes there 
are too many@failures, simply because the in- 
struction, often for lack of time, has been 
superficial. The “cramming”? method is meet- 
ing in many sections with deserved condem- 
nation. Keep your little ones out of the school- 
room until six or seven years of age, teachin 
them their letters,and if you value their healt 
let them play in the sunshine and dirt. 





Blackboard Remarks,—Every teacher should 


' read F. W. Parker’s Talks on Pedagogics,reviewed 


in Our Library Corner of this issue. 

The theory has been advanced that vertical hand- 
writing is physiologically more natural and 
desirable than the prevailing slope, and the Bos- 
ton school board has discussed the question of 
adopting the vertical style. The matter has been 
considered in other places also. The question is 


‘ one for physiologists to decide. 
\ 


The Title of B S will have a new meaning 
hereafter. The pressure of current social prob- 
lems has caused the Society for Education Exten- 
sion of Hartford, Ct, to establish a school of so- 
ciology, which after a three years’ course will 
confer the degree of bachelor of sociology. The 
school is open to men and women alike. 





Wonders of Science.—Wheat and corn fields 
will disappear, and pastures be abandoned, be- 
fore the close of the 20th century, is the predic- 
tion of Prof Berthelot of Paris. Flour and meal 
will be made from their elements, in the chem- 
ical laboratory, and likewise meats. The en- 
gines of the great food factories will be run by 
the underlying heat of the globe. In a word, 
synthetic chemistry will be able to combine car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen, of which 
nearly all edibles consist, in such ways as to make 
the necessary foods. Prof Berthelot is among the 
foremost of the world’s chemists, and his devei- 
opment of synthetic chemistry has been of great 
assistance to manufactures in France. Among 
the products now made in the chemical labora- 
tory arejsugar, alizarin (which has displaced 
madder root in dyeing), indigo and vanilla. Be- 
fore longjsays the professor, tobacco will be made 
from pure nicotine, which will be obtained from 
coal tar. 

The discovery of a new element is announced 
in England, Nitrogen obtained from the air, it 
was observed, has a density different from that of 
nitrogen obtained from other sources. Nitrogen 
obtained from the atmosphere was accordingly 
treated with magnesium, with the result that the 
nitrogen was absorbed, but a residue remained. 
This residue was the new element—a dense and 
inert gas 21 times heavier than hydrogen and 50 
per cent heavier than nitrogen. Its spectrum is a 
single blue line more intense than the correspond- 
ing line of nitrogen. Prof Dewar, the gas-liquefier, 
is skeptical as to the new element, but confesses 
that in liquefying niirogen he has always found 
it “clouded by a white deposit.” 
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Brotherhood. 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great 
| epg ape seat; . 

But there is neither East nor West, Border nor 
Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ 
they come from vhe ends of the earth. 

—({Rudyard Kipling. 





Practical Christian Work. 





We cannot always talk to people on re- 
ligious themes,—this may be neither practical 
nor expedient. But during the busy hours of the 
day we find oqgormety or doing many minor 
kindnesses. e meet a friend on the street 
whose heart is heavy and we stop a moment 
to speak a word of thoughtful cheer, which 
will sing in his heart all day like the bar of a 
beautiful song. We ring a neighbor’s door- 
bell, as we return from dinner, to inquire after 
his sick child; and there is a little more bright- 
ness in that sad home all the afternoon be- 
cause of that gentle thoughtfulness.. We walk 
a few steps with a young man who is in dan- 
ger of slipping out of the way, and let fall a 
sincere word of interest, which he will re- 
member, and which even may save him from 
future peril. One man has had sorrow in his 
home. His face carries the marks of sore 
struggle and inward pain. Byagentle beam- 
ing,a mellow speech, a warmer hand-grasp, 
and a thoughtful expression of the sympathy 
and interest we feel, we send him away 
strangely comforted. Another is staggerin 
under financial burdens, and a hopeful wor 
gives hime courage- to stand more bravely 
under his load. 

One who goes intending to say certain things 
or carry certain blessings or leave certain im- 
pressions may fail. But going with a soul full 
of Christ, purity, and love, with a heart sin- 
cerely longing to leave blessing, with a speech 
seasoned with grace and breathing kindness 
and peace, itis impossible not to leave heav- 
— in every dwelling.—({J. R. Mil- 
er, D. D. 





Words of Wisdom.—tThe place to pray for a 
good crop of corn is right down between the 
rows with a hoe in your hand._{Rev G. H. Debe- 
voice. 3 

In these days we hear a great deal about re- 
form. Let me give you a piece of advice: the 
best reform is to make one person better. I need 
not say who that person should be.—[Viear of 
Bromley. 





Of a large number of patients inoculated with 
anti-toxine on the first day of their illness with 
diphtheria, 100% recovered; of those treated the 
second day 97% recovered, on the third day 87%, 
the fourth day 76%, the fifth day 57%. These ex- 
periments were tried by the New York bureau of 
bacteriology, and the method is that of Dr Koch. 
In order to prepare the remedy small quantities of 
a cultivation of diphtheria bacilli are injected 
under the skin of a horse,cowor goat. The in- 
jections are repeated at intervals, until they 
cease to produce any effect. When this point is 
reached the blood contains anti-toxine. A por- 
tion of blood is then withdrawn and is injected 
into the system of the patient,where it is suppos- 
ed to act by neutralizing the diphtheritic pvison 
(toxine) absorbed by the system from the throat. 


Barberry Recipes—Steamed Barberry Pudding: 
One cup of sugar,two cups of fiour, one cup of 
milk, two cups of berries and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Steam two hours. 

Barberry Jelly: Pick overand wash the bar- 
berries and allow 3 pints of water to every 4 
quarts of berries, also a dozen sour apples quar- 
tered and cored. Boil slowly until apples and 
berries are soft, then turn into jelly bag and drip, ‘ 
being careful not to squeeze it, or the jelly will 
not be quite clear. Boil the juice 20 minutes, 
skim and measure. To every cupof juice use @ 
generous cupful of sugar. Boil until it jellies. 
Pourinto tumblers and after three or four days 
cover with paper. — 


Will Never Give Up.—I will never give up my 
snbscription. If I had only $2 one would go for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. If you ever come 
to this Island, please call on me, and I will show 
you how much your excellent paper has helped me 
in my farming operations. ‘ 

J. ROBERTSON, Prince Edward Island. 
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Emperor William Condemns Opposing Nobles. 
—A speech made at a banquet in Konigsberg by 
Emperor William has, perhaps, received more 
comment in other countries than in the Father- 
land. The landowners of East Prussia raise grain 
extensively and strove, though without avail, to 
recure the rejection of a commercial treaty which 
secured certain advantages for Russian cereals. 
Emperor William was a warm advocate of the 
treaty and took offense at the Prussian nobles who 
opposed it. At the banquet in question he said that 
“an opposition of Prussian nobles to their king is 
amonstrosity. They are justified in forming an 
opposition only when they know their king to be 
atits head.” The first proposition if adhered to 
would subvert any legislation which did not meet 
the approval of the king, and according to the 
second the nobles would have been right had the 
emperor been with them. If Emperor William is 
correctly reported his speech is a modern exposi- 
tion of the old dogma of the divine right of kings. 





Purging the Metropolis.—The New York police 
commissioners’ vigorous prosecution of members 
of the force on charges of corruption and bribery 
has resulted in the conviction of three captains 
and anumber of subordinates, but it is an open 
question whether this summary discipline is not 
a political ruse by which Tammany hopes to clear 
itself of the stigma cast upon it by the Lexow inves- 
tigation. This belief is strengthened by the fact 
that at least one of the commissioners is open to 
suspicion of complicity in the corruption and 
that the union of citizens against Tammany be- 
hooves that organization to present an unbroken 
front in the coming mayoralty election. The 
action of the citizens has no significance as 
regards state or national issues but is simply a 
movement to relieve the government of New 
York city of the incubus of party politics. A com- 
mittee of 70 has been appointed to unite anti- 
Tammany organizations 
and to conduct a cam- 
paign for good govern- 
ment. Twenty-three 
years ago under the di- 
rection of a similar com- 
mittee the voters of New 
York wiped out the 
Tweed ring. Supt Byrnes’ 
report to the police board 
in reponse to their re- 
quest was of a nature 
hardly hoped for by 
friends of municipal re- 
form. Certainly it was not 
expected by the police board who, it shows, are re- 
sponsible for the present inefficiency of the force. 
Mr Byrnes points out that the board forbade 
policemen in civilian’s dress obtaining evidence 
against saloons and that it is impossible for uni- 
formed officers to get evidence; that the division 
of the city into inspection districts has produced 
jealousy and intrigue; that discipline is menaced 
by the large number of officers and men who be- 
long to the same social bodies which are practi- 
cally political clubs. After touching upon other 
evils Mr Byrnes makes radical recommendations 
for reform. 





he Circuit of the Middle States.—-In the be- 
lief that this is a republican year there is a grand 
scramble for the guoernatorial nomination of 
that party in New York. Leading candidates are 
Ex-Vice-President Morton, J. Sloat Fassett, who 
was Flower’s opponent three years ago, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Joseph H. Choate, president of the 
constitutional convention, State Senator Saxton 
and Warner Miller. The situation is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the Milholland dele- 
gates will claim recognition at the convention. 
If Morton is nominated, Ex-President Harrison 
may take the stump in his behalf. 

Julius and Siegfried Sieg! are in the Ludlow 
st jail at New York, awaiting trial on charges of 
forgery and embezzlement in Austria involving 
$100,000. 

The mine owners of the Massillon (O) district 


OUR 





STORY OF THE NEWS 


have taken steps to resume operations with non- 
union men. Three mines will make an attempt 
to break the strike, which has been on since Feb- 
ruary. The men demand 70c and the operators 
will pay but 60. 

A letter dated from San Isaido, South America, 
has been received in Cleveland, O, from Ex-Rep- 
resentative Paige, who is accused of having forg- 
ed the name of the late John Huntington to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of paper. 
Paige says he has made a liberal offer to banks to 
redeem the paper in question, and that nearly all 
of them have signified acceptance. 

Rancor between party factions in the demo- 
cratic canvass in West Virginia has resulted in 
several rows and one fatality. 

The wealth of New York state has increased 
$161,000,000 in a year despite the fact that 23 out of 
60 counties show a decline. 

Bernard Altenberger, who perfidiously mur- 
dered Katie Rupp in the spring, was hanged at 
Jersey City, N J, last week Thursday. 

The interstate commerce law is to be invoked 
in a street railway case in Washington. The 
Rock Creek railway runs to an inn in Maryland 
and charges one fare to the District of Columbia 
and another from there to the inn. The charge 
against the railway is that it makes a special rate 
of one fare to guests of the inn. 

The famous palisades of the Hudson are being 
blasted for granite by contractors and in afew 
months will become ordinary stone quarries un- 
less there is some legal stay which is improbable 
as the contractors are on private property. 

An electric freight line between Albany and 
Troy is expected to be in running order by Oct 1. 

Through an operator’s blunder two freight trains 
entered the Hoosac tunnel on the same track, 
Saturday night, the latter telescoping the caboose 
of the former, which had been stalled by an acci- 
dent tothe engine. Two and possibly three men 
were killed. Had the accident occurred a few 
minutes earlier the loss of life would have been 
much greater, as the debris blockaded the track 
over which the express had just passed. 

The Rothschilds and the Vanderbilts are the un- 
derwriters of a reorganization scheme which will 
place over 7000 miles of railroad in the south under 
their control, with tidewater terminals on Chesa- 
peake bay,Hampton Roads and the Gulf of Mexico. 
The plans include the expenditure of $30,000,000 of 
new capital on equipment, extensions and ter- 
minals. 

The trial against Debs and other officers of the 
American railway union for contempt of court 
was begun in Chicago last week. The right of 
trial by jury was denied on the ground that the 
charge against Debs and his officers was not a 
criminal one. 

Much damage has been done by forest fires in 
the Adirondack region of New York. The loss 
by fires in Pennsylvania was augmented in many 
places by the fires reaching oil wells. 

Several deaths, supposedly from yellow fever, 
on the British steamer Tyzah which landed aft 
Baltimore, has caused apprehension in that city 
and the crew of the vessel have been quarantined 





Events in Other States.—The great strike of 
the mill operatives in the eastern states, the 
cloak makers and carpenters of New York city, 
following so close on the unsuccessful strike of 
the Pullman employees and their sympathizers, 
would seem to point strongly to the probability 
of the workingmen’s complaint that there is 
something wrorg in the prevailing economic con- 
ditions. Certain it is that the poor coat and 
cloak makers of New York have been badly treat- 
ed, and in their case there seems to be oniya 
choice between a slow starvation while at work 
or a quicker one on strike. From 12,000 to 15,000 
men have quit work, claiming that their wages in 
Jess than three years have been reduced over 50 
per cent, and that they cannot sypport families 
on from $3 to 5 per week. They ask for a scale of 
wages running from $9 to 15. If their request is 
acceded to it may increase prices of ready made 
clothing but it will do away with the sweating 
system and its attendant evils. The strike of the 
carpenters is not altogether a question of wages, 
as itisalso aimed at the “lumping” system or 
the sub-letting of contracts. At New Bedford it 
is not improbable that improved business condi- 
tions will result in the mills resuming on the old 
seale of wages. 

The establishment is proposed of a national 
park around Mt Ranier, which has an elevation 
of 14,000 ft and is 60 miles from Seattle, Wash. 
The region has unusual scenic advantages and is 
one of exceptional rain and snowfall. The pre- 








servation of its forests is important as a protec- 
tion against floods. 

United States Senator Stewart of Nevada is the 
co-respondent in a divorce suit. He says it is a 
ease of blackmail. 

Frank Melbourne, an Australian, who a few 
years ago attained prominence through his 
numerous experiments at rainmaking in a num- 
ber of the western states, committed suicide at 
the Hope hotel in Denver. His home was in 
Wyoming, and it was in that state that a large 
number of his experiments were made. 

The populist state ticket of North Carolina has 
been endorsed by the republicans. 

A flood 40 miles west of San Antonio, Tex, and 
extending 200 miles, resulted in heavy loss of life 
and property. The number drowned is not defi- 
nitely known. Thousands of cattle and horses 
were swept away and the Southern Pacific rail- 
road lost over $1,000,000, 40 miles of track being 
damaged. 

Judge Morrow of the United States district 
court of San Francisco has ordered the deporta- 
tion of a Chinaman who failed to register under the 
original McCreary act and who.is not entitled to 
a certificate under the amended act because con- 
victed of felony. 

Senator Jones of Nevadaina letter to the re- 
publican state committee says that he can no 
longer act with his party as he is firmly convinced 
that it is unalterably opposed to free coinage. 
He still believes in protection and will espouse 
the populist cause. The populists say that the ac- 
cession of Senator Jones is the beginning of a 
movement which will result in the populist’s 
holding the balance of power in the senate. 





Death of Count of Paris.—After lying atthe 
point of death for several weeks the count of 
Paris, the head of the royal house of France, 
breathed his last at Stow House, Eng, Sept8. He 
was the grandson of Louls Philippe, the last king 
of France, and lived in the Tuileries until 10 years 
old when the revolution of 1848 made him an 
exile. In the war of the Rebellion, with his 


brother, he served through the peninsula cam- 
paign as an aid to Gen McClellan with the rank 
of captain. 


He accepted his commission without 

. pay and with the 
understanding that he 
could resign at pleas- 
ure. The cause of re- 
turn of the princes to 
Europe is said to have 
been the strained re- 
lations between Louis 
Napoleon and _ the 
United States result- 
ing from the former’s 
aggressive Mexi- 
can policy. Dur- 
ing the presidency of 
Thiers the count was 
admitted to member- 





ship in the national 
assembly of France 
and the confiscated 





y property of the House 
COUNT OF PARIS. of Orleans was restor- 
ed. The count was expelled from France in 1886 
and has since lived in England. He made a brief 
visit to the United States in 1890. His history of 
the Civil war is regarded by many as the most 
impartial account extant. Although a disinter- 
ested friend of this country and in sympathy 
with its institutions he professed to believed that 
they were not suited to France and periodically 
inssued manifestoes to keep alive the spirit of 
royalty in that country. He is believed to have 
supplied Boulanger with funds, and his cause 
perished with that meteoric personage. Perhaps 
the most significant act connected with the count’s 
death is the attitude of the people of France, 
where genuine sympathy is expressed by all 
classes, but no sentiment is heard favoring a re- 
turn to royalty. 





Protect the Forests.—The loss of life in the Min- 
nesota forest fires has not yet been determined, 
but 700 are believed to have perished in Pine 
county alone. The fire has created a strong sen- 
timent for legislation enforcing greater care and 
a fire patrol is suggested. In Maine the value of 
timber land is recognized and the laws regarding 
building fires in the woods are so stringent that 
there ure but few forest fires in that state. In 
Canada where a fire patrol is established, half the 
cost being paid by the government, the annual 
loss is inconsiderable. 
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Preparing Pantry Stores for Fairs. 


BARBARA R. GARVER, IOWA. 





From belonging to one of the many tasting 
committees of a state fair, I have learned many 
things regarding the necessary qualifications 
to make an article first class. here are @& 
number of essential conditions required by the 
awarding committee. The first requisite—and 
I feel a hesitancy in speaking of it in_connec- 
tion with such a work, but necessity demands 
it—is cleanliness. 

I have taken up jars containing jellies, jams, 
etc, which had little congealed rivulets of the 
inner material upon the outer surface, which 
had been there since the day they were filled, 
not having been washed beiore/ putting away, 
nor when sent out to meet a te eserved fate. 
Every glass gr jar should be opened at home, 
and the contents examined. One of our com- 
mittee opened a lovely looking jar of marma- 
lade, and as she removed the brandied paper 
lying on the top, a long black hair followed it. 
On others were found all the tinges of the pri- 
mary colors in flecks of mold, or in the parch- 
ment-like scums; in others there would be 
crystallizations of the sugar from one-half to 
two and one-half inches thick, either in the 
bottoms or on the tops of jars. All these were 
at once “ruled out” without further investiga- 
tion by the referee. 

The next requirement is that the quality be 
perfect. Sometimes the article would be burn- 
ed, others would taste as if cooked in an old 
rusty tin pan, or discolored brass kettle. The 
delicate fritit flavors take up these obnoxious 
odors, and they, too, were set aside. 

Should the neatness and taste be all that is 
required, the next thing to be considered is 
the texture. If the material can be poured 
from the jar like molasses, or is hard as a cake 
of soap, or as sticky as taffy, then it, too, will 
meet its destiny among the ‘“unavailables.” 
Jellies should be firm and of even texture, nei- 
ther tough, hard, nor so soft as to run when 
taken from the mold. Fruit butters should be 
smooth and rich, the seeds removed, not too 
thick nor too thin, but a happy medium; one 
where it can be nicely spread upon bread, yet 
not allow of its becoming saturated with the 
butter. Jams should be thick and smooth, no 
lumps allowed, nor thin syrups, with an un- 
cooked appearance of fruit and sugar unmixed. 
The seeds should be left inthe jam. Preserves 
must have the fruit unbroken, the syrup clear 
and strong, yet thin!enough to run, but not as 
thin as on canned goods, and with no jelly nor 
crystals of sugar settled at the bottom of the 
jar, nor mixed through them. 

All these things being perfect, the last re- 
quirement is color. Not necessarily white, 
or even light, but as near the color of the juice 
of the fruit when stewed as possible. Being 
perfect in all these points, you will undoubt- 
edly win, meeting the success you deserve, as 
“perfection in anything is made up of trifles, 
yet perfection is no trifle’’—especially when a 
premium card is attached. 





Fashions for Early Fall. 





For walking and driving, the newest French 
jacket is of lustrous black or dark gray mohair, 
much heavier than the alpacas of old, lined 
with satin and made as dressy as desired, with 
white or black guipure insertions laid upon 
ribbon. These natty little coats are fitted in 
the back to the waist line, and below are laid 
in flat plaits instead of the rounded godets 
fashionable throughout the summer. The 
fronts are straight, merely meet, and are 
turned back in pointed revers extending into a 
deep collar. 

Different but almost as stylish are the jackets 
of lady’s cloth in beige and grayish tints, 
which open on a high single-breasted vest of 
the same cloth. All the edges are stitched and 
the seams at the back are left open below the 
waist, showing glimpses of a white or gay 
colored satin lining. The big mutton-legged 
Sleeves are finished at the hand by flaming 
cuffs of white camel’s-hair and ecru guipure, 
while a large bow of the camel’s-hair with long, 
lace-trimmed ends is worn at the throat. If a 


last year’s jacket of plain cloth is to be remod- 
ernized, a good plan isto buy a yardjof checked 
; taffeta silk for cuffs, and to cover the revers and 
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collars, black and white checks are used on 
black coats and brown and ecru on tan-colored 
ones. This is considered very modish and 
gives the cachet of the season. 

~ Skirts are now cut quite short and of very 
medium fullness—about three yards and ahalf, 
for, in spite of the efforts of merchants and 
modistes, the exaggerated fullness of the skirt 
edge has.not taken as was expected. The um- 
brella back, however, still holds its own. The 
rage for black and white increases, and no 
trimming is more stylish than a combination 
of black moire and white satin. Bright poppy 
red also is greatly liked, and dark young miss- 
es look picturesquely pretty in outing suits of 
scarlet serge, the skirt, Eton jacket and vest 
all being trimmed with pipings of black satin. 
Three rows of this satin piping, about an inch 
apart, encircle the skirt around the hips, out- 
line cuffs on the sleeve, and trim the belt and 
collar, ending in tiny rosettes of black satin at 
the back. Older brunettes work the warm, 
bright color, so effective by the seashore or in 
the mountains, into gowns of wool or silk. A 
model costume has a skirt of red and white 
checked crepon, trimmed around the bottom 
with a ruche of box plaited white ribbon, 
while a red silk belt at the waist confines a 
bodice of plain white crepon ornamented with 
insertions of lace, through which a lining of 
scarlet silk is revealed. The sleeves are of the 


checked fabric and slashed to show puffs of , 


white. The same idea might be carried out in 
blue and white or lavender and white for a 
blonde maiden. 

Many light dresses, too, are now given a rich 
touch of color by means of the sleek satin-fin- 
ished velvet, the pile of which looks as though 
ironed down, and which the French term 
““Mirou” velvet. It is employed for twisted 
belts and small flower-like rosettes, for crush 
collars, and frequently as an inch-wide fold 
around the foot of a wool or silken frock. Rib- 
bon must be sold by the mile, so much of it is 
used, young girls decorate their light gowns 
with a veritable ribbon harness, bretelles, 
braces, shoulder-knots, and flying ends; goodly 
sized bows finish ribbon collars very stylishly; 
bracelets of ribbon are tied above the the elbow 
where the sleeve puffs end; black satin sashes 
are in great demand, and an English fashion is 
to wear a cravat of several yards of narrow 
ribbon caught up in five or six short loops at 
the throat, but having two long ends which 
fall nearly to the feet. The decree of Dame 
Fashion, too, is that black ribbon should ap- 
pear on black, brown or blue frocks, white be 
used with gray or beige, and delicate shades of 
the gay colors with white and light-hued fab- 
rics. The round bodice continues so in vogue 
that belts are a feature of every woman’s ward- 
robe; the most popular of all are those of two- 
inch ribbon fastened by a buckle of filigree 
silver or silver gilt. The fancy is for silver 
buckles on dark belts and gold buckles on 
white, while those that are square or diamond 
shaped are newer than the round or oval ones. 
They are smaller, too, than last year, as belts 
are narrower. A pretty slide of the metal 
holds the ribbon in place. 





The Second Wife. 


JENNIE McCONNELL,. 





To many a man comes the sad experience of 
losing by death the wife of his youth. Sad 
indeed is the parting, sad the outlook for the 
future. But after awhile time dulls the grief 
and he marries again. The taking of a second 
wife often causes unkind comments, and his 
treatment of wife number two is compared 
with the treatment of wife number one. When 
people say he did not love his first wife, and 
that the second wife is enjoying the first wife’s 
hard-earned and hard-saved money, it is 
thoughtless and unkind, and very often untrue. 
A man is usually in better circumstances for 
making life easy and pleasant for the second 
wife than he was for the first, when in youth 
they began life together. 

Habit binds faster than the strongest chains, 
and joften people do not realize that there is 
any other way of living for them than the old 
way to which they have become accustomed. 
The young couple start out in life; their united 
aim is to make and save money to buy a home. 
Every nerve bends to this end, and self-denial 
becomes a pleasure, that a little more may be 
added to the carefully-treasured store. When 
this end has been accomplished, new ends and 
aims arise, and the saving goes steadily on. 

Building the new house has been long talked 
of, the plans are made, the cost has been 
counted, but the time has not quite come. 
They talk of an easy carriage in which to ride 
more comfortably, but the old one must do a 
little longer. Mother begins to feel tired and 
worn out, and feels the need of a hired girl; 
but they have just had to buy new machinery 
for the farm, and they cannot afford the extra 
expense. The parlor furniture is old and 
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shabby, and they plan to get new; but this 
year some unusual expense has come, and so 
the purchase is postponed. 

Year after year they save and practice self- 
denial. The boys must be kept at schodl a 
little longer, or there have been unusual 
expenses, or the crops are poor. And so they 
work and plan, save and layup gain. Unitedly 
they toil, unitedly they expect to share the 
reward of their labor. 

The habit of saving has become so strong 
that they really forget to take life easily, as 
they had planned. Then sickness and death 
enter the home, and the wife ceases from her 
labor. The husband is left to face the realities 
of life alone; after a time, though he has not 
forgotten her, it is very lonely in his home, 
and so he marries again. Then the neighbors 
begin to criticise. Unkind remarks are made, 
and they are sharper to two hearts than a ser- 
pa sting. The debts are all paid, the boys 

ave left school and are in business for them- 
selves, the farm is in paying condition, and 
further saving is unnecessary. 

So he builds the house for wife number two 
which the first wife planned so long and never 
obtained. The new furniture follows, for there 
is plenty of money now to buy it. And the old 
spring wagon is out of date and past repair, 
and in buying he buys the best, and so on to 
the end. The hard battle to gain a home was 
faithfully fought, and the first wife passed to 
her reward just as life might have begun to be 
pleasant and easy for her. Now, in common 
sense, would you have the second wife do and 
live just as the first wife did? Just because 
she had worked so hard and saved so carefully, 
shall the second wife continue to do the same ? 
A man must be a brutal husband who does 
not strive to do his best for his wife and family. 





Remember the Anniversaries. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 





“We can’t afford to do anything for birthdays 
this year at our house,” said a tired, hollow- 
eyed woman to a friend. ‘The times_are too 
hard, and it’s all we can do to just live.” AsI 
hastened on my way I contrasted the difference 
between a friend who, although in straight- 
ened circumstances, never allowed a holiday 
or birthday to pass by unremembered. Few of 
us are able to purchase expensive gifts for our 
loved ones, but even the poorest can make 
something that will gladden the hearts of the 
little ones. 

When the birthdays and wedding anniversa- 
ries come round, let there be a little air of 
festivity. It will not cost much to make a 
white cake—or any other will answer just as 
well—and ice it all over. Perhaps it can be 
ornamented with a wreath or bunch of flowers, 
or aS many candles as the recipient is years 
old. It is by no means the people of wealth 
who make their children the happiest. The 
simplest gifts that come within the reach of all 
of us are frequently those most prized. 

What can be more welcome to the housewife 
living in the city than a jar of golden butter 
fresh from the farm, a pair of plump chickens, 
or a basket of eggs? Toa dear shut-in there 
can be nothing more acceptable than a pot of 
growing ferns, a plant in bloom, or some sea 
mosses mounted in a little booklet. To the 
brothers and sisters, sons and daughters who 
are away at school and often long for home 
cooking, there is nothing more welcome than a 
box of goodies—a roasted fowl, a cake, some 
canned fruit and jelly. 

“T never had a birthday present in my life,” 
said a woman of 30 to a friend when shown 
some lovely gifts sent her upon her birthday by 
thoughtful friends. It is very sad to me to 
know how many people neglect these little 
things. They cannot know how much they are 
losing of life’s beauty and sweetness. When 
our children go out from the home roof tree to 
do battle with the world, these home festivals 
will have a lasting influence on them through 
life. How much it means to the business man 
or woman, to the patient, weary wife and 
mother, to know that the good old mother 
never forgets them, and as the birthdays roll 
around some gift, fashioned ofttimes by her 
own fingers, finds its way tothem. It richly 
pays to remember these little things, trifles 
though they are. Is there not enough of sor- 
row and sadness in this world, and should not 
each of us do our share in making it happier? 

If every wedding anniversary were remem- 
bered in some way, no matter how simple, 
there would be more happiness in the home 
life. A bunch of flowers, a new book or picture 
costs but little; but oh, how much it means to 
the wife who has tried so hard to do her part. 

How many a young wife cries in secret be- 
cause her husband has forgotten her birthday 
or anniversary! She is too proud to let him 
know it, and from that day dates an almost 
imperceptible coldness between them. 
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SENSIBLE ETIQUETTE. 


A Wedding Supper and Reception. 


MARGARET SPENCER DELANO. 





Nature furnishes the same lavish decorations 
for our wedding supper as for the rest of the 
home, and in the small though cheery dining 
room we arrange the table with a snowy cloth, 
white napkins, the prettiest china we possess, 
and use all the taste there is in the household 
for “effect.” An inexpensive and dainty 
fashion is to fasten ribbons about two inches in 
width (it need not cost over 10c a yard) to the 
four corners of the table, tying them together 
over the center and fastening them to the ceil- 
ing. For a June wedding of roses, pale pink 
ribbons are beautiful. 

Our Rose has embroidered with her own hands 
a square of linen of grandmother’s own spin- 
ning and weaving, with yellow silk, and on this 
stands our center piece. We use just what 
is most convenient—a large platter, shallow 
pan or earthen dish. Fill it with water and en- 
tirely conceal its edges with green moss, au- 
tumn leaves and short, feathery goldenrod. 
Let the vine fall over and trail on the white 
cloth, carelessly creeping under the dishes, or 
around the handsome cakes. In this green 
bed put a large glass bowl or jar, filled with 

oldenrod, not too high, as a tall lamp or can- 
Sstabra, with yellow shades should stand near 
it. As our guests number 35, we easily num- 
ber our plates, ice-cream plates, napkins, 
spoons and forks, always allowing a caterer’s 
extra dozen. 

Nothing is no more generous, more hospita- 
ble and “to the manor born” than a wedding 
supper prepared by the mother or good house- 
wife with her own hands. The city might say 
“refreshments,’’ but the big, good, delightful 
country says and means “‘supper.’’ Such deli- 
cious coffee, cream, butter, rolls and cake! 
Chicken salad is so easy to prepare, from the 
good recipes so common nowadays. It is 
used almost without fail. There are scalloped 
oysters or lobster salad. Cold turkey and 
chicken, garnished daintily with green, may 
be served from small tables, if our large one is 
crowded. Tiny biscuit or rolls are eaten with 
salad. Our guests wait upon one another. A 
merry girl pours the coffee, another the tea or 
chocolate, and with or without maids the plates 
are removed. The delicious creams are served 
with small cakes. Fruits or bon bons may fol- 
low. The bride herself cuts the golden bride’s 
cake, offering the first bit to her husband as 
“good luck to her housekeeping.’’ The hand- 
some fruit cake has long been in readiness, 
like the cakes of the olden Christmas time. 

All formality is lost, and following the bridal 
party to the parlor, the merry greetings, con- 

ratulations and goed wishes, make the happy 
1ours of reception end all toosoon. As the 
bride and groom slip away to prepare for their 
journey, the young people crowd into the hall 
to catch the bouquet, as the bride drops it 
down to them from the stairway. To whom it 
may fall a wedding is sure to come within the 
year. 

Even lovelier than in her wedding gown, is 
Rose, as she returns to us all ready for her 
journey. The “going away” gown is of navy 

lue cloth, with a coat basque, double revers, 
full, high sleeves, with cuffs and collar of vel- 
vet a lighter shade of blue. The walking skirt 
is plain and lined stiffly. We made the entire 
suit at home with only the waist lining fitted 
by a dressmaker. The hat is black, trimmed 
with velvet the same shade of the dress trim- 
mings, turned up at the left side a bit, fastened 
with three pale blue feathers. Tan gloves and 
black boots, complete the costume. Every de- 
tail of dress is neat, well fitting and artistic in 
color and style. What could millions add to 
the beauty of our bride? 

Generous slices of the wedding cake have 
been wrapped in white paper and sent to 
friends far and near. The pretty girls have 
tucked away a bit to dréam over, and with 
only praises of our home wedding and praises 
for the home-made delicious cakes and creams, 
our guests say good night. 





In Answer to Will.—Etiquette requires that a 
lady shall first recognise a gentleman before he 
addresses her. If for any reason she wishes to be- 
come a stranger to him, no matter what their re- 
lations have been, she shows no sign of recogni- 
tion on meeting him. He will understand that 
she has ‘“‘cut him,” of course. 





“Charlie,” said Katharine to her newly be- 
trothed in an excess of trust and generosity, “do 
g£gend talk to that Miss Heighleiffe. She’s aw- 
fully fascinating and brilliant.’ 

“As if I cared for fascination and brilliancy 
now,” answered Charlie, adoringly. And he was 


unable to see why Katharine grew sosuddenly icy 
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WIDE-AWAKE YOUNG WOMANHOOD. 


Give the Girls a Chance. 
HARRIET M. RICE, 








It is pleasant to attend church regularly as 
wellas go to prayer-meetings, sociables and 
lectures, but for weeks together the condition 
of the roads make it well nigh impossible to go 
far from home. At such times, the wives and 
daughters must stay at home, unless the case 
is very urgent. Such a trip is indeed 
a “pleasure exertion.’”’ as Samantha Allen 
says. This is one reason the girls leave the 
farm. The difficulty of communication is 
another great disadvantage. I dare say there 
are thousands of homes in the country where 
mail is not brought oftener than once a week. 
The desire for more thorough schooling calls 
girls away to the city, and free library privi- 
leges are a blessing which many country girls 
long for unutterably. 

But the great reason why the average Ameri- 
ean girl leaves her home,is that she wants to 
be independent. If she has a letter to mail, 
she doesn’t want to ask pa for the necessary 
two cents. She doesn’t want to be obliged to 
tease for a new hat or pair of shoes. She 
wants a little money todo just what she pleases 
with. Few farmers allow their wives or daugh- 
ters much money which ‘they can call their own. 
So in the face of all these disadvantages is it 
much wonder that many bright, talented coun- 
try girls leave the farm and educate them- 
selves for positions of trust and honor as 
teachers, typewriters, bookkeepers and tele- 
graph operators, or that others thinking that 
anything is better than life in the country, be- 
come servant girls, waitresses or clerks? 

First, let us have better roads; second, let 
us strive for free delivery of mails; third, bet- 
ter schools, and fourth, public libraries. Shall 
not women as well as men use their influence 
to obtain these? May not the young women, 
even, help to arouse public opinion in their 
own town? Of course, these things cost some- 
thing, but their value would be inestimable, 
and it would doubtless be truest economy to 
have them. 





Notes of Feminine Progress. 





One Way to Earn Money.—Said a young friend 
recently, “I do want to be earning something; 
what would you advise me to try?” With the suc- 
cess of others fresh in mind and considering her 
position and love of children, after some deliber- 
ation I replied, “Take a course of kindergarten 
training and start a kindergarten school right 
here in town.”” And what Isaid to her I say to 
many another one—but not all. Certain natural, 
as wellas acquired, qualifications are necessary 
to a successful kindergarten teacher. I have an 
acquaintance whose forte seems to be caring for 
and teaching little ones. As a public school 
teacher she was a failure; “poor government,” 
was the objection, but everyone admitted her fit- 
ness for training small children and making 
them happy. In time she learned kindergarten 
methods, and in the very village where she was 
voted a failure as a public school teacher, she is 
successfully conducting a kindergarten, and her 
most decided opponents are glad to pay her well 
to take their little ones into her private school. 
She is doing a pleasant and good work, and what 
she is doing others with the same bent may do. 
Of course if one is very irritable, doesn’t like 
children, or has no adaptability for such work, 
she had better try something else. Usually a girl 
can find a city school where the methods and 
“secrets”? may be learned if she is willing to 
assist in return for said instructions.—_[Velma 
Caldwell Melville. 





Opportunities at Every Hand,—Someone has 
learned that whereas in 1858 there were only 70 
lines of industrial activity open to women, there 
are now over 500. 





Science in Housekeeping.—Scientific farming 
is the order of the day. Why not scientific house- 
keeping also? Is there any more science needed 
in feeding horses and cattle than in preparing 
food for human beings? Labor saving machinery 
should be used in-doors as well as oyt-doors, to 
lighten drudgery. Papers ahd books are a great 
helpand often pay for themselves many times 
over. Learn all you can about everything, 
whcther it be to make a salad or a loaf of bread; 
to trim a hat or darn a stocking; to arrange flow- 
ers or to wash dishes. If the work be done intel- 
ligently and in co-operation some time will doubt- 
less be found for mental improvement. —[Harriet 
M. Rice. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


The Season’s Dainties. 

Sweet Pickled:Pears: 7 lbs of pears, 4 Ibs of 
sugar, 1 quart of vinegar. Make a syrup of 
sugar and vinegar, then add a tablespoonful of 
cloves and one of cinnamon. As soon as the 
syrup is hot putin the pared pears and cook 
slowly until the pears become soft and tender. 
The spices used should be ground, and if the 
pears are large it is better to halve them. 

Watermelon Sweet Pickle: Cut the melon 
into oblong pieces and remove the rind and 
soft part near the seeds. To every 8 lbs of mel- 
on take one pint of vinegar and 3 lbs of sugar 
and prepare as follows: Mix half a teaspoon- 
ful each of ground mace and cloves, one tea- 
spoonful each of ginger, cinnamon and all- 
spice. Put this mixture into a small bag made 
of cheesecloth and boil it with the vinegar. 
Cook the strips of melon first in clear water 
till tender, then pour the hot syrup on them. 
Repeat this fourjor five times, then heat all to- 
gether, pour into jars and seal. 

To Pickle Cauliflower: Cut the cauliflower 
into little flowerets of equal size. Throw them 
into boiling salted water. Put them on the 
back of the stove and when just ready to boil, 
take off and drain. Put them into jars. Boil 
enough vinegar to cover them, seasoning it 
with one ounce each of nutmeg and mustard seed 
and a half ounce of mace to three quarts of vine- 
gar. Pour this while hot over the caulitiowers 
adding a little sweet oil to cover the top. 
Cover the pickle while warm ‘with a blad@er of 
fine leather over the corks. 

Cucumber Pickles: Take one peck of cucum- 
bers, add one large cup of salt with enough 
water to cover them. Let them remain over 
night and in the morning drain off the water. 
Wash them carefully and cover ‘with scalded 
cider vinegar. Then add a piece of alum the 
size of a small white bean to make the pickles 
brittle, and for —— put in an ounce each of 
whole cloves and cinnamon. 

Spiced Grapes: Eight pounds of grapes, 
mashed and cooked enough to strain out the 
seeds and skins; rub all the pulp*through. 
Then add four pounds of sugar, one quart of 
vinegar, and one tablespoonful each of cinna- 
mon, allspice and cloves. Cook slowly for 
three hours. 

English Pickle: For 12 quarts of pickles: 6 
quarts of vinegar, 1 ounce of mustard seed, 1 
ounce of flour of mustard mixed with 1 cup of 
wheat flour, 1 ounce of curry powder, 1 ounce 
each of whole pepper seed, green ginger root, 
red pepper pods, 2 ounces each of mace and 
cloves. Cut the following into pieces. Linch 
square and soak in strong salt and water for 2 
days—small onions, sliced cucumbers, green 
tomatoes, green beans, green peppers, carrots, 
nasturtion, cauliflower and watermelon rind. 
Then drain off and putin jars. Scald not boil 
the spices in the vinegar, putting the cloves and 
mace into a bag. When this thickens pour it 
over the pickles. The cauliflower, carrots and 
watermelon rind, if used, must be cooked until 
they are quite tender. 

Chili Sauce: 12 ripe tomatoes crushed, 2 
onions, 2 green peppers chopped fine, 1 tea- 
cupful of vinegar, 1 tablespoonful each of 
salt and of sugar, 1 teaspoonful each of ginger, 
allspice and cinnamon. Boil down as for cat- 
sup and bottle it. 

Pickled Peaches: Pour boiling water over 
meee and then remove the skins. Put ina 
arge stone jar. Make a syrup with propor- 
tions of 1 quart of cider vinegar to 3 parts of 
sugar, boil and skim and pour over the fruit 3 
successive mornings. Then drain off the syrup, 
put a layer of fruit in ajar 3 inches deep, 
sprinkle with bits of whole cinnamon and 
cloves, then another layer of fruit and spice 
and so on till all is used. Boil the syrup with 
a handful each of cinnamon and cloves until it 
is like molasses and pour boiling hot over fruit. 
Have syrup enough to cover the fruit well and 
cover closely. 

Piccalilli: 1 peck green tomatoes, 4 onions, 4 
green peppers chopped, 1 teacupful of salt. 
Let them stand for two hours and then put 
them to drain over night. Next morning take 
enough vinegar to cover them and add 1 cupful 
of sugar, 1 tablespoonful of mustard mixed 
with cold vinegar, 1 tablespoonful of cinnamon 
and 1 tablespoonful of cloves in single bags. 
Cook all together until tender and when cold it 
is ready for use. 

Tomato Catsup: 1 peck of tomatoes, 2 quarts 
vinegar, 5 tablespoonfuls mustard, 5 table- 
spoonfuls salt, 4 tablespoonfuls black pepper, 
2 tablespoonfuls each of cloves, red pepper and 
allspice. Let it boil an hour, strain through a 
sieve and bottle it. 

- i cnemeenseneeenl 

Love on Sight.—I became acquainted with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS? while living in Russia. 
It was love on sight, which has not decreased dur- 
ing several years of nearer acquaintance. 

Cc. FORKERT, Jackson Co., Miss. 




















THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


Girl’s Empire Gown. 


The illustration shows a stylish and dainty 
little gown that can be easily made at home. 
It is the same back and front. A hem and two 
or three tucks finish the straight skirt, or it 
may be trimmed with rows of flat braid. If a 
plainer model be desired the epaulets may be 
omitted from the sleeves. <A special illustra- 
tion and full directions about the pattern will 
be found in the envelope in which it is enclosed. 








No 584—Papillon dress. Sizes for 6 and 8 years. 

The pattern may be obtained by filling out 
the coupon found below, using the num- 
ber given with the illustration above and send- 
ing it with 10c to the publishers. 





Authorities on Millinery who have attended 
the importers’ autumn openings say that the 
shapes for this season will be rather unbecoming 
to the majority of faces. Large shapes in bon- 
nets will be much worn, and the pronounced fea- 
ture of the hats is the leaning toward largeness 
of effect. 

The newest evening dresses have the bodice 
made fulled in with chiffon or crepe and finished 
at the neck with the modish velvet throat band, 
now so much worn, 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A Transformed Room. 
MARY EULALIE MORAN. 





*“‘Now’s my time to show mother it’s as easy to 
have a room bright and attractive, and keep it 
neat and clean, as an ugly one,” said Lucy Meade, 
half aloud, as she drove home from the station 
one bright autumn morning. “I am sure I can 
carry out my plan with the money I’ve saved up. 
“Tll go into Randall to-morrow and get the 
things I want.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Meade had gone to Uncle Joe’s to 





attend tlie was left in 


and Lucy 
charge of the farm with Widow Stubbs for com- 


convention, 


pany. Like all farmhouses in that district, the 
parlor was tastefully and well furnished, but was 
kept for company, the family spending their long 
winter evenings in the dreary room that served 
for dining and sitting room as well. Lucy had 
hinted at brightening it up, but her mother’s 
answer, ‘*There was work enough to do without 
wasting time on fancy fixins’,” had silenced but 
not convinced her. Shut in as they were in the 
winter, she felt the need of brightness and cheer- 
fulness in their daily lives. 

Two days after her parents’ departure, Lucy 
began her improyements in the dining room by 
painting all the woodwork a dark oak. Then came 
the papering. She got a pretty, plain, yellow- 
green paper ateight cents aroll. When the walls 
were dry, hickory withes split and varnished 
were tacked twenty inches from the top. Lucy 
drew a border of apple boughs, which was 
painted very simply. Outlining the design with 
brown, the apples were touched up with red, the 
leaves shaded with a darker green, and the 
boughs painted a solid brown. The paint was 
well thinned-with turpentine and used sparingly, 
to prevent running. A green and brown art 
square, with a dash of red in it, nearly covered 
the floor; the corners could be washed and kept 
free of dust and the rug taken up and shaken. 

Lucy had a good many large colored pictures. 
She got Tom Stubbs to make some flat pine 
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brush. Besides being a neater method of blac!- 
ing, it would keep bright a year with an occa- 
sional rub. 

A silver waiter and two large china pitchers, 
ornamented with bunches of gay bowers, were 
unearthed and put on the old-fashioned side- 
board, which had been cleaned, varnished and 
fitted with new drawer pulls. One of the pretty 
lithographs, the frame stained brown, splashed 
with gold and draped with a red silkaline scarf, 
was hung above the sideboard. Two stout pack- 
ing cases, four and one-half by four feet and two 
by four feet, were turned into a very attractive 
china closet, with Tom Stubbs’ aid. They were 
planed and screwed together, the taller on top, 
a strip of fancy moulding concealed the joining, 
and a piece across the top gave a finish. Three 
shelves were put in the upper part, a pair of 
doors to the lower, and then the closet was 
stained brown. 

A small table, with two drawers, was rubbed up 
and put across the corner by the window. Be- 
sides pen, ink, almanac, etc., there was a plate 
for Mr. Meade’s pipes and a blue and white jar to 
hold his tobacco. A few books on a shelf, and a 
jug of grasses, finished this corner. Two large 
shaker chairs, with big red flowered errtonne 
cushions, stood on either side of the stove. 
Instead of the wood box, covered with cretonne, 
which was always dusty and getting torn, Lucy 
got a good sized cracker box, which she sand- 
papered very smooth. She drew on the sides 
branches of pine, with needles and cones. Taking 
a hot poker, she followed the outlines carefully, 
adding the.verse: 

“ Heap the pine cones on the pyre, 
Where’s a warmer friend than fire.” 
With varnish, brass trimmings fand castors, she 
had a sensible wood box, and at less cost than the 
old one. Muslin curtains and pots of geraniums 
and Chinese primroses gave a cosy look to the 
windows. 

A few days after the room was done, Mr. and 
Mrs. Meade came home. It was late in the evening 
when they arrived, and as they opened the dining 
room door, they were bewildered at the changes; 
the table, with its snowy cloth, bowl of geranium 
blossoms and appetizing supper, to say nothing 
of the new lamp, with its incandescent burner, a 
great improvement on the dim smoky one they 
had burned so long. Lucy felt more than repaid 
for her work by the pride they took in tlie trans- 
formed room. 





Just for Fun. 





First girl: “I like a man with apast. A man 
with a pastis always interesting.” Second girl: 
“That’s true; but I don’t think he’s nearly so in- 
teresting as the man with a future.” Third girl: 
“The man who interests me is the man with a 
present; and the more expensive the present is 
the more interest I take in it.” 





Wickwire: I tell you, old boy, there’s nothing 
like a baby to brighten up a man’s home. Yabs- 
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THE IMPROVED DINING ROOM. 


frames. Over the mantel she huug a pretty head. 
The frame, covered with red silkaline, gathered 
very full, had a red fan and a buneh of golden, 
rod and ears of corn tacked on an upper corner. 
A brown and white plate, japanned tin box, 
extinguisher candlestick painted red and 
splashed with gold and a pair of red glass vases 
brightened up the mantel shelf. The stove was 
mended, and Lucy gave it a coat of black varnish 
and turpentine mixed very thin, then dusted it 
with dry, powdered polish and rubbed with a dry 


ly: Yes, I’ve noticed that the gas seems to be at 
full hight in your house almost any hour of the 
night. 


Three ladies entered a Congregational church 
in Maine the other Sunday, and, addressing the 
usher, asked him to give them a pew by them- 
selves and to please not to put anyone else in it. 
They explained that they did not want their big 
sleeves crushed. What will they do with their 
wings if heaven is socrowded as some folks thinl: 
it will be? 
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Unique Design for Collar and Cuff Box. 


For any young man with a taste for pretty per 
sonal belongings, a collar and cuff box, like the 
one illustrated in Fig: 1, would make a useful and 
ornamental gift. The round bex has a padded 
lining of shell pink satin, fitted in the usual man- 
ner, and in the center a standing tube, satin cov- 
ered, over which the cuffs are dropped. But first 
the outside is covered with pale green chamois 
smoothly applied and secured by thin glue along 
the edges, aided by a few stitches here and there. 
Thé sketch shows how the box is closely bound 
around with two bands of satin ribbon, of any 











FIG. 1. COLLAR AND CUFF BOX COMPLETE. 
harmonious shade, and have the cover bound in 
the same way with one band of ribbon—is at- 
tached to the box by a short, loose strap of the 
ribbon, the ends of which are fastened and con- 
cealed beneath smart little bows of the same. 

The decorative design for the top of the box 
is shown separately in Fig. 2. The inscription, 
“Neatly collared and smartly cuffed,” and the lit- 
tle sketch, illustrative of a rather different appli- 
cation of the same idea, is painted in shades of 
brown touched up with liquid gold. This sketch, 
however, is only a suggestion to the artist. 
Doubtless other sketches equally applicable will 
suggest themselves to the imagination; such 





FIG. 2. COVER OF BOX. 


as the sketched photograph of a little dude almost 
hidden in collar and cuffs; a saucy young girl 
with curls and flying ribbons decking herself with 
a young man’s cuffs and neckwear; or a mother 
cat cuffing her kitten while holding it fast by its 
ribbon collar. The more odd and artistic the 
design the better, provided it plainly illustrates 
the double meaning of the inscription. 

For young men whose masculine dignity will 
not allow them to tolerate among their posses- 
sions anything so feminine as ribbons and bows, 
the boxes might be covered with thin, smooth 
canvas or duck, and soft russet leather straps 
fastened with little buckles might be bound 
around them. 





An Oyster-Shell Pin Tray.—A selected oys te 
shell, thoroughly cleansed, the halves joined and 





NOVEL PIN TRAY. 
glued together as here illustrated, makes as 
dainty a pin tray or ash receiver as one could 
desire. A couple of coats of liquid silver en- 
hances its value in regard to appearance. Other 
devices are followed out with the shells for the 





r - . 


‘toilet table with ‘a very pleasing effect. To make a 


little receptacle for jewelry, line one shell with a 
bit of plush, and fit a small cushion of the same in 
the other half, attach this in an upright position to 
the part that is to serve as a tray for stick pins. 


Orange Gingerbread.—This is a very good ginger 
bread and will well repay a little extra trouble 
Put before the fire a jar containing three-quarters 
of a pound of good butter and one and three-quar- 
ters pounds of molasses ; when the butter is melted 
beat together; when cool stir in three-fourths of a 
pound of brown sugar, two and one-fourth pounds 
of sifted flour, one ounce of ground ginger, half an 
ounce of allspice, and eight ounces of shredded 
candied orange peel. Mix well together, let it 
stand for twelve hours, and roll out with as little 
flour as possible to thickness of half an inch. 
Cut in squares, put on baking tins half an inch 
apart, and brush over with the yolk of an egg 
beaten with a small teacup of milk. Bake in a 
moderately hot oven. 
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Homeopathic Cure.—! lived in the city until 10 
years ago. Near by lived a family with two boys 
(twins) about my oldest boy’s age. For a long 
time I could not see why my boy liked to go there 
evenings, but I found that the father and mother 
and two boys played cards together. I was horri- 
fied, of course, as I never had been brought up 
that way. Well, I put a stop toit. Soon after- 
ward I moved into the country. It was a growing 

lace and most of the neighbors had moved there 

rom the city. Soon they began to have social 
ecard parties. I found that the young boys were 
meeting in the barns and woods playing cards, 
my boys among them. Father and I talked it 
over and concluded if they were going to play 
cards they had better play at home, where we 
could see who their associates were. From that 
day we had no more trouble. Our boys think 
home is the best place. We have allowed them 
to have company any time. For the last two 
—— they have not cared to,play cards. It was 

he same way with dime novels. Now the older 
likes _— reading and the younger one can’t 
see why boys want to read such trash as dime 
novels. My sons often say, “Mother, you did the 
best thing; for you gave us too much of it.” 
There was no fun playing cards and reading dime 
novels on the sly. e have one neighbor who is 
as strict to-day as he was 10 years ago. His one 
boy would rather stay anywhere else than at home, 
[A Mother. 

A Great Opportunity.— While it is true that the 
world is making progress in the way of universal 
brotherhood, it is true also, that “man’s;inhuman- 
ity to man makes millions mourn.” We are con- 
fronted to-day by this army of the unemployed. 
With some this idleness is unsought, and they 
lament it with a bitterness nospeech can express. 
Such deserve our profoundest a: Let the 
Christ life go out of us day by day to help them 
all we can. Let us made their cause, in so far as 
it is just and right in the sight of God, our cause. 
Here is a task worthy of the ambition of our cul- 
tured youth. A noted writer well says, “He who 
is foremost in the grand work of closing the 
chasm which threatens to engulf this country 
will project his life into the distant future and 
shall stand in the ages to come as one of the most 
colossal figures in human history.’”’—[Elinor. 





A Modern Marriage.—The modern girl is apt 
to make her own choice of the lucky one upon 
whom to bestow her hand and heart,when it shall 
please her to take that step. She does not say 
“Yes, mamma,” and wed meekly the rich suitor, 
toward whom she is indifferent, and burn all the 
letters and little love-tokens of the ineligible 
——— poor) one, with tears and sobs. There is 

ar more likely to be a private marriage at the 
parsonage, a few weeks’ seclusion, until the rage 
of pater and mater familias has somewhat su 
sided; then a sudden descent upon the family at 
supper, tears, explanations, reconciliations, and 
the curtain falls upon a scene of happiness as 
satisfactory to all concerned as turtle_soup to an 
alderman.—{Eleanor Jenkins. 





More of Pathos.—“Each faculty of the human 
mind was given for use, and in its right use there 
is both pleasure and profit.” Thus spoke one of 
our great ministers, and his words called to my 
mind the evident neglect some people give to that 
wonderful faculty called pathos. Men who stu- 
diously refuse to smile, weep, or participate in 
the current feeling of society are apt to become 
cold, selfish, .disagreeable and unhappy. To 
guard against such a state of despondency I 
would suggest and encourage the cultivation of 

athos. e must have recreation and diversion 

rom business, care and drudgery, which claim 
so many victims. Our inner nature craves some- 
thing emotional and pathetic, else the once vivid 
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For me 
there is positive rest and recreation in occasion- 


emotional spark within us dies out. 


ally a a book of fiction which introduces 
another phase of life, other men and women who 
challengé our attention and compel our sensitive 
nature and finer feeling to come into play. Most 
novels are read and prized for their pathetic 
character. The tender emotions are touched by 
the hero or heroine, who begins life in poverty 
and ill usage, passing through severe trials and 
misfortunes, at last reaching love, appreciation 
and happiness. As we read we forget our own 
surroundings and weep with those who weep. 
Some pious people, who evidently mean well, 
condemn this practice as a waste of time and de- 
bilitating to the mind. When carried to excess 
it might prove so, but the best books for a man 
are not always those which the wise recommend, 
but often those which meet his peculiar wants, 
the natural thirst of his mind and therefore awak- 
en interest and rivet thought. Those in charge 
of our public libraries inform us that about 90% 
of the books called for are works of fiction. A 
kindred mode of diversion is the theater. For 
the time being the hardships and stern occupa- 
tion which may have griped us during the day 
ass into oblivion. We see and hear apparent 
heroes and heroines. We side with one party and 
if the drama is well represented, we laugh and 
cry alternately. The sweetness of love and the 
heroism linger long afterward in our soul.—[Jess’ 
Cousin. 





Asked and Answered.—Will Tablers kindly 
send recipes for making watermelon rind pre- 
serves and sweet pickles?—{Leona. 

Who will send me the “two doves” quilt pattern, 
like that pictured in this paper?—[Lillian Snow, 
Belchertown, Mass. 

Will sweet corn be as good dried without cook- 
ing as with?—[H. Pistarius, Illinois. 

Will someone who knows tell me how to mix 
paint to paint a floor yellow? I want drying and 
varnish in it to make it hard and glossy. I have 
used the prepared paints, but they do not wear 
well.—_{[Homely Mother. 

Can any of the Tablers inform me what will 
take mildew from black silk?—[Miss Elizabeth. 





Good Citizenship.—I am particularly interested 
in temperance and good government. When wit- 
nessing the terrible effects of the liquor trade, I 
realize more and more the truth of Thoreau’s 
words, that “it does not make so much difference 
how one votes, as it does what kind of a man he 
drops into the street every morning.” No matter 
how humble a citizen may be, there is a vast in- 
fluence exerted either for good or evil, by his 
daily life, which cannot be caused by the ballot. 
—(C. H.F. 

Kindness Before Whipping.—Cattle and horses 
are most wofully abused many times. There isa 
great difference between the necessary whippings 
and unnecessary ones. It is justso with children; 
a little use of the rod may be necessary, but too 
much of it is simply brutal. Not every child nor 
every beast can be won by kindness, but it is bet- 
ter tried first and pang Et third and fourth, 
and certainly the one who holds the whip should 
be patient and keep his temper.—{Aunt Mollie, of 
Connecticut. 





Little Kindnesses.—When one feels weighed 
down with care or is just a little blue, how asmile 


or one kind word seems to lighten the load. Did 
you ever notice when sometimes you have done 
some very little act of kindness to some one in 
sorrow, how that little ray of happiness somehow 
creeps into your own heart? I was very forcibly 
struck by this some time ago, at a gathering 
where presents were being given to quite a gath- 
ering of Sunday school children and others. 
There was one little colored boy who seemed to 
be left out. Among the gifts was a package of 
candy foreach. As the presents were nearly all 
distributed a gentleman who sat near this little 
colored boy noticed him and seeing that he had 
none, he —— handed him his own package 
and turned away. It was alittle thing but if you 
had seen the pleased look that came over the lit- 
tle fellow’s face you too would have said it was 
the little things that count. 


“*A little flower, a word, a smile, 
Though thoughtlessly ’tis given, 
May brighten many a dreary path, 
May help a soul to heaven.’ 
—({Bachelor Harry. 





A Vulgar Habit.—I was surprised to learn from 
a reliable source that not only are children and 
young girls addicted to the senseless habit of 
chewing gum, but also men, and that 16 out of 20 
male passengers bought and chewed gum ona 
certain railway train.—[Evangeline. 





Helpful Words.—I have been looking round 
the Table for Try Try Again, butI do not see her. 
It is five years since she wrote the piece which 
has been so much help to me,and perhaps she 
has “passed out.’’ Then I had no children, now 
Ihave three, and when they come romping in 
with torn hats and trousers or buttonless shoes 
and waists, that little sentence “clothes were 
made for boys, not boys for clothes,” often checks 
the impatient thought and word. If she be living, 
it might strengthen her to know that what she 
had written had been so helpful. Dear moth- 
ers, let us remember that there is no higher 
mission on earth than ours,—training souls for 
this life and the life to come. Like that one of 
old we are “careful and troubled about man 
things,” but let us still strive on in the stren 
of Him who said “my grace is sufficient.” 
lie Mayfiower. 

















FATHERS AND SONS. 


A Word to Fathers. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 





There is, necessarily, much about the care of a 
very young child that the father is unable to 
share with its mother; but even from its birth he 
should, as far as possible, seek to assist her both 
in the care and in the future training of the little 
one entrusted to their care. It is their child, in- 
deed, and not the sole charge of either parent. 
Where the mother is obliged to do the housework 
for the family, as well as to have the entire care 
of the children, much can and should be done by 
the husband to lighten her labor. A thoughtful 
man will see plenty of opportunities for this, and 
will do it willingly and cheerfully. 

If baby frets, it should not always be the mother 
who strives to soothe it. In the father’s strong 
arms, many a baby has soon dropped off into a 
quiet sleep when ths, mother had striven in vain 
to accomplish it. If baby wants a drink of milk 
or water in the night, it is just as much the 
father’s place to get up and get it as the mother’s. 
There are noble exceptions to the rule, but it 
seems to be considered a mother’s sole duty to 
eare for a sick or fretful little one at night, that 
the father’s rest may not be disturbed. We often 
hear a woman making excuses for her husband. 
“He has to work hard, you know, and needs to 
have his rest.” But, pray, does not the mother 
work hard, too? and with little clinging fingers 
at her dress at every step at that. Nerves? What 
woman can do her work with a mischievous little 
child around her, following her from kitchen to 
pantry, from pantry to cellar—and, if the door be 
shut for fear of a tumble, there is a sobbing baby 
to quiet when she returns—without getting nerv- 
ous? Sometimes this nervousness_leads to irrita- 
bility. Harsh words, even blows, are quickly 
given, all from the fact of overwork. Does not the 
mother need her rest at night_as well as the 
father ? His work is at least undisturbed, and he 
ean go about it calmly and collectedly, thereby 
saving half his strength. Is it any wonder that 
American women are seeking, in every possible 
manner, to avoid maternity ? for the fact is undis- 
puted that they do avoid it, if possible. 

As the children become of suitable age for the 
training which is to make or mar their characters, 
then it is that the father should realize fully his 
responsibility, and act upon it. Not everything 
should be left to the mother in the way of govern- 
ment. She has plenty of opportunity to exercise 
her authority when the father is out of the house. 
If the little one sits at the table with the other 
members of the family, let it be the father’s care 
to see that it is properly waited upon and fed. 
Thus one care will be lifted from her shoulders. 
And let me urge wives not to refuse the help 
which their husbands may offer. If you repulse 
him with an “Oh, let me do it; you’ll never do it 
right!” he soon will cease to offer his assistance. 
One reason why a mother sometimes has so little 
government over her children lies in the fact that 
the children get so accustomed to hearing her 
voice in tones of counsel, reproof, or demand, that 
it loses its effect upon them. She it is who must 
contro] them entirely in the hours when father is 
absent at his work. Note the alacrity with which 
most children obey when their father speaks to 
them. Its very rarity gives his request a weight, 
which mother’s oft-repeated injunctions do not 
possess. 

There should be no dissension between parents 
as to their management, at least not before the 
child. One parent should not undo the work of 
the other. If the mother thinks her husband too 
harsh in dealing witn it, let her speak to him pri- 
vately of it, not before the child. Do not expect 
to leave the example part of their training en- 
tirely to the mother. Children will be very apt to 
do and say as father does, regardless of her ad- 
monition to the contrary. You cannot expect her 
to reprove or punish a child who is only doing as 
his father does. Be very careful in your deport- 
ment before them, that they, by following your 
example, be not led into paths which you will be 
pained to have them tread, because father led the 
way. Expect no more of your wife by way of 
good example than you are willing to exact of 
yourself. 





Boys Should Sew.—One of the manliest boys I 
ever knew assisted his mother much with her 
sewing, writes Fannie L. Fancher, in Christian 
Work. Long seams, tucking and plain work he 
would tuzn off the machine with amazing rap- 
* tdity, and while at this work he is not out on the 
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street where “questionable” boys congregate. 
Moreover, he imbibes another lesson in the task,— 
he learns that “mother’s work” is not mere child’s 
play, and becomes accordingly considerate of 
her. Such a boy will be most considerate of a 
wife. Many a delicate woman could get time for 
outdoor exercise were she assisted in her sewing 
by her husband or boys, but they, instead, will sit 
idle for hours, being brought up to think that 
sewing is not a man’s work. The writerhas often 
wondered why women are required to make all 
the garments for the family. Sewing surely is 
not housework. “I wouldn’t mind the house- 
work if there was not so much sewing to 
do!” or “I wouldn’t mind the sewing if it wasn’t 
for the housework!” overworked women often 
exclaim. Let the boys then, as well as the girls 
help mother with the sewing. 





Foliage for Wizter Decoration. — Autumn 
leaves and ferns, pressed and dried, afford beauti- 
ful decorations for the we ‘!s and vases in winter. A 
simple way to preserve ilic». ‘s to place them as 
soon as gathered between layers of newspapers 
under heavy weights, changing the papers every 
twenty-four hours until they are thoroughly dry, 
which will be in about four days, if the atmosphere 
of the room isa dry one. At the end of the first 
twenty-four hours, before changing the papers, 
brush them with a solution of sulphuric acid and 
water in equal parts; this will brighten the colors. 
Another way is to lay the leaves and sprays, 
without touching each othcr, on old newspapers 
and brush them with a mixture of one part 
white varnish, four parts boiled linseed oil and six 
parts turpentine. Gather ferns from time to time 
through September and October, by which means 
you will get a variety of tints, green and yellow, 
of different shades, as well as the beautiful white 
ferns on which Jack Frost has laid his icy fingers. 
A pretty centerpiece for the table that will last 
for weeks, can be made from dried and pressed 
ferns arranged in a circle on a mat made of paste- 
board covered with white linen. The ferns, if 
tacked in place while fresh, and pressed and dried 
under a heavy weight, will stay in position witha 
little care in handling. Fill alow glass dish with 
moss for the center, adding clusters of scarlet 
berries, and from time to time such cut flowers as 
you may take from your window plants. Keep 
the moss wet.—[{May Silvers. 





She: ‘“*You have met tle beautiful Miss X, have 
you not? What do you think of her?” “He: She is 
one of that sort of women that any man could die 
for, but none could live with.” 





OUR VETERINARY ADVISER. 


Gas in Rumen. 





0. H. P. D.’s cow is troubled with chronic swel- 
ling of the rumen and has been punctured several 
times to let the gas that formed escape. Treat- 
ment: Give 1%4lbs epsom salts, 1 oz of ground 


ginger, dissolve in 4% gal of cold water and give 
atone dose. Follow up by giving 2 oz of aro- 
matic spirits of ammoniain a pint of cold water 
three times a day for afew days. Then give % oz 
of carbonate of soda, 4% oz ground ginger in a 
bottle of gruel at one dose twice daily and con- 
tinue it until the animal is cured. It is caused 
from want of action in the walls of the rumen, 
the food lying there and undergoing fermenta- 
tion causing the formation of gas. 


Warts on Cow’s Teats.—Subscriber wishes to 
remove small warts from a cow’s teats. Warty 
growths interfere with miiking and the milk tube 
should be used until they are removed and the 
parts heal. Detach them either with the knife 
or by means of ligatures. Touch the spot where 
the wart was with a little terchloride of antimony. 
Once is usually sufficient. 


Disordered Milk.—H. C. has a heifer whose milk has a 
greenish shade, very little cream rises, and the flow is 
somewhat like the juice of grass imperfectly converted 
into milk. The cow had an inflamed udder afew days 
after calving. but now seems in normal condition. The 

lands of the udder are in a weakened condition from 
he effects of the inflamination. Change the food to good 
hay and ground oats and bran made into a mash. Rub the 
udder twice daily with soap liniment and give sulphate 
of iron, 14% dr, and ground gentian 4% oz, twice daily in the 
feed, or a bottle of oatmeal gruel, for several weeks. 





Tuberculosis and Butter,—S. asks if tuberculosis 
is ever conveyed in butter to those who eatit. Butter 
made from the milk of cows having tuberculosis would 


have the same effect as the milk would have. If the cow 
is known to be affected with tuberculosis it would be best 
not to use either the mik or butter. 





Lump Jaw.—T. P. has a cow which has a lump on its 
jaw, which is not sore to the touch; also a tumor on the 
upper part of the hind leg. As long as the animal is in 
Food condition there is no danger fronf using the milk, 

lister both the lump on the jaw and the tumor on the 
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leg every second week with a‘mixture biniodide of mer- 
cury 3dr and vaseline $oz. Rub ina little well with the 
fingers; also give 1 dr of iodide of potassium once daily in 
bran mash. Continuc a month, 





Partial Paralysis in Mule,—C. H. L. has a two- 
year-old mule thet has partially lost control of its hind 
parts. It knuckles over on its fetlock joints and some- 
times goes down on its haunches, getting up with diffi- 


culty. There is no swelling of any of the muscles and the 
animal has a good appetite. Mix 2o0z of nux vomica and 
40z sulphate of iron and divide into 24 doses. Give one 
morning and night in bran mash until all are used. 

peat if necessary. 





Bleeding from the Nose—D. L. V. has a two- 
year-old colt that has had three attacks of bleeding 
from the nose. The animal seems in good health and 
eats well, but is weak after an attack of bleeding. There 
are various causes.—Nasal polypus, violent sneezing, and 
sometimes from a spongy condition of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose. The blood is never frothy from the 
nose. If it is, it comes from the lungs. Keep the head wu 
and apply cold water to the head and face, and in b: 
cases give hypodermic injections from 1 to 2 oz of ergot 
of rye. Repeat every 20 minutes if necessary. This is 
also the best treatment for bleeding from the lungs. If it 
is caused from a polypus have it removed; if from a 
spongy condition of the membrane bathe with alum, 1 0z 
to a quart of water. Usea spenge and push it up into the 
nostril. Repeat a few times and also give morning and 
night in bran mash a dose of sulphate of copper. Four 
ounces will make 24 doses. 








Scrotal Hernia.—G. W. P. has a two-months-old 
colt which has scrotal hernia (the bowel passing 
into the seed pouch). This is of common occur- 
rence in yonee colts. As the animal grows older 
the bowel will be drawn up into the abdominal 
cavity. Usually this takes place by the time the 
animal is one year old. In some cases it may take 
two years to accomplish it. Treatment is unnec- 
essary. 





Injured Stifle—An old subscriber has a mare 
which was kicked about three weeks ago. She is 
not lame but a lump remains upon the stifle. Use 
the following: Biniodide of mercury 2 dr; vase- 
line, 30z. Mix and rubon a little with the fin- 
gers every second week and continue it for sev- 
eral months if necessary. 





Wormsin Pigs—A. B. T, has a lot of young pigs 
3 months old which have worms. He opened two 
that died and found flesh-colored worms about 4 
or 5 inches long in large numbers. Give fluid 
extract of spigelia and senna, a teaspoonful at a 
dose for pigs 3 months old and a tablespoonful for 
mature hogs. It is sweet and can be given in a 
little milk or gruel. Repeat every three hours 
until the bowels are affected. Another remedy is 
sulphate of iron. giving 5 to 20 grains at a dose, 
according to the size of pig. Itis best given in a 
— gruel once daily. Continue it for two 
weeks. Fe 





Rubbing the Tail.—Subscriber’s colt rubs its tail. 
This is caused by pin worms or a disease of the skin of 
the tail. For the former steep 1 oz of quassia chip ina 
pint of boiling water for two or three hours and strain. 

slean out the rectum by injections of warm water, and 
inject the infusion of quassia. Repeat in three days if 
necessary. For the skin disease wash the skin of the tail 
with aoep and water and then apply 1 oz of sugar of lead, 
in 1 qt of water, twice daily. Give 2 oz of nitre of potas- 
sium divided into 12 doses, one daily in bran mash. 


Catarrh.—E. B. 8.’s horse had lung fever. The animal 
appears well, but has a cough and foul smelling discharge 
from its nose. Divide 4 oz of sulphate] of copper into 24 
doses and give one twice daily in bran mash; also into a 
pail of boiling water put 2 oz of turpentine and steam the 
animal’s nostrils twice a day for a week, and if the animal 
improves continue the practice. 





Stumbling Horse.—F. B. E.’s youngjhorse hasa ten- 
dency to stumpie, This is usually [caused by tenderness 
in one or both fore feet. Blister around the coronet with 
2 dr of cantharides and 1 oz of lard. Rub in well with 
the fingers and let it remain for 24 hours. Then wash off 
and apply a little lard. Repeat every other week for two 
months. 





Enlarged Joint.—R. C. M. hasa mare that cut her 
hock joint with barb wire. The wound was treated and 
healed, but left the joint enlarged. Blister the joint with 
biniodide of mercury 2 dr and vaseline 2 0z. Rub a little 
of this well in on each side of the joint and let it remain 
for 24 hours. Then wash off and rub on a little lard. Re- 
pest every third week. Keep the head tied up while the 

lister is on. 





Rupture in Pigs.—D. 0.L. wants to know the cause of 
rupture in young pigs, and its remedy. Rupture is caused 
by dilatation of the sheath of the testicles, combined 
with relaxation of the fibrous tissue surrounding the in- 
guinal ring, thus allowing the intestines to pass to the 
scrotum. » many cases as the animal grows older it wiil 
be drawn up again, and in cases where it does not the in- 
testines should be pushed a oy aclamp put tightly on 
and allowed to slough off. e sure that all the testicle is 
external to the clamp. 





Bloody Matter in Milk.—J. H. T. has a heifer whose 
milk leaves a deposit of bloody matter. Give 1 dr of 
iodide_of potassium in the morning and 13g drs of sulphate 
of iron in the evening in bran mash, and continue for a 
month if necessary. This trouble is usually caused by 
small ulcers forming at the root of the teat inside, orja 
deranged conditionjof the glands of the udder. 


Paralysis of Hind Leg.—L. W. L. has a horse which 
hurt himself in such a way as to lose {control of his hind 
leg. Rub the whole of the leg and hip with soap liniment 

daily and give nux vomica 2 oz and sulphate of iron 
ri ‘os mixed and Givide into 24 doses, one to be given morn. 
ing and night in bran mash until all are used, Repeat if 
nece 
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Prof Ely Not a Socialist. 


E. G. FOWLER. 





The prosecution of Prof Richard T. Ely of 
the University of Wis onsin has collapsed, 
and the originator of the charges occupies the 
discreditable position of making them and 
lacking courage to maintain them. Prof Ely 
is a man who has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and instead of official persecution should 
receive official commendation. He has no hes- 
itation in showing the faults and wrongs 
which prevail in our present system of politi- 
cal economy, and in so far as he is able, does 
not hesitate to suggest reforms. It is a nota- 
ble fact that a professor in a college may be 
the subservient tool of plutocracy; he may 
champion the cause of the trusts and prove, to 
the confusion of his students that they are foun- 
ded on sound principles; he may apologize for 
the robberies of our great transportation com- 
panies, whose stock is oftentimes freely water- 
ed and who mulct the public in rates extor- 
tionate enough to pay dividends on cash and 
water alike,—all these and many more things 
of like tenor he may do, without remonstrance 
from official boards or the powers that be. But 
let him stand up for justice and denounce 
fraud in high places or even modestly intimate 
that present methods may not be the best, and 
the whole chorus of parasites—‘Tray, Blanche 
‘and Sweetheart,’ are at once yelping at him 
and calling him socialist, anarchist and other 
offensive names. 

If Prof Ely is wrong in his logic, if his state- 
ments will not bear examination, let those 
who disagree with him proceed to show it. 
But to bring official machinery to bear on him 
for purposes of persecution is cowardly and 
un-American, an infringement on the right of 
free speech and at the same time a —— 
factor in producing the very situation its users 
intend it to subvert. 





New Books on Our Table. 





Principles of Education.—The new educational 
methods now finding adoption in a rapidly wid- 
ening circle, have for their underlying principle 
concentration, and the keynote of these methods 
may be found in Col Francis W. Parker’s book, 
Talks on Pedagogics, ($2*) which is an outline of 
the theory,of concentration as practiced in the 
Cook county normal school of Chicago, of which 
he is principal. A new-.era in education is dawn- 
ing, and this book isa most convincing advocate 
of the change. Every school teacher should read 
it, and the cause of education would advance 
much more swiftly if parents would do likewise. 





Out of Step, by Maria Louise Pool, ($1.50*)is a 
sequel to The Two Salomes and a strong novel, its 
picture of New England life colored in warm hues 
with the creole nature of Salome, in whom the 
southern sun stirs her southern blood. The story 
presents the old problem of how far hereditary 
tendency releases one from moral responsibility. 





Government’s Gift Books.—Recent literature 
issued by the United States government, which 
can be secured on application to the secretary of 
agriculture at Washington, includes several very 
valuable works. From the office of road inquiry 
come State Aid to Road Building in New Jersey, 
by Edward Burrough, state commissioner of pub- 
lic roads, and Information Regarding Roads and 
Road-making Material in Certain Eastern and 
Southern States. These are Bulletins 9 and 7, re- 
spectively, of the office of road inquiry, and are 
illustrated with maps and plates. 

An exceedingly valuable document is Bulletin 
6 of the bureau of animal industry, entitled Ad- 
ditional Investigations Concerning Infectious 
Swine Diseases. It was prepared by Drs Theobald 
Smith and Veranus A. Moore, and is a scientific 
treatise on the hog cholera group of bacteria. 
Numerous accdéunts are given of experiments 
with rabbits and guinea pigs, and there is an ar- 





*The asterisk (*) after the price of a book means 
that it will be sent postpaid y Orange Judd 
Somapang. 52 Lafayette place, N. Y., on receipt of 

rice. This is headquarters for all books per- 

aining to agriculture and rural pursuits; large 
illustrated catalogue sent on request. j 
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gument to show that the bacillus of hog cholera 
cannot be increased in virulence by passing it 
through a series of rabbits. 

Two circulars from the weather bureau, by Profs 
Cc. F. Marvin and Milton Whitney, and lettered 
respectively G and H, give instructions, one for 
the use of combined maximum and minimum 
soil thermometers and the other for the use of 
maximum and minimum radiation thermometers. 

A report on the uncultivated bast fibers of the 
United States, including the history of previous 
experiments with the plants or fibers, is by 
Charles Richards Dodge, and is report No 6 of the 
office of fiber investigations. 

Volume 5, No il, of the Experiment Station 
Record, is the usual complete and indispensable 
chronicle of the work of the stations. 

Of the two treatises on insect pests, one is Im- 
portant Insecticides, Directions for their Prepara- 
tion and Use, by the first assistant entomologist, 
C.L. Marlatt. This is farmers’ bulletinNo19. The 
other is The Army Worm, by Entomologist L. O. 
Howard. This is circular No. 4 of the second 
series, division of entomology. It describes reme- 
dies and preventive measures. 

The Manufacture of Sorghum Syrup, by G. T. 
Spencer, is a circular (No 1, division of chemistry) 
describing the method producing the best results 
in making sorghum syrup, as demonstrated in the 
experiments of the United States dept of agri at 
Sterling, Kan, under the direction of A. A. Denton. 





A Modern Text-book.—The schoolboys and 
girls are in luck. A History of the United States 
for Schools ($1*) which is no mere collection of 
names, dates and events, but a logical story of 
the nation’s history, has been written by that 
most readable of American historians, Prof John 
Fiske of Harvard. The maps and illustrations 
are especially valuable, and the volume is a spec- 
imen of the modern text-book at its best. There 
are 474 pages in the book. 





Some Valuable Documents.—The department of 
state at Washington publishes monthly reports 
from our consuls in other countries on topics of 
peculiar interest to American industry. Latterly 
the department has undertaken special inquiries 
through our cousuls abroadjinto particular ,sub- 
jects of more general interest. Several of these 
special reports have been printed, and can prob- 
ably be obtained free upon application tu the sec- 
retary of state, Washington, D. C., or to one’s rep- 
Tesentative or senator in Congress. Of these 
special reports one of the most useful is on 
Streets and Highways in Foreign Countries,ja doc- 
ument of 592 pages, copiously illustrated and con- 
taining not only a description of highways, but 
the details of their construction and mainten- 
ance. Another, on Australian Sheep and Wool, is 
an exhaustive report on that industry in Aus- 
tralia, New South Wales and New Zealand. 
Canals and Irrigation in Foreign Countries, 501 
pages, will prove of special interest in the arid 
region, while the reports on canals are of pecu- 
liar interest in the present discussion of our in- 
ternal water ways. A series of exhaustive re- 
ports on fruit culture in our foreign countries are 
also published concerning the orange, lemon, fig 
and vine, and are therefore of peculiar interest 
throughout that vast areain our southern states 
and western country in which it is being found 
that these fruits can be grown to perfection. The 
reports on the beet sugar industry and flax culti- 
vation of foreign countries, made to the depart- 
ment of state during the last ten years, have also 
been reprinted as a special report. 





Among the Magazines.—The new tariff law re- 
ceives careful and unpartisan treatment in the 
Review of Reviews for September. An important 
feature is the argument for bimetallism by the 
bimetallist members of the German silver com- 
mission, as translated by President E. Benjamin 
Andrews of Brown university. 

A few lines are by no means enough in which to 
do justice to McClure’s Magazine for September. 
To begin with, Robert Louis Stevenson’s account 
of his first book, Treasure Island, is embellished 
with many fine pictures, including five portraits 
of the great novelist taken in 1893, and a full-page 
likeness of his wife. Then there are pictures of 
Otto Lilienthal in the act of flying with the wings 
he has invented, taken from photographs. The 
accompanying text is highly interesting. A de- 
scription of the irrigation country of our great 
West, by Cy Warman, is embeilished with 11 
large illustrations, and is readable and instruc- 
tive. An article on composite photographs is 
profusely illustrated. 

School topics have the place of honor in the cur- 


rent Century, Dr J. M. Rice writing of school ex 
cursions in Germany and Jacob A. Riis of Play- 
grounds for City schools. That excursions of pub- 
lic school pupils are destined in the United States 
to be a feature of education,is quite probable. 
The Century continues to discourse of Napoleon 
and Poe. Charles D. Adams tells of a jaunt into 
Corsica, and there are selections from Poe’s cor- 
respondence, including letters of Washington 
Irving, N. P. Willis, Charles Dickens and others. 

The principal articles of value in the Forum 
are The lessons of recent civil disorders, by Hon 
T. M. Cooley, University training and citizenship, 
by Woodrow Wilson and How to bring work and 
workers together, by Jacob A. Riis; The profit- 
sharing labor unions of Antwerp. These are 
timely and valuable. 

Fans in decoration is the subject of an article in 
Demorest’s Magazine which is particularly 
attractive to housekeepers. The children come 
in for ashare of the good things in this number. 

True to its title of an jout-door number, the 
September Harper’s opens with an illustrated 
description of the national sport of England. The 
article is entitled Riding to hounds, and is from 
the pen of Caspar W. Whitney. This together with 
Early summer in Japan, by Alfred Parsons, and 
Records of the ice age about New York, are fair 
samples of the entertaining matter with which 
the pages of this number abound. Where time 
has slumbered,is a sympathetic description of 
West Virginia landscapes, by Julian Ralph. 
There are three strong,short stories by well- 
known writers. 

The new managers of Godey’s Magazine have 
reduced the price of that periodical from 25c to 
10c per copy, the quality of its contents remain- 
ing unaltered. The August number appeared in a 
new and gorgeous cover. 





Literary Chat. 





Books, Authors and Publishers.—Hon W. C. 
Howells, father of the novelist, died recently at 
his home in Jefferson, O, aged 88. He was a man 
of ability and broad sympathies. Throughout the 
the youth of W. D. Howells he edited newspapers 
in Ohio towns, and afterward was consul to Que- 
bec and Toronto. 

The authorship of Sweet Marie, attributed to Cy 
Warman, is claimed also by Raymon Moore, a 
minstrel and a native of Amsterdam, N. Y. 

A history of the United States which excels in 
its readable quality and its interesting treatment 
of the morals and manners and commercial and 
financial life of our nation is that written by 
James Ford Rhoades. The third volume, which 
will bring the history down to May 1862, is ex- 
pected before Christmas. Mr Rhoades is a resi- 
dent of Cambridge, Mass, and will spend the com- 
ing winter in Egypt on account of poor health. 

A timely book about to come from the press of 
the Harpers is a history of the Standard oil com- 
pany, “the type and model of all trusts or mo- 
nopolies,” by Henry D. Lloyd. Its title is signifi- 
cant: “Wealth Against Commonwealth.” 

A book which in story form tells boys and girls 
all about the government, the functions of the 
president, the cabinet, the senate, the house, the 
supreme court, and so on, is Elbridge 8S. Brooks’ 
Century Book for Young Americans, about to be 
issued by the Century company. 

Probably the best collection of musical works 
in the world has just been presented to the Bos- 
ton public library by Allen A. Brown, whose life 
work has been the accumulation of a musical 
library. There are some 12000 publications and 
manuscripts. 

T.B. Aldrich is going to Japan and India this 
fall to gather materials for a volume of travel 
sketches to resemble his delightful From Pon- 
kapog to Pesth. Mrs Aldrich will accompany him. 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 





ALABAMA LAND AND DEVELOPMENT Co., Mobile, 
Ala.: Descriptive and illustrated circular of the 
land of the Mobile & Ohio R. R. in Alabama and 
Mississippi, giving many interesting statistics and 
accounts of the agricultural resources of this 
section. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Catalogue of seeds for summer and fall planting— 
especially grasses, clover, wheat and turnips; a 
large engraving of crimson clover. 

Cc. H. DEMPWwoLF & Co., York, Pa.: Ulustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of improved fertilizer- 

















mixing machinery for mixing fertilizers and 
chemicals, and for acidulating phosphate rocks, 
ground bone, bone black, and other fertilizing 
materials. 

T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of strawberry and other 
small fruit plants; also vegetable plants, etc. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY,Rochester, N. Y.: Autumn 
catalogue of pot-grown strawberries, Holland 
bulbs, hardy plants, ete. Comprising all the best 
new and old varieties. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York city: Mid- 
summer catalogue of pot-grown strawberry plants 
of all the leading standard and new varieties; 
also celery, cabbage, and cauliflower plants; win- 
ter-flowering roses, garden and field seed for 
summer and fall sowing. 

KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING Co., Sterling, IIl.: 
Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of the 
famous Keystone corn husker and fodder cutter 
combined. This is a most valuable labor-saving 
invention. By addressing the manufacturers, the 
readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
receive a free copy of this pamphlet. 

McCORMICK HARVESTING MACHINE Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill.: “ Talking Through His Hat,”—a bright, 
humorous poem, embellished with excellent col- 
ored illustrations, irrefutably demonstrating the 
excellence of the harvesting machines manufae- 
tured by this world-famed firm. 

F. E. MYERS & BRo., Ashland, Ohio: Mlustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of pumps, pipe, hose, 
cylinders and fixtures. Haying tools of all kinds. 
This is the largest manufacturing establishment 
of this kind in the United States, and the goods 
turned out by this firm have long since made a 
world-wide reputation. Any of our readers inter- 
ested in this kind of tools will do well to send for 
this handsome pamphlet. 

OXFORD MANUFACTURING Co., Chicago, IL: 
Illustrated catalogue of high-grade, low-price bicy- 
eles; also catalogue of the Oxford reed organs, 
watches, jewelry, sewing machines and baby 
carriages. 

STOVER MANUFACTURING CO., Freeport,Ill.: Cat- 
alogue of the Ideal Irrigator Windmill. This is a 
most interesting pamphlet, giving an edition to 
description of the various styles of windmills. 
Instructive description how to build reservoirs, 
and everything pertaining to successful irrigation. 





Darning Cotton Book. 





The ever ready materials for “mending the 
holes and preserving the soles ” encased in a com 
pact form as here illustrated, will be found partic 




















FOR THOSE WHO DARN. 


ularly convenient to carry about in the satchel or 
for the big brother that is out of home reach. The 
dimensions of the book are six and a quarter by 
six inches. For the cover cut two pieces of card- 
board the above size, cover them neatly with gray 


linen, fasten two bands of golden brown ribbon 
across the inside of one and the outside of the 
other half, and over-hand the remaining space to- 
gether on the back. Attach a couple of leaves of 
light brown, flannel on the inside of the book to 
hold the needles. Slip the darning cotton under- 
neath the bands on the opposite side. Decorate 
the cover with fanciful gilt lettering and cireles 
and tie it together. 





The knack of looking at the bright side of 
things was never developed to such perfection as 
in the case of a man, who, after a railway acci- 
dent, telegraphed to his friend’s wife: “Your 
husband killed in railway accident; head, both 
arms and both legs cut off.”, But later this cor- 
rection was received: “First report exaggerated; 
your husband killed ;jhead and legs cut off, but 
only one arm.” 
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A Picture Painted from Memory. 


CLIFTON 8. WADY. 





A city man has just doffed his hat and coat and 
seated himself at the table of one of those ele 
gantly appointed restaurants to be found only in 
such an opulent metropolis as New York city. 

His hand rests with a listless touch on the back 
of his chair, and with eyes gazing through the 
great plate windows in front, he sits in silence, 
staring out into the street, down whose counter 
sides surge endless tides of humanity, flowing in 
perpetual unrest. But the unwinking eyes see not 
the jostling crowd without, nor do the ears of the 
neglectful diner catch one of the many noises 
consonant with the throbbing life of a great city. 

This is a successful man of the world; for now, 
after years of striving, he stands upon the pinnacle 
of his once ambition, and reaches out with an 
undefinable longing, after—what? You would 
know could you view with him the scene which 
lies beyond the line of the city’s dust and smoke 
and rumble and roar. His eyes grow soft as they 
take in the picture Memory conjures, and hears 
the sounds she wafts to him down the vista of the 
years—from the old farm home he left when yet a 
boy. 

He sees the pink blush of the apple-blossoms as 
they looked when he turned for the last time from 
the orchard. He hears the cackle of the hens 
about the door. He feels the warm breath of the 
pet calf standing beside the dug-out log, which he 
himself had so often filled from the cool depths of 
the well, with its ancient, stone-weighted sweep. 
And now, far down the winding, green-fringed 
road, can be seen the old stage-coach, rolling along 
with unwonted speed on this, the beginning of its 
journey cityward. It halts now in front of the 
gate, and the parting words are spoken. 

The kiss a loving mother pressed upon the lips 
of her first-born lingers there to-day, though the 
dial of Time has tolled off fifty years. It kept 
those lips from other pressure, ’gainst the sides of 
@ wine-glass; it stayed there and protected them 
from the poison of deceitful speech; it hovered 
lightly to wreath his lips in smiles, when the 
world held back her own; and he will carry that 
kiss back toits giver, as pure and sweet as when 
he took it, standing with one foot resting on the 
old stage-step, bathed in the glory of a country 
sunrise! 

The light of mother eyes brightened the unknown 
way that has led many a man to fame and fortune, 
but, O, how empty is Fame—just Fame! And how 
wide and deep is the yearning to get back to the 
old country home—the home of childlood’s happy 
days, with its rest and peace and quiet; its life 
lessons; its healthful ways; its beauty. 

Be content, ye who live among the beauties and 
the sublimities of Nature; where green grass 
grows, and birds sing; where the air is pure, and 
sunshine reaches you,—where God lives. 





A Novel Match Chest.—A small pasteboard 
box, some sandpaper, a bit of narrow ribbon and 
aslight knowledge of painting are requisite in 
the nake-up of 
this novel little 
match chest. First 
remove the rim 
from the lid and 
attach it to the 
box by pasting 
a narrow strip of 
muslin on the out- 
side of it, and on 
the back of the 
box to serve as a 
hin'ge. Punch 
little holes through the corners of the box and 
lace them up on the outside as seen here, paste 
the ends down on the inside, bend a piece of 
cardboard to fit from side to side in the box, so 
that it have a cylinder effect, to lay the matches 
tin. Tie small bows of ribbon through the corners 
of the lid, and paint a few matches on it similar to 
hose on the front of the box. 











Disputed Boundary.—M. H. C., Michigan: If the 
owner of the land leased by you has had possession of it 
up to the point where you claim the line to be for 15 years 
the adjoining owner has no right to it and no right to the 
fruit on the disputed fen yA You as lessee own the 
fruit. You can sue the other party if he gathers the fruit 
and of course he has a right to sue you if you gather it, 
if he thinks he is right. good many lawsuits are 
brought for smaller causes of action, but as a general 
ghing such a course does not pay. 
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Talks With Our Lawyer. 





What a Mortgage Covers.—A buys a piece of land 
of B, paying $50 down and giving a mortgage for $150. 
Afterward A puts§ up a building onthe land, Does the 
mortgage include the bullding should B’s heirs foreclose, 
orcan A remove it? The mortgage covers all buildings 
= by the mortgagor on the d. He cannot remove 

em. 





Title to Real Estate.—Old Subscriber, Saco, Me: It 
appears that the real estate you bought was sold for 
taxes and a tax deed given; that afterward the owner 
paid the purchaser all money due him on the sale, but 
neglected to take a deed from him. This tax deed isan 
incumbrance on the property for which you can sue the 
grantor to you, if he gave youa warranty deed. If, how- 
ever, it can be proved that the tee under the tax 
deed has been fully paid, he can made to give a deed 
or he can bey | proceedings to quiet your title as itis 
called and most likely bar him out. As you need to know 
sally about it at once, I would advise you to consult a 
Maine lawyer. 





Contesting Will.—J. M. R., Illinois: The validity o 
a will may be contested by a jury trial, any time within 
three years after it is probated. After that time the 
probate is conclusive against all persons except minors, 
married women or insane persons, who have three years 
from the time when the disability ceased. If some of the 
heirs had been married however, during all these years, 
the parties holding under the will in question have been 
holding so long, that even if the will could now be 
broken, which is extremely doubtful, the claim against 
them would be outlawed, as they can in my opinion hold 
by actual possession for more than seven years. 





Grounds for Divorce.—J. H., Minnesota: The legal 
causes for divorce in your [state are adultery, impotency, 
cruel and inhuman treatment, sentence to imprisonment 
in the state prison, wilful desertion for three years, habit- 
ual drunkenuess for one year. The fact that the parti 
although living apext had met and corresponded woul 
not prevent the granting of the divorce. If they had 

together as husband and wife since the ground for 
divorce was discovered, the offence is considered as con- 
doned and no divorce for that cause can be obtained _un- 
less the offence is repeated. 





Damage Done by Railroad.—. J. T., Dlinois: The 
railroad company is Mable to you for damages caused by 
fire from the company’s engines. You had best write 
the company about it, asking them to pay you. If they 


will not, the only recourse is to sue the company. If the 
amount of damage is trivial it will not pay you to bring 
suit. 


Distribution of Property.—Mary, Minnesota: 
Either the widow, or one of the children, if of age, may 
apply for administration of}the estate. The widow is en- 


titled to $500 in value of the household furniture, 500 in 
value of other personal property and any allowance the 
r 


court may give her, also one-third the balance. It is pos- 
sible to settle matters without the cou: there, being no 
real estate, if there are no debts to collect, and no s 


bonds or deposits in the name of the deceased, 





Brief Legal Opinions.—C. E. W., Indiana: There is 
no special form for a petition for a highway. Just ask 
for what you want.—wWilliam L., Ohio: The claim is 
outlawed. You cannot be made to pay it now.——Grocer, 
Michigan: You must get a license from the United 
States as well as your own state to sell liquors. 





Chattel Mortgages.—M. T. Q., Illinois: A chattel 
mortgage in Illinois is good only when the property is in 
possession of the mortgager till the maturity of the debt 

hich the mortgage is given, and even then only for 
pede of two ne The mortgage can be removed by 
an affioavit made by both mortgagor and mortgagee, and 
filed when the mortgage is recorded. The mortgagee 
should take possession of the pene, Sees y on 
the maturity of the last installment of the note. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





OR RANULATED EYELIDS, BURNS, 
Cuts, = Piles or Inflammation of any kind, MRs. 
DALE’s REMEDY has proven wonderfully efficacious. Send 
25 ets for sample box—try it—you will never be without it. 
DALE ACME SALVE CO., Box 687, Tacoma, Wash. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. Spzntes 


Expenses 
aid, or commission if preferred, esmen wanted, 

Ro experience needed. Address, stating ne 

H. W. FOSTER & CO., Nurserymen, neva, N. ¥. 














The Flight of the Fluffie-wuffies, 


MINNIE L. UPTON. 


Their native place was a shady pool 

Where they poised above the waters cool 

And nodded gravely across the way 

To the swaying boughs of the willows gray 

And heard the news, grave, gay or wise, 

From the giddy gossiping water-flies. 

But one day Dolly and Polly and Don 

Their sweet seclusion chanced upon, 

And chorused merrily, all in a trice, 

“What lovely cat-tails! Oh, how nice! 

For mamma wanted some, and these 

Are, oh, such beauties—tall as trees!” 

So that was the way they chanced to come 

From a country pool to a city home, 

Where they stood forlorn in a Japanese jug 

And stared across at an antique mug 

All the wearisome winter through, 

On a frivolous table draped in blue, 

And each poor stalk had a crick in its back, 

But dared not stir for fear ’twould crack, 

And they feared to speak, lest they forget 

And break some rule of etiquette. 

But one day Baby Bun crept in,? 

7 was asleep and he knew ’twas a sin, 
ut *twas a chance he couldn’t resist) 

And clutched the blue draperies in his fist; 

And on the floor, in half a minute, 

Lay the coenane jug with the cat-tails in it! 

Ah, roguish, roguish mT Bun! 

He gurgles and cooes at the mischief done; 

He works away both hard and fast 

And the Fluffie-wuffies are free at last. 

They fly to the windows, they fly to the doors 

In pairs and in bevies, by dozens and scores, 

Except the unfortunates, caught in despair 

On the curtains fine and the baby’s hair, 

Till nurse comes in, with flurry and fuss 

And hastens to tidy the terrible muss; 

Then out of the window they go too, 

And follow their brothers into the blue, 

And lilting and dancing, each happy fay 

Sails on the breezes away and away. 

And that is how they came again 

Back to the pool in the shady glen, 

Where ever the gossiping water-flies 

Come with their news, grave, gay or wise. 

But the Fluffie-wuffies have wondrous tales, 

Beside which country gossip pales, 

Of their prison in the draperied gloom 

Of a bric-a-brac-stuffed drawing room, 

Poised aloft in a Japanese jug, 

Their nearest neighbor an antique mug, 

And, last and best, of the valiant knight 

Who set them free for their homeward flight. 





In The Race. 
FRANK N. SWEET. 





Perhaps on the whole length and breadth of 
Narragansett bay there was not another yacht 
so slow and ill-conditioned, so less likely to 
win arace or do anything noteworthy, as the 
Sand Turtle. She had been used in the fishing 
trade as long as her owners had dared to trust 
her on the open sea, and then had been sold for 
a trifle to a gang of oyster men. After that 
hard usage had aged her rapidly, and when a 
heavy gale carried her, far up on the sand she 
had not been thought worth the trouble of re- 
launching. It was then that she came into the 
possession of Steve Hathaway. 

Steve was well-known along the shore. He 
was not yet fifteen, but he had been the princi- 

al provider for the family ever since his 

ather had been lost on the Banks, six years 
before. His grandfather earned a little by 
clamming and peddling, but he was a very old 
man, and his strength was not equal to his 
willingness. And the other children were too 
small to be of much help, as yet. The village 
was at the head of a narrow inlet on the west 
shore of Narragansett bay and consisted of two 
straggling rows of small, weather-colored 
houses. The villagers lived mostly on the fish 
and clams which the cove and beach liberally 
supplied. For such necessities as the sea 
could could not furnish they had to depend on 
uncertain sales to the peddlers. Steve seldom 
had = a gee to deal with these shrewd 
merchants. e was able to provide a scant 
livelihood for the family, but hom was little left 
tosell. Sometimes he put aside afew dimes and 
quarters toward the visionary boat he was al- 
ways looking forward to, but some urgent need 
for money was sure to come along and eat up 
the little store. So when he learned that the 
dilapidated sloop lying on the beach was not 
to be relaunched he went to the owners with an 
anxiously beating heart. 

Yes, he could have it, they said; but the old 
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hulk would not pay for the fixing up. And 
besides, it was worth a little something for 
firewood. If he was willing to pay five doilars 
for it, in clams or fish at any time he felt able, 
he could have it and welcome. So Steve went 
back with the mingled emotions of joy at being 
the owner of a boat; and of dread at bein 
more deeply in debt than he had ever dreame 

ossible. Some of the fishermen good-natured- 

y helped him turn the sloop over, and even 
supplemented their derisive advice with a 
small gift of planks and nails. 

Steve went to work enthusiastically. De- 
cayed planks and timbers. were taken out and 
replaced by sound ones; every seam was 
securely caulked with oakum, and fayed with 
hot pitch; and every hole and crack carefully 
es with red lead and =: Not content 
with this, he fitted a false ttom in the boat 
and caulked and pitched it as thoroughly as he 
had the real one. When the sloop was ready 
to be launched the fishermen looked it over 
and nodded approvingly. It was a good job, 
they said; almost as good as an old hand could 
have done. But at the same time they warned 
him not to venture into the open sea. The 
sloop would be fairly seaworthy, they said, but 
so much mending and extra weight would be 
apt to make it unreliable. The next thing was 
to provide a sail. There were several old ones 
in the garret which his father had condemned 
and thrown aside years before. These were 
taken out and critically overhanled. Now and 





turb him that the boys 
yacht the Sand Turtle. 


romptly named his 
fost of his time was 
spent on the water now, and he found that he 
could provide a living much easier than be- 


fore. eep water fish and lobsters generally 
sold well, and sometimes when he had an extra 
good catch he took them into East Greenwich, 
and even down to Newport. 

His boat proved a profitable investment, and 
before the end of the first month he was able 
to pay off the five dollars, and provide occa- 
sional comforts which had been unknown. to 
the family for a longtime. His purchase was 
very broad and heavy and slow, but it proved 























“WHEN AT LAST STEVE CAME WITH HIM TO THE SURFACF, THE MAN WAS UNCONSCIOUS ” 


then a piece was found which his grandfather 
said was capable of more service. After the 
examination was over all these pieces were 
shaped and sewed together. The old man, 
however, was not satisfied with the result. 
The sail was too small, he said; and besides it 
was more patched{than Joseph’s coat. All the 
sailmakers along the shore would laugh at it. 
But Steve was jubilant. He had a boat of his 
own at last, and after it was launched he never 
spoke of it except as his yacht. 

He was an ardent lover of yacht races, al- 
though he had never been in one, and never 
expected to be—unless,. perhaps, he should 
sometime get a chance to go as live ballast. 
He had heard of boys being hired to serve in 
that capacity. But for all that, he kept an 
intelligent oversight of the races. He knew 


the names of winning boats, and felt a personal 
interest in the captains he had never seen. 
With the possession of a boat came the joy of 
being able to follow the race. It did not dis- 





almost uncapsizable ; and he was able to remain 
out in weather that sent the lighter boats hur- 
rying toward shore. It almost seemed as if the 
— was some drowsy sea animal that awak- 
ened with the approach of storm or high 
winds. The worse the weather the more bril- 
liantly shown the good qualities of the Sand 
Turtle. As the months went by Steve grew 
familiar with the banks and shoals and chan- 
nels and rocks where the best fish could be 
found. Gradually the Hathaway house began 
to show signs of awakening prosperity. New 
glass appeared in the broken windows; the 
warped, hingeless door disappeared, and a 
brand new one took |its place; the round shoul- 
dered chimney grew straight, and even the 
bare sandy yard outside became cheerful with 
the presence of hens and chickens. 

By the end of the first year he had famil- 
iarized himself with the peculiarities of the 
winds and currents and could trim his canvas 
to suit almost any kind of weather. He knew 

















what kind of wind to expect when he glided 


round a point or turned down a narrow passage 
between two islands. He knew the. where- 
abouts of rocks and shallows and eddies, and 
could take advantage of many things that were 
unfeasible to those less familiar with the wa- 
ters. One forenoon he returned with an unusu- 
ally large catch of bass. He had been out 
since 3 o’clock and was very tired, but as he 
went up the beach he heard an old fisherman 
say that bass had been scarce at Newport the 
day before and had sold for good prices. He 
determined to start at once. e could proba- 
bly dispose of the fish before night and be able 
to return in the evening by moonlight. 

There was a stiff breeze down the bay as he 

started, and the sails of the Sand Turtle were 
soon filled out round and firm. Steve spread 
all the canvas he could and looked forward to 
a quick run. Off in the northwest a black line 
of thunder caps was creeping up the sky and 
the wind was given to sudden flurries, which 
betokened danger to the inexperienced yachts- 
man. But Steve had been out in all kinds of 
wind and weather ana he had perfect confi- 
dence in the staying qualities of the Sand 
Turtle. As the sails filled and the clumsy 
boat plunged tumultuously through the water 
he shifted from side to side as first one rail and 
then the other skimmed the tops from the 
waves. As he swept through the channel be- 
tween Prudence and Canonicut he suddenly 
found himself in the midst of a large fleet of 
yachts which had come down the middle pas- 
sage. For a moment he had a wild thought of 
turning back and tacking down the west pas- 
sage. Evidently he was in the midst of a big 
race, and it was almost certain ‘that his awk- 
ward boat would get in the way of some of the 
contestants. But there were the bass, and the 
storm coming rapidly behind. If he turned 
back could he get the fish into market in time? 
And besides, could he tack the Sand Turtle 
around Canonicut in the face of the increasing 
rale ? 
° As he swept on, undecided, he gradually be- 
came aware that none of the yachts were clos- 
inginon him. He was holding his own, and 
as this became more apparent a feeling of ex- 
ultation took possession of him. For the first 
time in his life he was in a race and in his own 
boat! And what was more to the purpose, he 
was sweeping on side by side with the leading 
yachts. Most of them had their sails reduced, 
and this accounted in part for his being able to 
hold his position. But still, the Sand Turtle 
was doing splendid work, and she had the full 
benefit of the wind and perhaps, what was 
even more important, she had a strong hand at 
her tiller. Occasionally there were derisive 
shouts from some of the yachts, but as they 
swept down the passage and the Sand Turtle 
still held her own these shouts gradually died 
away. Presently one of the yachts fell astern 
and then another and then the Sand Turtle 
was left with but two competitors. 

Steve had no thought of escaping from the 
race,now. His reputation was at stake and 
he felt a thrill at the thought of the glory 
which awaited the derided Sand Turtle in case 
she should beat the race itself. As they swept 
round the islands and in toward Newport har- 
bor the gale increased with sudden violence. 
More sails were reduced and some of the rear- 
most yachts left the race and hurried toward 
shelter. Steve eased the sheet off a little and 
took another turn around the cleat, but he did 
not attempt to lower sail. The Sand Turtle 
was riding the waves grandly now and the 
chances seemed very good for her winning. 
But he did not cease his vigilance for an in- 
stant. Long familiarity with the sea had 
made him watchful for sudden changes, and a 
slight tlattening of the waves to windward did 
not escape his keen eyes. The sail was trim- 
med slightly and the tiller held in a firm 
grasp; a moment, and the squall had passed 
over him harmlessly. 

jut not so with the other boats. The one to 
leeward was caught unprepared, and with 
scarcely a second’s warning her commander 
found his yacht capsized and himself entangled 
in the rigging. Steve was but a few yards 
away,and almost instantly his sail was drop- 
ped and a heavy anchor thrown overboard. 
He had little expectation that the anchor would 
hold, but hoped that it might check the boat 
somewhat. As he sprang from the rail his foot 
slipped and he felt his arm strike against some- 
thing as he went down. When he tried to use 
it he found that it would not respond. But he 
was a strong swimmer and there was not a mo- 
ment to lose, and fortunately he still had the 
use of his right arm. A few quick strokes 
brought him to the overturned yacht, but the 
owner was notin sight. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Steve dove under the sail, and when 
he came up dove again. At length he found 
the object of his search under the mainsail 
with one of his arms almost hopelessly tangled 
in the rigging. It was slow work to release 
him, and when at last Steve came with him to 
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the surface the man was limp and unconscious. 

By this time several-of the yachts had ap 
eee near enough to offer assistance, 

teve caught one of the ropesthrown him and 
was gradually drawn on board. There he at 
once set about helping to restore the man to 
consciousness. By the time this was accom- 
plished his own boat had drifted nearly half a 
mile to windward. For a moment he thought 
of ——s to reach it by swimming, but the 
men declared it would be impossible in such a 
sea, and besides, they added, their friends 
would look after the two boats. 

“But what’s the matter with your arm, boy?” 
asked one of them, suddenly. “Youdon’tseem 
to have much use for it.’’ 

“Guess likely I broke it when I jumped over- 
board,” answered Steve, modestly. “You see, 
I kind o’ slipped and fell. That’s what made 
me hold the man up with my teeth.’ 

The man he had rescued raised himself on 
his elbows: “You don’t mean to say that you 
got me out of all that mess with a broken 
arm ?’’ he demanded, incredulously. 

Steve nodded. 

“You see, I’m an uncommon strong swim- 
mer,” he explained, deprecatingly. “I’ve al- 
most lived in the water.” 

“Lucky for me you have,” said the man, with 
a slight shudder. “I owe you a big debt 
for this day’s work. You must let me make it 
up to you as well as I can.” 

Steve flushed resentfully. “Folks down my 
way don’t ask pay for sech work,’ he said, 
shortly. Then, with sudden eagerness coming 
into his voice, ‘Can you tell me if the Petrel is 
among the yachts?” 

“Yes, but she is dishonored.” 
had rescued spoke gravely and with a slight 
trace of sadness in his voice. “I have sailed 
her nearly eight years and this is the first time 
I ever allowed her to be capsized. Last week 
I altered the style of her rig and I suppose I 
did not make allowance for the change. Poor 
old Petrel!”’ 

“Are you Percy Carroll?’ All the resent- 
ment was gone from Steve’s face now, and his 
voice was tremulous with suppressed eager- 
ness. 

“Yes; why ?” 

“My Percy Carroll?” Then a quick flush of 
shame spread over his face and he added con- 
fusedly. “I beg your pardon, sir. I—I—you 
see I have watched the races from shore, and— 
and I always picked out the Petrel for my boat 
and—of course her captain was my captain.”’ 

“Of course! and it was eminently proper for 
you to save his life.” The man’s voice had 
grown tender and he looked earnestly at the 
boy’s flushed face. ‘You were right about be- 
ing paid. I ask your pardon. Would you mind 
telling me something about yourself and your 
boat? You handled it like a practiced yachts- 
man.” 

When they reached the wharf he insisted on 
having Steve accompany him to a hotel. The 
sea would be too rough to return that night, he 
declared; and besides, the broken arm ought 
to be attended to. It was anight Steve never 
forgot. Nothing more was said about payment 
or reward,but the boy was made to feel that he 
had a friend who was really interested in his 
welfare. In the morning the man accompan- 
ied him to a fish dealer and helped him make 
a good sale. 

A few days later Steve received official notice 
from the secretary of the Mount Hope yacht 
club that he had been made an honorary mem- 
ber of that association with the privilege of 
racing whenever he should feel disposed, and 
adding that a boat which could race a race 
and beat it, was worthy of all honor, 


wou 


The man he 





“Soy, Chimmy, who’s de queer lookin’ bloke 
what’s a’goin’ up de street?” 

“Why, dat’s de livin’ wishbone from de Grand 
Central mooseum.”—({Life. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON. 





This week we give you a variety of puzzles, 
instead of one, as in-the other two numbers. 
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We shall vary these puzzles so as to give some. 
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thing suitable for every one. The rules pub- 
lished September 1st are in force for all pux 
zles published during the month. New feat 
ures for this department are planned for the 
coming month, and we expect all the young 
folks and some of the older ones to enjoy this 
corner of the paper. ' 





3. REBUS— 

SOL NE5ERSE THE QUEEN’S 
PASTRY COOKS. 

4. ANAGRAMS (each one word), 

ZEST WIN LARD. 

AS THE CATS SUMS. 

CI COUNT CENT 

5. CHARADE— 


We took the train at Sunnyside, 
The one was sultry hot, 

The windows all refused to slide 
And we could budge them not. 


The axle ’neath the car was poor, 
It had begun to two; 

We’d only gone a mile or more 
When down we all went through. 


Close by a garden wall we sped, 
And all our hopes went down, 
As right into a complete bed 
We suddenly were thrown. 


6. HIDDEN POETS AND THEIR WORKS.—Each 
question conceals the poet and the answer one of 
his works. 

1. Are Beppo, Pete and Paul trustworthy? Yes, 
Sayon manages them and vouches for their faith- 
fulness. 

2. Words! words! what are words worth in 
such a crisis? The truth is always valuable. 

3. Why did you go by Routwell’s ford? To meet 
the man Fred said would be there. 





A Little Boy’s Achievement.—A certain public 
school in New York city, No. 87, has a fund of 
$4000 for the purchase of books for the school li- 
brary, and it came about in this way: There 
was apupilof the school 12 years old,and by 
name Frederick Wright Peck, who used to lend 
his owh books freely to his fellows, and at length 
he started a circulating library. In December, 
1891, while carrying gifts to poorer classmates he 
contracted pneumonia. On his deathbed he be- 
queathed all his savings to the principal of the 
school as the nucleus of a fund for founding a 
larger library, and the amount has now reached 
the sum mentioned. 





She: “What did you mean by saying that 1 looked 
like a chromo?’, He: “Why—er—I meant to say 
that you did not look as if. you were painted.” 











SEVERE EXPOSURE 
Often results in colds, fevers, rheuma' 


neuralgia and kindred derangements. We 
do not ‘‘catch cold” if we are in good condi- 
tion. If the liver is active, and the system 
in consequence doing its duty, we live in full 
health and enjoy life “rain or shine.” To 
break up a cold there’s nothing so valuable 
as Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. They keep 
the whole system regulated in a perfectly 
natural way. If we do not feel happy, if we 
worry and grumble, if we are morbid, if the 
days seem dreary and long, if the weather is 
bad, if things go awry, it is the liver which 
is at fault. It is generally ‘‘torpid” A 
common sense way is to take Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets. e generally eat too much, 
take insufficient exercise, by means of which 
our tissue-changes become indolent and in- 
complete. Be comfortable—you are com-~- 
fortable when well. You'll be well when you 
have taken ‘‘ Pleasant Peilets.” 

No Constipation follows their use. Put 
up sealed in glass— always fresh and re- 
liable. 


SOLD! & 


UNDER A 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to was Jean as can be done on the washboard and with 
meueh moore ease. This applies to rriff’s Perfect Wash- 
ing achine which will be sent on trial at wholesale price; if not 
satisfactory money refunded. Agents Wanted. For exclusive 
territory, terms aud prices, write Portland Mtg. Co., Po d, Mich, 
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THE GROWTH OF BARLEY. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SIR J. B. LAWES’ AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS, ROTHAMSTED, ENGLAND. 


J. J. WILLIS, 


The Rothamsted field experiments on barley were commenced 
in 1852, and the land has been under barley ever since, so that the 
crop of 1893 was the forty-second in succession on the same land, 
and the forty-third is now growing. There are about thirty experi- 
mental plots. Two have been unmanured from the commence- 
ment. One has received barnyard manure every year, or, rather, 
one-half of it has, for after twenty years the plot was divided, one- 
half -being still annually manured as before, and the other half left 
unmanured, to test the effects of the unexhausted residue of the 
twenty years’ previous applications of barnyard manure. The 
other plots have annually received artificial manures, for the most 

rt the same, year after year from the commencement. In the 

Sollowine table is given the average number of bushels of dressed 
ain per acre in two periods of twenty years each, and for the 

whole period of forty years. 

BARLEY GRCWN FOR FORTY YEARS IN SUCCESSION ON THE SAME LAND 
SEASONS 1852-91. SELECTED PLOTS. DRESSED GRAIN PER ACRE IN 
BUSHELS. . 

First 20; Second 

Years. |\20 Y’rs.|40 Y’rs 

Bush. | Bush. 





Manures per Acre, per Annum. 








Without Manure.............0.... 
Superphosphate 336 pounds...... 





Ammonium salts 200 pounds... cece 32: p 2 

Nitrate of soda 275 pounds... .... 2.20. cceceeeccescccccece 37 283 32} 
Amm. salts 200 lbs. shell superphosphates 336 Ibs...... 47 38. 2t 
Nitrate soda 275 lbs. shell superphosphate 336 Ibs. .... 49 rts 45} 
Barnyard manure, 1tons...............eceeecceecceneees 48 49 488 





Referring first to the produce without manure, the data shows 
that the Rothamsted soil, which consists of a heavy loam with a 
clay subsoil, resting upon chalk at a depth of from eight to twelve 
feet from the surface, is capable of producing by its own inherent 
fertility an average of sixteen and one-half bushels of barley per 
acre. It may be observed there is a decline in the yield of 33.7 per 
cent. over the second twenty years, compared with the first twenty ; 
it is found that this rate of decline is considerably greater than is 
the case with wheat, and the result is doubtless due to the greater 
dependence on the surface soil in the case of the barley, and hence 
exhaustion is sooner manifested. 

The average produce over forty years, by superphosphate of 
lime alone, is only twenty-one and three-fourths bushels per acre 
per annum, showing, therefore, that there was an important defi- 
ciency of something, which was supplied in}the case of each of the 
other experiments. The addition of ammonium salts or nitrate of 
soda to the ny hosphate raises the produce to nearly forty-three 
and forty-six bushels respectively ; while fourteen tons of barnyard 
manure have given forty-eight and five-eighths bushels. That 
small quantities of artificial manure should, over such a long 
period, give almost as much barley as fourteen tons of barnyard 
manure applied annually, is certainly a most striking fact. It may 
be useful, and will serve as some explanation of it, to point out 
briefly some of the most important points, both of distinction and 
of similarity, between the mixture of superphosphate and nitro- 
genous salts on the one hand, and of barnyard manure on the other. 

In round numbers, there have been removed annually in grain 
and in straw about 2.75 tons of produce per acre. Deducting from 
this the moisture it contains, there remains rather more than 2.25 
tons of dry or solid substance removed from the soil annually, and 
deducting from this again the mineral matter and nitrogen it con- 
tains, there remains about 2.20 tons of non-nitrogenous vegetable or 
combustible substance. In the barnyard dung very much more 
than this amount of vegetable matter has been returned to the land 
every year, but in the artificial manures none. Here, then, we 
have two parallel experiments extending over a period of forty 
years, in one of which much more carbonaceous organic matter 
than was contained in the crop has been annually returned to the 
land in the manure, and in the other none, and yet the produce is 
fairly equad in the two cases. 

Now we may ask whether it is possible that such a soil as that 
at Rothamsted could stand such a drain as this for forty years, 
without showing a much more marked decline in the produce, if 
the barley plant depended upon the soil for its supplies of organic 
bm. rege matter, or if that contained in the dung was at all essen- 
tial to the result. The conclusion appears to be obvious, that under 
the influence of the superphosphate of lime and ammonium salts or 
nitrate of soda, the growing barley was able to obtain its carbon, 
amounting to between ninety and ninety-five per cent. of its total 
dry or solid substance from the atmosphere, and not from the soil 
particles. The farmer will not fail to see the great importance of 
recognizing this fact when he is told that he may depend upon 
artificial manures to grow continuous grain crops. Artificial 
manures contain but little, and the best of them no carbonaceous 
organic matter. If, therefore, they were active only so long as the 
plant could obtain sufficient organic matter from the soil, each 
succeeding grain crop would cause such a reduction of the condition 
of the soil, which could only be restored by animal manure. 

If, on the other hand, the organic matter is supplied by the 
atmosphere, the repetition of grain or corn crops by means of 
proper artificial manures may increase rather than diminish the 
condition of the land. If we deduct from the fourteen tons of 
dung, its water, its carbonaceous organic matter, and the extraneous 
mineral matter which it always contains, there remains scarcely 
half a ton of mineral and nitrogenous matter. A great deal of this 
mineral matter is of comparatively little value. Of nitrogen there 
is from three to four times as much as in the two hundred pounds 
of ammonium salts, or in the two hundred and seventy-five pounds 


TWO VALUABLE CROPS 


Total 








of nitrate of-soda. But as the dung and the artificial manures have 
given nearly equal crops, it is obvious that a given amount of 
nitrogen applied in the artificial manure is much more effective 
than the same amount supplied in dung. 

There is an essential mineral ingredient of a barley crop which 
is supplied in dung, but not in the mixture of superphosphate and 
ammonium salts or nitrate of soda: this is potash. The crops grown 
by this artificial manure must, therefore, have obtained it from the 
soil itself. Of potash, the average crop of barley, grain and straw 
has removed from thirty to thirty-five pounds annually. From 
these facts it may be concluded that upon heavy soils having a good 
subsoil, full crops of barley may be grown by the use of an artifi- 
cial manure containing superphosphate of lime, and nitrogen either 
in the form of nitrate of soda, ammonium salts or of Peruvian 
guano. If the soil lacks potash, this may be supplied as kainit salt 
or muriate of potash. 





ONION CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


W. F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 

For growing onions for the ripe crop there is not only no neces- 
sity for using sets, but a much better crop of better onions can be 

rown from seed, by sowing early. This is done in two ways. 

ne is to sow the seed thickly in a cold frame in January; gradu- 
ally harden the young plants to the air, and transplant to the open 
ground in March. Very large onions of some varieties can be 
grown in this way. It is, however, better adapted to the Prize 
Taker and Giant eves than any other sorts I have tested. The 
second method is to sow the seed in February, or not later than the 
first week in March, where they are to grow. All the Italian and 
Spanish sorts make fine bulbs from seed sown at this time. But 
the Italian and Spanish onions are not, as a rule, good keepers. 
Formerly the opinion prevailed that the varieties popular at the 
North would not do here. But late experiments show this notion 
to be erroneous. We are satisfied that the Northern onions will be 
more satisfactory than the Italians. 

For the culture of the main crop of ripe onions here, level land 
of a sandy loam character, and free from surface roots, should be 
selected. Land is plenty and cheap in the South, and we should 
plant wide enough to admit of mule culture. We should use artifi- 
cial ferfilizers entirely, and would not stint in the amount. Not 
less than 1500 pounds per acre of 4 good complete fertilizer should 
be used, one-half applied in the furrow before sowing, and the 
remainder as a surface dressing at the first cultivation. After 
thorough plowing and preparation of the land, run out furrows 
with a small plow two to two and one-half feet apart. In these 
furrows scatter the fertilizer as directed. Then plow a furrow 
from each side, making a ridge or bed over the fertilizer. Flatten 
these beds by running a hand roller lengthwise each, and then sow 
the seed with a garden drill on each bed. The beds will be slightly 
elevated above the general surface, making it easier to run a straw- 
berry cultivator through as soon as the plants appear above the 
surface. Thin to a uniform distance of three inches, and do not 
allow a weed to show its head. But keep the crust stirred after 
every rain, whether there are weeds or not. 

When the tops ripen pull the onions and allow them to sun for 
a day in the field. Then put them in a loft close under the roof, 
and cure them in this hot place for a week or ten days, and then 
store on slatted shelves in a cool, dark room, not more than six 
inches deep. The chief difficulty here in winter is to keep them 
dark and cool enough. Freezing will not hurt them, if not handled 
while frozen. But they will rarely freeze at all in a cool out-house 
bin. Light and: heat are the things to avoid after the first curing. 

As soon as the onions are off the land, sow it thickly in cow- 
peas, both to keep down weed growth and to furnish humus to the 
soil. Let them die upon the land and lie until time to prepare it 
for onions another season. Treated in this way and the full amount 
of fertilizers used annually, the land may be. made to yield maxi- 
mum crops for a number of years, but after three or four years of 
this treatment, it is advisable to change before fungus diseases, 
both of the onion and pea, get a foothold. The land will then be 
in fine condition to grow early potatoes or early cabbage for a 
while before going back to onions again. Or the treatments would 
be a fine preparation for an asparagus plantation. Onions ripened 
here in June and July will usually bring a better price shipped at 
once when the markets North are comparatively clear of ripe 
onions. In the winter the Southern market will be found best. 








Keep the Stove Wood Under Shelter.—It is really surprising to 
observe how many otherwise good farmers are careless and negli- 
gent regarding the supply and unprotected conditionof the wood- 
pile. Stove wood, to be kept in’ good condition, does not require 
an elaborate structure, and those who in the past have made 
woman’s life miserable by dispensing with a wood house, will be 
surprised to find how cheaply a structure 12x12, with board roof, 
can be put up. If need be, posts set in the ground can be used for 
corner supports, and it is best not to have a wooden floor. Fill in 
with earth, so that it will always be dry and firm. The lumber 
reqnired will not exceed seven hundred feet, with an average 
height of eight feet. It is advantageous to make it larger than 
this, as you will find it a convenient storeroom for many things. 
A considerate farmer thinks it just as important to have a good 
house for the wood as he does a warm, dry stable for his horses, 











































































